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HEARING ON PROPOSALS TO PROVIDE 
FEDERAL FUNDING FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD HOME VISITATION PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 2009 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:03 a.m., in room 
B-318, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Jim McDermott 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INCOME SECURITY AND FAMILY 

SUPPORT 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

June 02, 2009 

IFSF-3 

McDermott Announces Hearing on Proposals to 
Provide Federal Funding for Early Childhood 
Home Visitation Programs 

Congressman Jim McDermott (D-WA), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Income 
Security and Family Support of the Committee on Ways and Means, today an- 
nounced that the Subcommittee will hold a hearing to review proposals to provide 
funding for grants to States to support early childhood home visitation programs. 
The hearing will take place on Tuesday, June 9, 2009, at 10:00 a.m. in B- 
318 Rayburn House Office Building. In view of the limited time available to 
hear witnesses, oral testimony at this hearing will be from invited witnesses only. 
However, any individual or organization not scheduled to appear may submit a writ- 
ten statement for consideration by the Subcommittee and for inclusion in the record 
of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Early childhood home visitation programs provide instruction and services to fam- 
ilies in their homes. These programs are designed to enhance the well-being and de- 
velopment of young children by providing: information on child health, development, 
and care; parental support and training; referral to other services; or a combination 
of these services. Typically visits begin during pregnancy or shortly after a child’s 
birth and may last until a child is age four. Home visits are conducted by nurses, 
social workers, other professionals or paraprofessionals. 

A growing body of research has found strong evidence that early childhood home 
visitation programs are effective in reducing the incidence of child abuse and ne- 
glect, and in improving child health and development, parenting skills, and school 
readiness. A majority of States currently provide early childhood home visitation 
services to a relatively small number of families. President Obama’s FY 2010 budget 
includes a proposal to support States in creating and expanding evidence-based 
home visitation services. Consistent with the President’s budget proposal, Sub- 
committee Chairman Jim McDermott (D-WA) and Representative Danny Davis (D- 
IL) are introducing legislation today, The Early Support for Families Act, that would 
provide mandatory funding to States to create and expand early childhood home vis- 
itation programs. The McDermott-Davis bill would support rigorously evaluated pro- 
grams that utilize nurses, social workers, other professionals and paraprofessionals 
to visit families, especially lower-income families, on a voluntary basis. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman McDermott stated, “Home visitation pro- 
grams have a proven track record of increasing the chances that a child 
will have a safer, healthier, and more productive life. There is considerable 
interest in expanding these programs to reach more families. I look for- 
ward to working with all of my colleagues to advance a proposal that will 
achieve that goal.” 
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FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on proposals to provide mandatory funding for grants to 
support State efforts to establish and expand early childhood home visitation pro- 
grams. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “Committee Hearings”. Select the hearing for 
which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, “Click here to provide 
a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the online instructions, com- 
plete all informational forms and click “submit” on the final page. ATTACH your 
submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance with the formatting 
requirements listed below, by close of business Tuesday, June 23, 2009. Finally, 
please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will 
refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For questions, or if 
you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing 
record. As always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discre- 
tion of the Committee. The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, 
but we reserve the right to format it according to our guidelines. Any submission 
provided to the Committee by a witness, any supplementary materials submitted for 
the printed record, and any written comments in response to a request for written 
comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission or supple- 
mentary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will 
be maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone, and fax numbers of each witness. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. This Subcommittee has a mission of 
working on a bipartisan basis to ensure the safety and well-being 
of children, and I hope today marks the beginning of our next step 
toward that goal. 

Last year, we produced major legislation to help relatives caring 
for foster children to provide support for tens of thousands of chil- 
dren who are now aged out of foster care on their 18th birthday, 
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to improve the oversight of health and educational needs in chil- 
dren and to increase the support for adoption assistance. 

When we passed that bill, I said at the time our job is far from 
done. We still have a child protection system that is designed pri- 
marily as a response program, rather than a prevention and re- 
sponse program. 

Along with Danny Davis and Todd Platts, I put forward legisla- 
tion last week to take a more proactive approach to helping fami- 
lies. The Early Support for Families Act, H.R. 2667, would provide 
Federal funding for home visitation programs to reduce child mal- 
treatment as well as to improve children’s health and school readi- 
ness. As the Federal Department of Health and Human Services 
declared under President Bush, quote, “There is a growing body of 
evidence that some home visitation programs can be successful as 
a child maltreatment prevention strategy.” I agree and I think we 
ought to proceed down that road. 

The Early Support for Families Act follows President Obama’s 
budget recommendation to provide grants to States to help them 
establish or expand their voluntary home visitation programs for 
families with young children and families expecting children. Only 
programs using evidence-based models that have demonstrated 
positive effects on important child and parenting outcomes would 
be eligible for the funding. Home visits could start during preg- 
nancy and could be conducted by nurses or social workers or 
trained paraprofessionals. The visits would focus on providing in- 
formation on child health, development and care, on parental train- 
ing and support, and on referrals to other services. 

Many States have home visitation programs funded with State 
dollars and/or a hodgepodge of Federal funding. According to the 
Pew Center on the States, less than 15 percent of families needing 
home visitation are now served. The legislation we put forward 
would provide a dedicated funding source to ensure many more 
children receive the benefits of home visitation. 

Although my colleague, Danny Davis, who is not here yet, I 
want — he is at the Congressional Black Caucus Summit on Health. 
He authored a home visitation bill in the Education and Labor 
Committee during the last Congress, and the principles of that leg- 
islation — are really a guiding force in the bill we put forward here 
together. I don’t believe home visitation would be so squarely on 
our agenda without his efforts. 

I also want to add that there is some talk about adding this pro- 
vision to the health care reform bill that is presently being mas- 
saged through the Congress. Whether or not that happens or not 
remains to be seen. 

But I would now like to recognize my Ranking Member, Mr. Lin- 
der. 

Mr. LINDER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Today’s hearing offers a timely reminder of the differences be- 
tween the fantasyland of Washington, D.C., and the reality of the 
rest of America. Here in fantasyland, we will discuss adding one 
more multibillion dollar entitlement program. This would be on top 
of the new higher education entitlement program created this year, 
and of course, our current health care and retirement entitlement 
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programs whose looming insolvency recently led President Obama 
to say “we’re broke.” 

But we are actually worse than broke. We are massively in debt, 
and it is getting deeper every day. USA Today reported last week 
that in 2008 the average U.S. household owed almost $550,000 in 
Federal debt. That is four times what the same average household 
holds in mortgage, car loan, credit card and other debt combined. 
And that is before this year’s trillion-dollar orgy of so-called stim- 
ulus spending. 

Meanwhile, in the real world, the recession is forcing States to 
cut current spending. And California, the Governor proposes elimi- 
nating the welfare-to-work program and health insurance for near- 
ly 1 million low-income kids. After their 2009 budgets passed, 42 
States enacted emergency spending cuts totaling $32 billion. 

These are not minor adjustments. Yet the legislation we will dis- 
cuss today breezily assumes States will find $3 billion in new 
money over the next decade to finance their part of this new enti- 
tlement. Where will that money come from? The tooth fairy? Being 
a dentist, I can tell you something about that, but I won’t say it 
out loud. 

I don’t often agree with Robert Greenstein, the head of the lib- 
eral Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. But last week in the 
New York Times he said, “A budget tsunami is coming. That threat 
should be taken a hell of a lot more seriously than it is now ”. In 
the current budget crisis, he called for “scrapping marginal pro- 
grams to save the most essential.” 

Today we are ignoring that coming tsunami and strolling along 
the beach contemplating another program. Several of our witnesses 
will discuss how some home visitation programs have shown some 
positive effects. We know that from programs already operating, 
often with Federal and State program money. But obviously our 
colleagues think it is not enough because it is never enough. 

If you added up all the Federal and State funds. States could 
spend on home visitation, it is an incredible $244 billion a year. 
Obviously States don’t spend all that money this way, having other 
priorities or now needing to cut other priorities. So we in Wash- 
ington will create a new program that forces them to. Not a pro- 
gram that increases child abuse prevention funds that may be 
spent on home visitation, but a program whose funds must be 
spent on home visitation, and nothing else. 

And if States won’t spend this money, or can’t come up with their 
own share, the Federal cash will be given to another State. So it 
is Washington’s way or the highway. Except the children will be 
the ones who will really pay when the upcoming budget tsunami 
washes this and other programs away. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us are interested in making sure every child 
gets a good start in life. I support reviewing current home visita- 
tion programs that fall under the Committee’s jurisdiction and how 
they can be improved. However, at this time of massive and grow- 
ing Federal and State deficits, I simply cannot support the creation 
of a new entitlement that would send another $8.5 billion in un- 
paid-for Federal spending out the door. 
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To help illustrate the current economic situation, in closing I ask 
unanimous consent to insert three documents into this record at 
this point. 

The first is an Associated Press article from last week that lists 
the massive spending cuts under consideration in California today 
to bring its budget into balance. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. LINDER. The second is a Wall Street Journal article from 
last week titled States’ Budget Woes Are Poised to Worsen. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. LINDER. And the third is the latest summary of the Federal 
budget situation by the Congressional Budget Office showing that 
the Federal deficit was $180 billion just in the month of May. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. LINDER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Linder follows:] 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Without objection, those articles will 
be entered into the record. Thank you, John. 

The first witness will be Joan Sharp, who is the executive direc- 
tor of the Council for Children & Families of Washington, my home 
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State, one of the few States that has actually an organization set 
up for the specific purpose of trying to prevent child abuse. 

Ms. Sharp. 

STATEMENT OF JOAN SHARP, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COUN- 
CIL FOR CHILDREN & FAMILIES, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Ms. SHARP. Thank you, Chairman McDermott, Ranking Mem- 
ber Linder, honorable Members of the Committee. My name is 
Joan Sharp. I am the Executive Director of the Council for Chil- 
dren & Families in Washington State. We are a small State agen- 
cy, an office of the Governor. 

We also serve as the Children’s Trust Fund of Washington and 
the Washington Chapter of Prevent Child Abuse, America. Our 
mission is to prevent child abuse and neglect before it occurs. We 
strongly support this Committee’s efforts to advance home visiting 
legislation. 

I am here today to share with you our experience and expertise 
in funding, monitoring and supporting evidence-based home visita- 
tion programs. From our 27 years of leading child abuse and ne- 
glect prevention in Washington State, this is what we have come 
to know with great certainty: Child abuse and neglect are prevent- 
ible. 

To ensure a better future for Washington’s children, we work to 
increase public understanding of child abuse in order to engage in- 
dividuals, families, communities and systems in becoming part of 
the solution. In the last 5 years, we have increasingly focused on 
evidence-based home visiting as our preferred strategy to decrease 
child maltreatment. 

In 2006, the Council for Children & Families proposed to the 
Washington State legislature a substantial expansion of evidence- 
based home-visiting programs. This request followed a period of 
significant preparation. 

First, we had quantified the need. Our research suggested that 
50 percent of families under 185 percent of poverty, of the Federal 
poverty level, with children birth-to-5, or a total of about 25,000 
families annually in Washington, would be eligible for appropriate 
for and would voluntarily participate in the home visiting program. 

We also convened a research advisory Committee of academi- 
cians, providers and other informed stakeholders to set the criteria 
that we would use to establish a reasonable yet rigorous evi- 
dentiary threshold. We are then able to identify a number of home 
visiting models that met these criteria. 

In addition, we conducted statewide outreach. We wanted to en- 
sure that communities understood evidence-based programs before 
they embarked on their own process to determine local interest, re- 
source availability and which model might best meet community 
needs and conditions. 

In 2007, the Washington State legislature appropriated $3.5 mil- 
lion over a 2-year period to fund evidence-based home visiting. We 
then implemented a request for proposal process, identified the 
strongest applicants serving high-need communities and initiated 
performance-based contracted to implement an array of evidence- 
based home-visiting programs serving diverse communities across 
the State. 
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We have since begun to see the very positive outcomes that these 
programs are developing with Washington’s vulnerable children 
and families. We have also seen that if the strong benefit of these 
programs is to be widely felt, State and local resources alone will 
not get us to our goal. 

The Council for Children & Families supports an array of evi- 
dence-based home visiting models. While we want for our children 
and families only the strongest programs, the truth is that with 
limited research dollars available, many promising home-visiting 
programs have not yet had the opportunity to conduct the gold 
standard research. 

The multiple randomized control trials and longitudinal studies 
necessary to prove their effectiveness. And the fact is no one size 
fits all. Families need and want a variety of supports and services 
and communities need and want the strategies that fit best for 
them. 

We also are very concerned about the implementation challenges 
that many organizations have in learning to deliver these evidence- 
based programs with fidelity to the model. This is an area that re- 
quires the technical assistance and training that the legislation al- 
lows for in the set-aside for those services. There are many imple- 
mentation challenges in moving our field to these goals. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank Chairman McDermott, Rank- 
ing Member Linder and the Committee Members for inviting us to 
speak with you today. We fully support your efforts to advance 
home visiting legislation and are happy to provide more informa- 
tion as needed to inform your deliberations around House Resolu- 
tion 2667. 

Thank you again. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Sharp follows:] 
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Statement of Joan Sharp, Executive Director, Council for Children and 
Families of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you for your testimony. 


I forgot to say at the start, your entire testimony will be entered 
into the record, and we ask you to limit your comments to 5 min- 
utes. And you were 5 minutes and 6 seconds which is almost per- 
fect. 
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So I am not putting anything on anybody that I wouldn’t put on 
my home State. And I hope that you will all — will try to get to 
whatever else is in your testimony through the questioning period. 

Dr. Daro, who is the research fellow at Chapin Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Welcome. I trained at the University of Illinois. 
So there is a little bit of rivalry, I suppose, although Chicago is a 
big city; they have two baseball teams. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH DARO, PH.D., RESEARCH FELLOW, 

CHAPIN H AL L AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, 

ILLINOIS 

Ms. DARO. You also grew up very close to where I live. 

I want to thank you, Chairman McDermott and the Committee, 
for inviting me this morning to have this opportunity to discuss 
with you about what this important legislation. 

The President’s decision to invest in home visitation for 
newborns and the Congress’ willingness to act on this decision 
demonstrates a commitment to an evidence-informed public policy, 
a commitment essential if we are to successfully confront complex 
problems such as child maltreatment. Although no legislation 
comes with absolute guarantees, the Early Support for Families 
Act builds on an impressive array of empirical evidence and creates 
an implementation culture that emphasizes quality and continuous 
program improvement. 

In my time this morning I want to briefly summarize this evi- 
dence base, talk about the program elements associated with more 
positive outcomes, and underscore the importance of using this leg- 
islation not simply to deliver a product, but also to enhance learn- 
ing. 

With respect to the evidence, confidence in the efficacy of early, 
home-based interventions rests on a diverse and expanding number 
of high-quality program evaluations. This includes the seminal 
work of David Olds and his colleagues, showing initial and long- 
term benefits from early nurse home visitation when provided to 
first time moms early in their pregnancy, the expanding research 
including both randomized clinical trials and other strong research 
designs that support the efficacy and efficiency of several national 
home visitation models serving more diverse populations and the 
ongoing investment and experimentation at the State and local 
level across this country to create the infrastructure necessary to 
ensure such services are sustainable and integrated into existing 
health and early education systems. 

The consistent message from this large and growing body of re- 
search is that the chances of success, regardless of the model, are 
improved when programs have certain features. It is improved 
when programs have: 

Solid internal consistency that links specific program elements to 
specific outcomes; 

Strong provider/participant relationships that extend for a sig- 
nificant period of time to accomplish meaningful change in a par- 
ent’s knowledge levels, skills and an ability to establish a positive 
attachment with her infant; 

Well-trained and competent staff; 
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High-quality supervision that includes observation of the home 
visitor interacting with the parent; 

Solid organizational capacity among those community agencies 
delivering this service; and 

Appropriate linkages to other community resources and supports. 

As Congress moves forward toward developing this legislation, 
these parameters, rather than the utility of a given model or re- 
search design, should guide your thinking. Unless all of the inter- 
ventions supported by this initiative are structured around these 
types of core practice principles, the odds of success, regardless of 
the model you use, are greatly diminished. 

Second, defining the evidentiary base necessary for estimating 
the potential impacts of a given intervention is complex. As noted 
in a recent memo to OMB by the American Evaluation Association, 
“There are no simple answers to questions about how well pro- 
grams work, and there is no single analytic approach or method 
that can decipher the complexities that are inherent within the 
program environment and assess the ultimate value of public pro- 
grams.” Given this reality, this legislation should direct States to 
consider a model’s full research portfolio, not simply count the 
number of randomized clinical trials that have been done. Knowing 
a program can be implemented under ideal circumstances is not 
the same as knowing a program will achieve comparable effects 
when broadly implemented with a more challenged population and 
in communities that are more poorly resourced. 

Fortunately, the research base on which this legislation draws is 
much wider and more nuanced than a handful of clinical trials. 
State planners should be directed to consider all facets of this data- 
base in identifying those evidence-based programs best suited to 
their service delivery context, their community challenges and their 
at-risk populations. 

Finally, the act’s emphasis on evaluation and data documenta- 
tion is perhaps its most important feature. Home visitation, while 
promising, does not produce consistent impacts in all cases. Not all 
families are equally well served by the model. Retention in long- 
term interventions can be difficult. Identifying, training and retain- 
ing competent service providers is challenging, particularly when 
the strategy is made widely available to diverse populations. 

Addressing these and similar questions requires that evidence- 
based interventions be implemented not only in light of what we 
know, but also in humble recognition of our obligation to do better. 
Improving our ability to identify, engage and effectively serve new 
parents facing the most challenging circumstances requires more 
than implementing a program. Doing better requires a research 
and policy agenda that recognizes the importance of linking learn- 
ing and practice. Initiatives must be implemented and assessed in 
a manner that maximizes both the ability of researchers to deter- 
mine the efforts efficacy and the ability of program managers to 
draw on these data to shape their practice and policy decisions. 

The Early Support for Families Act encourages and rewards in- 
novation by providing State planners important incentives to ex- 
pand the pool of evidence-based programs in ways that will 
strengthen outcomes for family, improve service efficiencies and 
maximize social savings. 
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Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Daro follows:] 

Statement of Deborah Daro, Ph.D., Research Fellow, Chapin Hall Center 
for Children at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Early intervention efforts to promote healthy child development have long been 
a central feature of social service and public health reforms. Today, prenatal care, 
well-baby visits, and assessments to detect possible developmental delays are com- 
monplace in most communities. The concept that learning begins at birth, not when 
a child enrolls in kindergarten, has permeated efforts to improve school readiness 
and academic achievement (Kauffman Foundation, 2002). Recently, child abuse pre- 
vention advocates have applied a developmental perspective to the structure of pre- 
vention systems, placing particular emphasis on efforts to support parents at the 
time a woman becomes pregnant or when she gives birth (Daro & Cohn-Donnelly, 
2002 ). 

Although a plethora of options exist for providing assistance to parents around the 
time their child is born, home visitation is the flagship program through which 
many states and local communities are reaching out to new parents. Based on data 
from the large, national home visitation models (e.g., Parents as Teachers, Healthy 
Families America, Early Head Start, Parent Child Home Program, HIPPY, and the 
Nurse Family Partnership), it is estimated that somewhere between 400,000 and 
500,000 young children and their families receive home visitation services each year 
(Gomby, 2005). Although the majority of these programs target newborns, it is not 
uncommon for families to begin receiving home visitation services during pregnancy, 
to remain enrolled until their child is 3 to 5 years of age, or to begin home visits 
when their child is a toddler. Given that there are about 23 million children aged 
0-5 in the U.S. (and about 4 million births every year), the proportion of children 
with access to these services is modest but growing. 

This expansion of home visitation services has been fueled by extensive work on 
the part of several national models to both strengthen their research base and im- 
prove their capacity to provide ongoing technical assistance and monitoring to local 
agencies adopting their approach. Equally important has been the work in over 40 
states that have invested not only in home visitation but also in the infrastructure 
necessary to insure services are implemented with high quality and integrated into 
a broader system of early intervention and support (Johnson, 2009). Until now, this 
expansion has been largely supported through innovative state funding mechanisms 
and private investment. 

The Early Support for Families Act dramatically increases federal investment in 
home-based services. The President’s decision to invest in home visitation for 
newborns and the Congress’s willingness to act on his decision demonstrate a new 
and important commitment to prevention and to the type of evidence-informed pub- 
lic policy essential for maximizing impacts on important child and family outcomes. 
Although no legislation comes with absolute guarantees, the Early Support for Fam- 
ilies Act builds on an impressive array of knowledge regarding the efficacy of home 
visitation programs and creates an implementation culture that emphasizes quality 
and continuous program improvement. Among the bill’s most important features are 
the following: mandatory funding to the states to strengthen the strategy’s sustain- 
ability; channeling these dollars to programs demonstrating strong evidence of effec- 
tiveness; requiring states to identify how these programs will complement and draw 
upon existing community efforts; and requiring the collection and use of information 
to enhance practice and policy. 

In my time this morning I want to summarize the evidence supporting the expan- 
sion of home visitation programs for newborns, identify those program elements as- 
sociated with more positive outcomes, and underscore the importance of using this 
legislation not simply to deliver a service but also to enhance learning. 

The Broader context of Early Learning 

The rapid expansion of home visitation over the past 20 years has been fueled 
by a broad body of research that highlights the first 3 years of life as an important 
intervention period for influencing a child’s trajectory and the nature of the parent- 
child relationship (Shonkoff & Phillips, 2000). A child who can avoid trauma and 
experience consistent and nurturing caregiving in their early years has a better 
chance of successfully transitioning to adulthood (i.e., will more likely be physically 
and emotionally healthy, well educated, employable, and engaged in positive social 
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exchange and civic life) than one whose early years are filled with violence and tur- 
moil. 

In addition, longitudinal studies on early intervention efforts implemented in the 
1960s and 1970s found marked improvements in educational outcomes and adult 
earnings among children exposed to high-quality early intervention programs 
(Campbell, et al., 2002; McCormick, et al., 2006; Reynolds, et al., 2001; Schweinhar, 
2004; Seitz, et al., 1985). These data also confirm what child abuse prevention advo- 
cates had long believed — getting parents off to a good start in their relationship 
with their infant is important for both the infant’s development and for their rela- 
tionship with parents and caretakers (Cohn, 1983; Elmer, 1977; Kempe, 1976). 

The key policy messages from this body of research are that learning begins at 
birth, and that to maximize a child’s developmental potential requires comprehen- 
sive methods to reach newborns and their parents. Individuals may debate how best 
to reach young children; few dispute the fact that such outreach is essential for in- 
suring children will have safer, healthier, and more productive lives. Over time, 
these individual benefits translate into substantial societal savings on health care, 
education, and welfare expenditures (Heckman, 2000). 

Why Home Visitation? 

A central feature of this emerging developmental approach to addressing child 
abuse and other negative outcomes for children is an increased focus on expanding 
the availability of home visitation services to newborns and their parents. Drawing 
on the experiences of western democracies with a long history of providing universal 
home visitation systems and emerging evidence of the model’s utility in the United 
States, the U.S. Advisory Board on Child Abuse and Neglect concluded that “no 
other single intervention has the promise of home visitation” (U.S. Advisory Board, 
1991: 145). The seminal work of David Olds and his colleagues showing initial and 
long-term benefits from regular nurse visiting during pregnancy and a child’s first 
2 years of life provided the most robust evidence for this intervention (Olds, Sadler 
& Kitzman, 2007). 

Equally important, however, were the growing number of home visitation models 
being developed and successfully implemented within the public and community- 
based service sectors. Although initially less rigorous in their evaluation methodolo- 
gies, these models demonstrated significant gains in parent-child attachment, access 
to preventive medical care, parental capacity and functioning, and early identifica- 
tion of developmental delays (Daro, 2000). This pattern of findings, coupled with 
Hawaii’s success in establishing the first statewide home visitation system, provided 
a compelling empirical and political base for the initial promotion of more extensive 
and coordinated home visitation services. 

The Evidence of Success 

Over the past 15 years, numerous researchers have examined the effects of home 
visitation programs on parent-child relationships, maternal functioning, and child 
development. These evaluations also have addressed such important issues as costs, 
program intensity, staff requirements, training and supervision, and the variation 
in design necessary to meet the differential needs of the nation’s very diverse new- 
parent population. 

Attempts to summarize this research have drawn different conclusions. In some 
cases, the authors conclude that the strategy, when well implemented, does produce 
significant and meaningful reduction in child-abuse risk and improves child and 
family functioning (AAP Council on Child and Adolescent Health, 1998; Coalition for 
Evidence-Based Policy, 2009; Geeraert, et al., 2004; Guterman, 2001; Hahn, et al., 
2003). Other reviews disagree Chaffin, 2004; Gomby, 2005). In some instances, these 
disparate conclusions reflect different expectations regarding what constitutes 
“meaningful” change; in other cases, the difference stems from the fact the reviews 
include different studies or place greater emphasis on certain methodological ap- 
proaches. 

It should not be surprising to find more promising outcomes over time. The data- 
base used to assess program effects is continually expanding, with a greater propor- 
tion of these evaluations capturing post-termination assessments of models that are 
better specified and better implemented. In their examination of 60 home visiting 
programs, Sweet and Appelbaum (2004) documented a significant reduction in po- 
tential abuse and neglect as measured by emergency room visits and treated inju- 
ries, ingestions or accidents (ES = .239, p < .001). The effect of home visitation on 
reported or suspected maltreatment was moderate but insignificant (ES = .318, ns), 
though failure to find significance may be due to the limited number of effects sizes 
available for analysis of this outcome (k = 7). 
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Geeraert, et al. (2004) focused their meta-analysis on 43 programs with an explicit 
focus on preventing child abuse and neglect for families with children under 3 years 
of age. Though programs varied in structure and content, 88 percent (n = 38) uti- 
lized home visitation as a component of the intervention. This meta-analysis, which 
included 18 post-2000 evaluations not included in the Sweet and Appelbaum (2004) 
summary, notes a significant, positive overall treatment effect on reports of abuse 
and neglect, and on injury data (ES = .26, p < .001), somewhat larger than the effect 
sizes documented by Sweet and Appelbaum. 

Stronger impacts over time also are noted in the effects of home visitation on 
other aspects of child and family functioning. Sweet and Appelbaum (2004) note 
that home visitation produced significant but relatively small effects on the mother’s 
behavior, attitudes, and educational attainment (ES < .18). In contrast, Geeraert et 
al. (2004) find stronger effects on indicators of child and parent functioning, ranging 
from .23 to .38. 

Similar patterns are emerging from recent evaluations conducted on the types of 
home visitation models frequently included within state service systems for children 
aged 0 to 5. Such evaluations are not only more plentiful, but also are increasingly 
sophisticated, utilizing larger samples, more rigorous designs, and stronger meas- 
ures. Although positive outcomes continue to be far from universal, families enrolled 
in these home visitation programs, as compared to participants in a formal control 
group or relevant comparison population report fewer acts of abuse or neglect to- 
ward their children over time (Fergusson, et al., 2005; LeCroy & Milligan, 2005; Du- 
Mont et al., 2008; Old, et. al., 1995; William, Stern & Associates, 2005); engage in 
parenting practices that support a child’s positive development (Love, et al., 2009; 
Zigler, et al., 2008); and make life choices that create more stable and nurturing 
environments for their children (Anisfeld, et al., 2004; LeCroy & Milligan, 2005; 
Wagner, et al., 2001). Home visitation participants also report more positive and 
satisfying interactions with their infants (Klagholz, 2005) and more positive health 
outcomes for themselves and their infants (Fergusson, et al., 2005; Ritzman, et al., 
1997). One home visitation model that initiates services during pregnancy has found 
that by age 15 the children who received these visits as infants reported signifi- 
cantly fewer negative events (e.g., running away, juvenile offenses and substance 
abuse) (Olds, et al., 1998). 

Home visits begun later in a child’s development also have produced positive out- 
comes. Toddlers who have participated in home visitation programs specifically de- 
signed to prepare them for school are entering kindergarten demonstrating at least 
three factors correlated with later academic success — social competency, parental in- 
volvement, and early literacy skills (Levenstein, et al., 2002; Allen & Sethi, 2003; 
Pfannenstiel, et al., 2002). Longitudinal studies of home visitation services that 
begin at this developmental stage have found positive effects on school performance 
and behaviors through sixth grade (Bradley & Gilkey, 2002) as well as lower high 
school dropout and higher graduation rates (Levenstein, et al., 1998). 

A prime consideration for the unique emphasis on nurse home visitation within 
the President’s proposal is the long-term cost savings found in Nurse Family Part- 
nership’s (NFP) initial trials. These savings were primarily realized through a re- 
duction in the subsequent use of Medicaid and other entitlement programs as a re- 
sult of women receiving the intervention entering and remaining in the workforce. 
Although comparable data have not been collected on the other home visitation mod- 
els, the range of outcomes achieved by many of them suggests similar savings could 
accrue from them as well. Additional areas for potential savings include stronger 
birth outcomes among families enrolled prenatally in a sample of Health Families 
New York programs (Mitchel-Herzfeld, et al., 2005), higher monthly household earn- 
ings among those who access Early Head Start services (Love, et al., 2009), and bet- 
ter school readiness and a reduced need for special education classes among children 
enrolled in PAT or Parent Child Home Program (Ziegler et al., 2008; Levenstein, 
et al., 2002). 

In short, confidence in the efficacy of early home-based interventions with 
newborns and their parents rests with numerous randomized control trials, quasi- 
experimental evaluations with strong counterfactuals, and detailed implementation 
studies that have demonstrated both the efficacy and efficiency of this approach. 
Perhaps the most compelling use of these data is not to simply highlight a given 
model’s efficacy but rather to underscore the importance of high-quality implemen- 
tation and service integration. The full volume of research data across various mod- 
els clearly shows that the chances of success are improved when any program em- 
braces certain features such as: 

• Solid internal consistency that links specific program elements to specific out- 
comes 
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• Forming an established relationship with a family that extends for a sufficient 
period of time to accomplish meaningful change in a parent’s knowledge levels, 
skills, and ability to form a strong positive attachment to the infant 

• Well-trained and competent staff 

• High-quality supervision that includes observation of the provider and partici- 
pant 

• Solid organizational capacity 

• Linkages to other community resources and supports 

As Congress moves toward developing legislation to act on the President’s promise 
to provide early intervention services to those children facing the most significant 
obstacles, these parameters — rather than the utility of a given model or given work- 
force structure — should guide policy development. Unless all of the interventions 
supported by this initiative are structured around core practice principles, the odds 
of success, regardless of the model implemented, are greatly diminished. 

Defining Standards for Evidence-Based 

Defining the evidentiary base necessary for estimating the potential impacts of a 
given intervention is complex. In general, two lines of inquiry guide the develop- 
ment of program evaluations: Does the program make a measurable difference with 
participants (efficacy)? And, does a given strategy represent the best course of action 
within a given context (effectiveness)? Randomized control trials are often viewed 
as the best and most reliable method for determining if the changes observed in pro- 
gram participants over time are due primarily to the intervention rather than to 
other factors. Maximizing the utility of program evaluation efforts, however, re- 
quires more than just randomized clinical trials. As noted by the American Evalua- 
tion Association in a February, 2009 memo to OMB Director Peter Orszag: 

There are no simple answers to questions about how well programs work, and 
there is no single analytic approach or method that can decipher the complexities 
that are inherent within the program environment and assess the ultimate value 
of public programs. (AEA Evaluation Policy Task Force, 2009). 

Well-designed effectiveness evaluations are needed to improve the quality of home 
visitation programs and their successful replication. However, knowing that a pro- 
gram is capable of achieving effects under ideal conditions is not the same as know- 
ing it will achieve effects when broadly implemented with more challenged popu- 
lations or in more poorly resourced communities. In the real world, the success of 
a home visitation program will depend on how local parents from all points on the 
risk continuum view early intervention services, on what service and provider char- 
acteristics will attract new parents into these programs, and on the relation be- 
tween these efforts and other elements within a community’s existing service con- 
tinuum. 

In many respects, the core features of a well-done randomized trial — a highly 
specified intervention, consistent implementation, and a specific target population — 
limit the ability to generalize its findings to diverse populations and diverse con- 
texts. In determining which programs constitute the highest level of evidence, states 
should examine a model’s full research portfolio. Although randomized clinical trials 
are excellent for assessing impacts, they offer little guidance in terms of how to inte- 
grate such efforts into existing healthcare and educational systems, the vehicles 
through which a truly comprehensive national effort to support new parents needs 
to be based. The knowledge and assurances needed to build this type of integrated 
system for at-risk children and their parents will be found in the evidence being 
generated by diverse analytic and research methods such as those that have been 
and are being incorporated by a number of home visitation efforts throughout the 
country. 

Assuring Continuous Program Improvement 

The emphasis it places on evaluation and program monitoring is an important 
feature of the Early Support for Families Act. Under this legislation, states will be 
required to provide annual reports outlining, among other things, the specific serv- 
ices provided under the grant; the characteristics of each funded program, including 
descriptions of its home visitors and participants; the degree to which services have 
been delivered as designed; and the extent to which the identified outcomes have 
been achieved. This type of systematic data collection and monitoring is particularly 
critical as home visitation programs become more widely available. Home visitation, 
while promising, does not produce consistent impacts in all cases. Not all families 
are equally well served by the model; retention in long-term interventions can be 
difficult; identifying, training, and retaining competent service providers is chal- 
lenging, particularly when the strategy is designed to be offered widely and inte- 
grated into existing early intervention systems. Finally, although home visitation 
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programs are substantial in both dosage and duration, even intensive interventions 
cannot fully address the needs of the most challenged populations — those struggling 
with serious mental illness, domestic violence, and substance abuse as well as those 
rearing children in violence and chaotic neighborhoods. Addressing these and simi- 
lar questions requires that evidence-based interventions be implemented in light of 
what we know along with a determination to do better. 

Identifying the appropriate investments in home visitation programs will require 
a research and policy agenda that recognizes the importance of linking learning and 
practice. It is not enough for scholars and program evaluators, on the one hand, to 
learn how maltreatment develops and what interventions are effective and for prac- 
titioners, on the other, to implement innovative interventions in their work with 
families. Instead, initiatives must be implemented and assessed in a manner that 
maximizes both the ability of researchers to determine the effort’s efficacy and the 
ability of program managers and policymakers to draw on these data to shape their 
practice and policy decisions. Most of the major national home visitation models rec- 
ognize this objective and have engaged in a series of self-evaluation efforts designed 
to better articulate those factors associated with stronger impacts and to better 
monitor their replication efforts. For example, the Nurse Family Partnership main- 
tains rigorous standards with respect to program site selection. Data collected by 
nurse home visitors at local sites is reported through the NFP’s web-based Clinical 
Information System (CIS), and the NFP national office manages the CIS and pro- 
vides technical support for data entry and report delivery. Since 1997, Healthy Fam- 
ilies America’s (HFA) credentialing system has monitored program adherence to a 
set of research-based critical elements covering various service delivery aspects, pro- 
gram content, and staffing. And, after 3 years of extensive pilot testing and review, 
Parents as Teachers (PAT) released its Standards and Self-Assessment Guide in 
2004. 

In fulfilling their reporting obligations under the Early Support and Education 
Act, state planners should be encouraged to draw on these systems in developing 
a coordinated database that will allow them to look across the models they are im- 
plementing. This integrated data system can be used to determine the constellation 
of models and collaborative efforts needed to better identify, engage, and effectively 
serve the communities and families in facing their greatest challenges. 

Achieving Broader Outcomes 

Home visitation is not the singular solution for preventing child abuse, improving 
a child’s developmental trajectory, or establishing a strong and nurturing parent- 
child relationship. However, the empirical evidence generated so far does support 
the efficacy of the model and its growing capacity to achieve its stated objectives 
with an increasing proportion of new parents. Maintaining this upward trend will 
require continued vigilance to the issues of quality, including staff training, super- 
vision, and content development. It also requires that home visitation be augmented 
by other interventions that provide deeper, more focused support for young children 
and foster the type of contextual change necessary to provide parents adequate sup- 
port. These additions are particularly important in assisting families facing the sig- 
nificant challenges as a result of extreme poverty, domestic violence, substance 
abuse, or mental health concerns. 

All journeys begin with a single step. The Early Support for Families Act provides 
states an important vehicle for identifying the best way to introduce home visitation 
into its existing system of early intervention services. Chapin Hall’s review of this 
process suggests states are already responding to this challenge by requiring that 
any model being replicated reflect best practice standards, embrace the empirical 
process, and be sustainable over time through strong public-private partnerships 
(Wasserman, 2006). The ultimate success of this legislation will hinge on the will- 
ingness of state leaders to continue to support data collection and careful planning 
and on the willingness of program advocates to carefully monitor their implementa- 
tion process and to modify their efforts in light of emerging findings with respect 
to impacts. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Our next witness is Dr. Brooks-Gunn, 
who is a graduate of Connecticut and Harvard and the University 
of Pennsylvania. She has written four books. 

And, Dr. Gunn, we appreciate your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JEANNE BROOKS, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT AT TEACHERS COLLEGE AND THE 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure to 
be here addressing the Members of this Committee. Thank you, 
Chairman McDermott and Ranking Member Linder. 

I am a developmental psychologist by training. I have been 
spending 30 years following families over time to see what cir- 
cumstances help them do better and what circumstances impede 
success for both parents and children. I have also been involved in 
the evaluation and design of three different programs that are rel- 
evant to this hearing today: the Infant Child and Development Pro- 
gram, the Early Head Start National Evaluation and the Home In- 
struction For Parents of Preschool Youngsters, affectionately 
known as HIPPY. 

For understanding the review of literature, what we know about 
how home visiting works, I would suggest that all of you turn to 
The Future of Children. This is a particular set of volumes that has 
been looking at what programs are effective for children and fami- 
lies. The Future of Children has an issue on home visiting in 1993, 
1999, 2005 and 2009. I was involved in coauthoring the articles in 
2005 and 2009. But it gives you a really great history over time of 
what we found. 

What I want to do today is talk about the different strategies 
that we have for enhancing young families’ lives. I am particularly 
interested in young, first-time mothers. They are the most vulner- 
able, as are their children, for later problems in life. I would like 
you to consider also several different kinds of outcomes that pro- 
grams can have. 
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What we are concerned about for what I will just call first-time 
young mothers and their education success. Clearly, we have to be 
worried about if we can enhance their education, if we want long- 
term impact on them or on their children. 

The second is their parenting capabilities and capacities, and 
home-visiting programs do address this. Part of this is child abuse 
and neglect, but there are other aspects of parenting capabilities 
that we are interested in. 

And, of course, the third is children’s school readiness. 

So how do these strategies that we all have been looking at over 
the years stack up in terms of the outcomes that we think are im- 
portant? First, home-visiting programs that offer — are in conjunc- 
tion with center-based care do seem to have the ability to increase 
these young mother’s education. That is very important. Programs 
that are just home-visiting programs alone, in general, do not in- 
crease parents’ education; the nurse home visiting program is an 
exception to this. 

Almost all the programs that you will hear about do seem to in- 
fluence parenting capabilities and capacities. This is very impor- 
tant when you look at the range of programs that exist. These pro- 
grams — these effects are modest, but they are consistent across 
programs. 

Very few programs actually reduce the incidence of child abuse 
and neglect, and there are a variety of reasons for that that we can 
talk about later. 

In terms of school readiness for the children, when we are focus- 
ing on the children, some, but not all, home-visiting programs have 
shown that they can change the school readiness of children. 
Home-visiting programs often also target child and health safety 
and seem to do a good job of targeting this. 

Some programs are able to change maternal mental health, al- 
though that is very, very difficult to change in general. So I also 
focus on the effectiveness factors in programs to try to get the out- 
comes that we want, the effectiveness factors that I think are im- 
portant from my review of the literature. Specific curriculum, very 
intensive services, home-visiting programs that provide services 
less than weekly in general are not likely to be effective. There are 
a couple of exceptions to that. But, in general, if it is not intensive, 
it is probably not going to have an effect. 

We need well-trained staff. This includes ongoing evaluation dur- 
ing the home visits themselves. This is typically not done. We need 
well-educated staff. My read of the literature is, the programs 
using paraprofessionals are, in general, not likely to be effective 
when we compare these to programs that use professionals and 
more educated staff. 

And the services provided is very important. Even in programs 
that are designed to be intensive, we have to make sure that people 
receive the expected number of home visits. 

So, in summary, we can make differences. 

What kinds of programs should we be putting in place? There are 
some home-visiting programs that look like they will do what we 
want them to do. I also would urge the Committee to allow States 
to do some sort of demonstrations to see what happens when you 
combine home visiting with programs that offer these young moth- 
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ers educational supports so that we can get the mothers to increase 
their education. Since this is a poorly educated group, these first- 
time, young mothers. 

States could also try combination programs, if possible, that com- 
bine the best of home visiting with child care. Otherwise, if we 
don’t try both to keep the effectiveness factors in place, we will not 
be able to impact the families that are being served. 

Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Brooks-Gunn follows:] 

Statement of Jeanne Brooks-Gunn, Ph.D., Professor of Child Development 
at Teachers College and the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University, New York, New York 

It is a pleasure to be here today, addressing the members of the House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support. I will be considering 
the evidence for the effectiveness of programs for young, first-time mothers, both in 
terms of their impacts on the mothers themselves and their infants, toddlers and 
preschoolers. A developmental psychologist, I have spent the last 30 years exam- 
ining the life courses of families, both parents and their children, with a special 
focus on what might be termed vulnerable families. These would include families 
whose parents are young, are poor, are unmarried, and/or have low educational lev- 
els. I am interested in identifying what conditions are likely to enhance the success 
of parents who are rearing their children under the often difficult circumstances. I 
have also designed and evaluated a set of programs which aim to enhance the well- 
being of parents and children. These include the Infant Health and Development 
Program, the Early Head Start National Evaluation, and the Home Instruction for 
Parents of Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY). 

References and documentation of the comments made in this testimony may be 
found in articles in The Future of Children (www.futureofchildren.org) from Issue 
15 (2005, on Racial and Ethnic Gaps in School Readiness, edited by C. Rouse, S. 
McLanahan and J. Brooks-Gunn), Issue 9 (1999, on Effectiveness of Home Visiting, 
edited by D. S. Gomby), and Issue 19 (2009, article by K. S. Howard and J. Brooks- 
Gunn on The Role of Home-Visiting Programs in Preventing Abuse and Neglect). 
A list of publications by Brooks-Gunn is available at www.policyforchildren.org. 

The Problem 

The families being considered today are those with young, first-time mothers. 
Each year, almost one-half of a million children are born into these families. Young, 
first-time mothers, as a group, have relatively low levels of education, which limits 
their access to stable, well paid employment. These mothers, often living in precar- 
ious economic circumstances, are also more likely to exhibit harsh parenting, incon- 
sistent parenting, and insensitive parenting, all of which are associated with lower 
cognitive and emotional capacities of their children than mothers who are older and 
have more education. The children of young mothers are also more likely to experi- 
ence child abuse or neglect than those born to older, more educated parents. In 
brief, young, first-time mothers are likely to have low levels of education and more 
financial hardship as well as to exhibit less optimal parenting. Their children, in 
turn, are less likely to develop the capacities necessary for success in school and in 
later life. All three outcomes (maternal education, parenting behavior, and child ca- 
pabilities) have been, and should be, targets of intervention. 

Enhancing the Lives of Young Mothers and Their Children 

Is it possible to help young mothers improve their educational status and/or their 
parenting capabilities? The answer, from both longitudinal studies and intervention 
programs, is yes. 

Is it possible to improve directly the educational success of their children (most 
often measured by how well prepared their children are for entry into school)? The 
answer is yes. Well-developed early childhood education programs do so. 

Is it possible to enhance school readiness of young children by improving maternal 
education and/or parenting capabilities of young mothers? The answer is yes. It is 
most likely that such enhancements will occur if both the young mothers and the 
children are both provided intervention services. 
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Strategies for Enhancing Young Family’s Lives 

Several different types of programs have been developed for improving young 
mothers’ education and parenting capabilities as well as their children’s school read- 
iness. Each has demonstrated effectiveness, although not every program has been 
effective. 

Maternal education programs provide supports and incentives for the continued 
education of young mothers. Welfare demonstration programs focusing on maternal 
education report small to modest impacts on education, as have some home visiting 
programs and some programs offering home-visiting services to the parents and cen- 
ter-based educational services to the children. 

A variety of programs, usually home-based, demonstrate modest consistent effects 
on parenting capabilities (reductions in harsh parenting and increases in sensitive 
parenting). Many but not all programs provide such evidence. 

Some programs also have, as their aim, preventing child abuse and neglect. Of 
those programs that look at child abuse and neglect directly (i.e., substantiated 
cases), only a few have reduced child abuse and neglect. However, given the inci- 
dence of child abuse and neglect, program evaluations often do not have the power 
to detect such differences (while they do have the power to detect differences in par- 
enting capabilities). 

Home-visiting programs often target child health and safety, child cognitive devel- 
opment, and maternal mental health. Child health and safety have been enhanced 
by several programs. Fewer home-visiting programs have altered child cognitive de- 
velopment (unless they are coupled with center-based child care; but see, for excep- 
tions, the Nurse Family Partnership in Denver and Memphis and Early Head Start 
and one Healthy Families evaluation). 

Effectiveness Factors 

Effective programs for families with young children (indeed, for programs gen- 
erally) have the following characteristics 

Specific curricula with clearly defined goals and educational methods to achieve 
such goals 

Intensive services (home-visiting programs that provide services less than weekly 
in general are not effective; although see Early Start as an exception) 

Well-trained staff (training prior to implementation as well as on-going training 
including evaluation during home visits themselves) 

Well-educated staff (programs using paraprofessionals are less likely to be effec- 
tive than those using professionals and more educated staff) 

Services provided (some programs are designed to be intensive, even though most 
families do not receive the expected number of home visits; programs in which the 
delivered dose is low are likely not to be effective) 

Best Bets for Investments 

Based on the current literature, young first-time mothers seem to benefit most 
from home-visiting programs. Thus, targeting this group is a good bet. 

Also, home-visiting programs (if well-developed) are most likely to alter parenting 
practices than child abuse and neglect. Several of the programs also have the poten- 
tial to enhance school readiness. 

It is likely that two-generation programs, that combine home-visiting programs 
with child care, will be necessary to alter maternal education. Programs might also 
need to provide other specific educational supports (help in the navigation of post- 
secondary education institutions in a specific community, tuition assistance or condi- 
tional tuition assistance). 

It would be ideal if states were allowed to mount demonstration programs that 
combine educational and parenting supports to see if combinations of services pro- 
vide greater impacts on parents and children than just parenting support alone. The 
same might be true if parenting capabilities were enhanced via home-visiting and, 
at the same time, child care assistance were provided. 

In general, any programs that are implemented must be able to document and 
continue documenting, fidelity to the effectiveness factors outlined above. Otherwise, 
the investments are unlikely to impact the families which are being served. 

National Center for Children and Families (www.policyforchildren.org) 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Our next witness is Cheryl D’Aprix, 
who brings a combination of having been a recipient of some visita- 
tion as well as now being a home visitor herself. 
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Ms. D’Aprix. 

STATEMENT OF CHERYL D’APRIX, SENIOR FAMILY SUPPORT 

WORKER, STARTING TOGETHER PROGRAM, CANASTOTA, 

NEW YORK 

Ms. D’APRIX. Thank you and good morning, Mr. Chairman and 
distinguished Members of the Committee. My name is Cheryl 
D’Aprix and I am a family support worker in the Healthy Families 
America program serving Madison County in New York. It is an 
honor and a privilege to be here today to share my experience, first 
as a participant in Healthy Families America and now as a home 
visitor for the program. 

In 1993, my husband, Jeff, my 3-year-old daughter, and I were 
presented with a new challenge. I received the news that we would 
be expecting another baby and could welcome him in about IVi 
months. I gently broke the news to my husband and together we 
sat in silence, each struggling with our own fears and thoughts. 

Jeff had his mind on the already-insufficient funds and how we 
were going to replace all the baby furniture we had just given away 
because we were convinced that we were already blessed and would 
not have any more children. I was busy thinking about having to 
go through postpartum depression with another baby. 

I had suffered with PPD for more than a year after the birth of 
my daughter. I had no clue what was happening to me, but I made 
it through that year with the patience of my husband and kind 
words from my family. I was petrified of going through it again and 
the possibility of it worsening. I had heard the horror stories in the 
news, and I prayed that I could remain well enough to take care 
of our children and hold things together at home. 

Visiting with a friend, I expressed some of my concerns, and she 
recommended I check into a home visiting program that was avail- 
able in our county through the Community Action agency. The pro- 
gram is called Starting Together, which is part of Healthy Families 
America, New York. The program partners with families who have 
children, prenatal to 3 to 5 years of age. 

During my pregnancy, she would meet with me weekly, and Jeff 
would join us whenever he got the chance. She listened to me and 
she shared information with me. She gave us the support I needed 
to not only feel like a competent parent to the child I already had, 
but she helped me gain the confidence I needed to talk with my 
doctor about the postpartum depression. I was afraid that which- 
ever doctor happened to be on call that day would either just dis- 
miss my concern or tell me it is normal to have the baby blues 
after a baby comes. 

Through the information she brought me, I knew it was much 
more than the baby blues; and I was able to get the help I needed 
with medication and strong shoulders, and I was on my way to a 
healthier life and a more secure attachment with my son. 

Once Damian was born, our home visitor brought us curriculum 
on the stages of development, books and videos on basic care and 
information on community resources that helped our family stay 
afloat. She left information on fatherhood for Jeff so he could feel 
more confident and strong in the vital role that he played in our 
lives. Throughout the course of 3 years, we spent time together 
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doing activities with the kids, setting attainable goals for my fam- 
ily and spending countless hours just talking. We talked about ev- 
eryday stresses, and at that point there were plenty of those. 

We also spent time about talking my life and what it was like 
growing up. She gave me the opportunity to tell my story, and I 
came to see that I too was worth listening to. She laughed with me 
on the good days and she let me cry on the bad days that were so 
overwhelming that I could barely get one foot on the floor. But I 
put that foot on the floor because I knew she was coming to visit. 
It meant so much to me that she understood the importance of nur- 
turing the parent as well as the child. 

When Damian turned 3, my family graduated out of the pro- 
gram. Jeff was working two jobs, I was now working full time and 
our daughter was honing the skill of bossing her baby brother 
around. The job I was doing was unfulfilling, but it helped pay the 
bills. 

On our last home visit, our support worker encouraged me to 
apply for an open position at the program as a home visitor. After 
all she had taught me and all the ways our family had benefited 
from the program, I was excited about applying for the job. I was 
anxious to start lending a helping hand and a supportive ear to 
other parents. One of the greatest gifts she gave me was the belief 
in myself, and I was lucky enough to have the program see my 
strengths, as well, and I was offered the position. 

My home visiting career started out with many, many months of 
training and researching community resources so that I could be 
equipped to meet the diverse needs of each family. The very heart 
of Healthy Families America is promoting healthy parent-child 
interaction and child development. While on the floor doing activi- 
ties together, we also discussed life challenges such as housing, em- 
ployment, accessing medical care or transportation. 

Offering referrals and brainstorming ways to remove the barriers 
that families feel interfere with their success is the key part of our 
visits. One recent example is, I visited a young, single mother with 
relationship challenges and insufficient income. I referred her to a 
child care center which she enrolled her child in, enabling her to 
go to work. Once she had a stable income, we were able to connect 
her to a first-time home buyers program, which provided her with 
a financial education to make sure homeownership was appropriate 
for her. 

I am happy to report that she is still successfully employed and 
does own her own home. Outcomes can be amazing when supports 
are identified and goals are attainable. 

So, here I am 8 years and a few home visits later, and I am still 
learning about the benefits and the power of preventive programs, 
and my passion to partner with families is as strong as ever. I 
home visit with low-income families, no-income families and mid- 
dle-class families who are now finding themselves in positions they 
have never been in before. They all had a multitude of stresses and 
some just need another adult to talk to, each having their own 
story worth listening to, each craving the opportunity to learn and 
grow and each deserving to be nurtured. 

The common bond with each and every one of these families, in- 
cluding myself, is their child. We all want the best for them and 
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we want more than anything in the world to be the ones to give 
it to them. 

I have seen both sides of what a home visiting program can ac- 
complish, and it is so much more than life changing. It is life en- 
hancing. So I thank you today from the bottom of my heart for your 
time and your own supportive ears. 

Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for telling your 
story to us. It is tough. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. D’Aprix follows:] 

Statement of Cheryl D’Aprix, Senior Family Support Worker, Starting 
Together Program, Canastota, New York 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee. My 
name is Cheryl D’Aprix, and I am a Senior Family Support Worker with the 
Healthy Families America program serving Canastota, New York. It is an honor and 
a privilege to be here today to share my experience, first as a participant in the 
Healthy Families America program, and now as a home visitor for the program. 

In 1993, my husband Jeff, our 3-year-old daughter and I were presented with a 
new challenge. I received the news that we would be expecting another baby and 
could welcome him into our world in about 7Vh months. I very gently broke the news 
to my husband and together we sat in silence each struggling with our own fears 
and thoughts. Jeff had his mind on the already insufficient funds and how we were 
going to replace all the baby furniture we had just given away because we were con- 
vinced we were already blessed and would not have any more children. I was busy 
thinking about having to go through post partum depression with another baby. I 
had suffered with PPD for more than a year after the birth of our daughter. I had 
no clue what was happening to me but I made it through that year with the pa- 
tience of my husband and kind words from my family. Now I was petrified of going 
through it again and the possibility of it worsening. I had heard the horror stories 
in the news and I prayed that I could remain well enough to take care of our chil- 
dren and hold things together. 

While visiting with a friend, I expressed some of my concerns and she rec- 
ommended that I check into a home-visiting program that was available in our 
county through our Community Action agency. The program was called Starting To- 
gether, which is part of Healthy Families America, NY. The program partners with 
families who have children prenatal to three to five years of age. After much 
thought and a lengthy conversation with Jeff I reluctantly gave the program a call. 
I have to say that it was really scary and unnatural to invite a stranger into my 
home but after just a few minutes of meeting with our home visitor I knew that 
we had made the right decision for our family. 

During my pregnancy she would meet with me weekly and Jeff would join us 
whenever he got the chance. She listened to me and shared information with me. 
She gave me the support I needed to not only feel like a competent parent to the 
child I already had but she helped me gain the confidence I needed to talk with my 
doctor about the post partum depression. I was afraid that whichever doctor hap- 
pened to be on call that day would either just dismiss my concern or tell me it’s 
normal to have the blues after a baby comes. Through the information she brought 
me I knew that it was much more than the baby blues. I was now able to get the 
help I needed and with medication and strong shoulders, I was on my way to a 
healthier life and a more secure attachment with my son. 

Once Damian was born, our home visitor brought us curriculum on the stages of 
development; books and videos on basic care and information on the community re- 
sources that helped our family stay afloat. She left information on fatherhood for 
Jeff so that he could also feel competent and strong in the vital role he played in 
our lives. Throughout the course of three years, we spent time together doing activi- 
ties with the kids, setting attainable goals for my family and spending countless 
hours of just talking. We talked about everyday stresses and there were plenty of 
those. We also spent time talking about my life and what it was like growing up. 
She gave me the opportunity to tell my life story and I came to see that I too, was 
worth listening to. She laughed with me on the good days, and she let me cry on 
the bad days that were so overwhelming I could barely get one foot on the floor. 
But I put that foot on the floor because I knew she was coming to visit. It meant 
so much to me that she understood the importance of nurturing the parent as well 
as the child. 
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When Damian turned three, my family graduated out of the program. Jeff was 
working 2 jobs, I was now working full time, and our daughter was honing the skill 
of bossing her baby brother around. The job I was doing was unfulfilling but it 
helped pay the bills. On our last home visit our support worker encouraged me to 
apply for an open position in the Starting Together program as a home visitor. I 
jumped at the chance. After all she had taught me, and with all the ways our family 
had benefited from the program I was excited about applying for the job. I was anx- 
ious to start lending a helping hand and a supportive ear to other parents. One of 
the greatest gifts our home visitor left with me was the belief in myself and I was 
lucky enough to have the program see my strengths as well and I was offered the 
position. 

My home visiting career started out with months of training and researching com- 
munity resources so that I could be equipped to meet the diverse needs of each fam- 
ily. The very heart of Healthy Families America is promoting healthy parent/child 
interaction and child development. While on the floor doing an activity together we 
will also discuss life challenges such as housing, employment, accessing medical care 
or transportation. Offering referrals and brainstorming ways to remove barriers that 
the family feels may interfere with their success is a key part of our visits. As one 
recent example, I visited with a single mother with relationship challenges and in- 
sufficient income. I referred her to a child care center, which she enrolled her child 
in, enabling her to go to work. Once she had a stable income, we were able to con- 
nect her to a first-time homebuyers program, which provided her with financial edu- 
cation to make sure home ownership was appropriate for her. I am happy to report 
that she is still successfully employed and owns her own home. Outcomes can be 
amazing when supports are identified and goals are attainable. 

So here I am eight years and a few home visits later. I am still learning about 
the benefits and the power of preventative programs and my passion to partner with 
families is as strong as ever. I home visit with low-income families, no income fami- 
lies and middle class families who are now finding themselves in positions they have 
never been in before. All who have a multitude of stresses and some that just need 
another adult to talk to. Each having their own story worth listening to, each crav- 
ing the opportunity to learn and grow, each deserving to be nurtured. The common 
bond with each and every one of these families (including myself) is their child. We 
all want the best for them and we want more than anything in the world, to be 
the ones to give it to them. 

But despite all the many proven benefits of home visiting, benefits that I witness 
everyday, the lack of resources in most communities limits the reach of home vis- 
iting services to the lucky few. A federal investment in evidence-based home vis- 
iting, as proposed by Chairman McDermott, Congressman Davis, and Congressman 
Platts, will ensure that more families in communities across the country are given 
the opportunity to participate in this valuable service. I urge every member of this 
committee to support an investment in evidence-based early childhood home visita- 
tion services and to move quickly and thoughtfully on legislation authorizing new 
federal funding. 

I have seen both sides of what a home visiting program can accomplish and it’s 
so much more than life changing. It’s life enhancing. I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart today for your time and your own supportive ears. 

Thank you. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Our next witness is Sharon Sprinkle, 
who is a program manager for the Nurse Family Partnership Pro- 
gram. And she has been doing it for 8 years and has probably seen 
a lot. 

Ms. Sprinkle. 

STATEMENT OF SHARON SPRINKLE, NURSE CONSULTANT, 
NURSE-FAMILY PARTNERSHIP, DENVER, COLORADO 

Ms. SPRINKLE. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, 
Ranking Member Linder, and Members of the Subcommittee. 
Thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Nurse- 
Family Partnership program in support of evidence-based early 
childhood home visitation. 
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I am Sharon Sprinkle and I work as a nurse consultant for the 
Nurse-Family Partnership National Service Office. I have been for- 
tunate to serve in many different capacities for Nurse-Family Part- 
nership, as a nurse home visitor, a nurse supervisor and now as 
a nurse consultant, integrating the knowledge and skills from my 
earlier roles to help guide and support our nurses, administrators 
and agencies to successfully deliver program services. I am here in 
support of the Obama Administration’s proposed initiative to create 
a new evidence-based home visitation program for low-income fami- 
lies. 

I would like to thank Chairman McDermott, Congressman Davis 
and Members of the Subcommittee for their commitment to improv- 
ing the health and well-being of children with dedicated funding for 
evidence-based home visitation. The Nurse-Family Partnership pro- 
gram model has served almost 100,000 families to date, and we 
currently have over 18,000 first-time families enrolled in 28 States. 

Our voluntary program provides home visitation services by reg- 
istered nurses to low-income, first -time mothers beginning early in 
the pregnancy and continuing through the child’s second year of 
life. The children and families we serve are overwhelmingly young, 
poor and minority. Our families are at the highest risk of experi- 
encing significant health, educational, and employment disparities 
that have lasting negative impacts on their lives and communities. 

Nurse-Family Partnership has three major goals; they are to im- 
prove pregnancy outcomes, improve child health and development, 
and improve parents’ economic self-sufficiency. Nurse-Family Part- 
nership is an evidence-based program with multigenerational out- 
comes that have been demonstrated in three randomized controlled 
trials conducted in both urban and rural locations, and with Cauca- 
sians, African Americans and Hispanic families. 

A randomized controlled trial is the most rigorous research meth- 
od for measuring the effectiveness of an intervention. The Nurse- 
Family Partnership model has been tested for over 30 years with 
the ongoing research, development and evaluation activities con- 
ducted by Dr. David Olds. Evidence from one or more of these 
trials demonstrates powerful outcomes, including a 79-percent re- 
duction in preterm deliveries of women who smoked, 56-percent re- 
duction in emergency room visits for accidents and poisonings, 46- 
percent increase in fatherhood involvement in the household, 59- 
percent reduction in arrests of a child at age 15, and 72-percent re- 
duction in arrests by the mother of the child at age 15. 

As the Nurse-Family Partnership model has moved from science 
to practice, great emphasis has been placed on building the nec- 
essary infrastructure to ensure quality and fidelity to the research 
model during the replication process nationwide. Independent eval- 
uations have found that investments in the Nurse-Family Partner- 
ship model lead to significant returns to society and government. 
For example, the Pacific Institute for Research Evaluation released 
a report in March of 2009 which found a 154-percent return on 
Federal Medicaid investment over 10 years from the Nurse-Family 
Partnership model based on findings from the Memphis trial that 
showed reduced enrollment in Medicaid and food stamps. 

I would like to take this opportunity to share an experience I had 
as a nurse home visitor while working with a client named Alice 
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in Greensboro, North Carolina. Alice became pregnant when she 
was 14 and was caring for her child while living in an apartment 
with six siblings and her two parents. She called me one morning 
because no one in her family could take her to her local WIC ap- 
pointment — Women, Infants and Children. During the car ride, 
Alice informed me that her household had not had power for a 
week, but she didn’t seem too upset by this development. 

I knew immediately that Alice and her family needed assistance 
identifying and connecting to community resources. I called the De- 
partment of Social Services, but did not get much of a response. So 
I decided to contact the few local community nonprofits that would 
assist low-income families who are unable to pay for food and other 
vital services. Two organizations agreed to jointly cover the electric 
bill. 

When I drove Alice home, I told her that she could tell her father 
that the power would be restored the next day. Up until this point, 
in my relationship with Alice and her family, Alice’s father was not 
very engaged during my visits. After the electricity was restored to 
the house, this proud man said to me, “A lot of people say they will 
help, but you are the one that really did it.” 

This is one of the many stories about the impact that Nurse- 
Family Partnership has. We can help break the cycle of poverty by 
empowering young mothers to become knowledgeable parents who 
can care for their children and guide them along a healthy life 
course. 

The Nurse-Family Partnership urges the Subcommittee to devote 
resources to assist States in implementing and expanding their 
home visitation programs to serve even more vulnerable families. 
We encourage the Committee to target taxpayer resources to the 
poorest communities that often lack the critical maternal and child 
health and social resources to ensure that the most at-risk families 
succeed. 

I would like to thank the Subcommittee for inviting me to testify. 
And I would also like to thank Chairman McDermott and Con- 
gressman Davis and Platts for their leadership on behalf of the 
Early Support for Families Act. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Sprinkle follows:] 
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Statement of Sharon Sprinkle, RN, Nurse Consultant, Nurse Family 
Partnership, Denver, Colorado 
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Good naming Mr. Chairmans Bonking Member Linder, nnd Member? of Hie 
Mihcrmmiltae Thank yeei fnr ri« uppurhinily in kwirfy nrt beli.il for iht Finne-Famil) 
PaivrtsrshipfNFPj program in .sufi|MR cif ev-tdence-ha-asd e.nly .ni dliiv.i.i home vi.sitaisoi: 

I am ShamiL Sprinkle uml I work as a Kurae Consul lane far the Nizw-IFamiiv Par'aiursliip. 
Aj a nunc wnaullanl. I prunili: Leclmiuul assistance anil guidance in -a lm pro gpuni in llic 
IjOufiltfriKni Ef.C£,:4n witivh : ti£-|uiJi*s Attbimt Arkansas. k'lerida, fieiTgi*. V3ia£i.J$i|>pl r 
K.nih Carolina, SoMb Carolina, ! cmse-ses, Vir^i-nt, anil tVtiL Virginia, i hove been 
fiinuuait w serve sn many different eapacltiea for Nutst-Famlly r'annoship, laduiins ns 
a muss booic vlfllcor, anutK supetvnor, aitd !i;™ ; a nimje oonaultait, using il* 
kiKwindgc mid skills from i tiv vatlmiE roles Id help guide and suptwn our bw-sh-. 
administrators nn<j nfienccs Bocceeafally ifeJLvfcr program services 3 sip heir- in supnorr 
of llic Oburnn A-dmi niatnrtion s pi oixised iiiiHaHi w 10 ereact a nsw evj<kri«-l»Kd bonne 
viHipi inn program for low-income fumiljea. On b=:'hnlf ofilvomoiliMS. -children and 
families served by Nurse; Family Furiricrdiip, i '.vanr Id iLink ChaieHiau McDermcill ai d 
Cco^rrssirLjn Daves and Ihc Members oRbis SubcDnimilLee ibr their cooiun LlmOnl 10 
Improving ibe heatlh and well-being of ahililrun wilt dvd: -.j'.cd funding fcrCvltkiM'- 
bosed Iuuutk vissUtiuu. Your ‘wiKuJc is paving ibs way for a keahhMT, brighter future for Bt- 
rbk cbdllstn and faiMliea 

r.m yenr, approx mutely fiSfidGO firv time low-income molhras become rwgnanl with 
dviir iissi child. Malinmvide-, IheNiirm-Fiiir.ily Pnrir.e;?hip r’MVP i nciiicl has .served 
almnsl 340, -WHi families lo dale. arid euiremly has over J fi.WHJ ■firsWinne families enrolled 
in j> Males. Natans! expansion oflhas program will draiuiiliiiily improve Ihe lives ul' 
al-risk families and yield returns lo society in more steak arid pcoduoLi're luiuiiies Or 
every LQti.fHXI Jan: lies served by NFJ’Viese.iieh demecistraSss rhal ]4jM6 fowetf children 
Will he liospiutkttd fur injuries in diets bntlWO years OE' lift; MO fewer ilrfSA'S will dje 
lathes flrat year of Jife, I 1,000 fewer 1 children will develop language delays by ape two; 
2X000 fewer children will puffer child abuse end negjetl tn rhrir first if vm-s cf life; 

^nd 23,000 fewer children Will be nrrssied Wld emer tl|? i;rin|[na| yuslice sysSem llerougli 
llieir (irsi I S ye-iiii of li Te-.. lituHig other oalcomes. 

Nt'l 5, is 4 volemLary piugrarr. ibdr ptewidea nurse hum'.' vi si lalion iervniOSlO loW-ilKOUK, 
fini-ridif moitiM by tctsucrcd oursos bf firming tftrly In Frceissmcy a ltd cotmisiumg 
through lhf -Pllrld'S 3g£Oiid yOW -Pf life. Tlie rhildmr. ind kime.es NFT wrw ?tv 

sjvcrs>tiejie.-'ig I .[ill ij r n :':i i r ■ ■ lii V:': r 1 1, ..1:1! j- Ihe is, |;! vr :■ 1 : 1 - i :: dir :■. |: ± 1 1 il'i i'.i] 1 1; :■ i j ' I : I.-.' .1 II 1 

liejlr.il, edocamiuL and enualoyievsciL ditpsr.iues chei hive hs :ni:.. negsm':- impacts oa then 
fees snid cocnniejuuss. Kaaonally, 2~ petcem of families sen'rd by Nurse- Kanuly 
Fkrmcnhip in Kirpanic; 22 pernr-! *re Africjn-AmerK.ui. utd dr) percent ise Ometiasian. 

^TP nnnc.1 and chci.-cJicnlsunakc a. 2 '4 year Dorriinismuil Id one anoLdsT. and develop a 
strung relationship over Ihu KiurscofS-l planned visits lhaJI fude.s on llrt; StnssiglliS -sf tht 
young inKliei arid OnhCr peisoaiil bcallh, Quality of tflrS Kividg*drtd ilk c^ir^e 
ijfvckprneirt Nk P miss*; undergo n:or* ilu.-p (SU hoiira era ini og. prior to receiving ibeir 

caseload of no mnra thar. 25 families Their parrnurship with, families is dcsignud to help 
Idem achiu'rt; Ihrce maiur goals: I) improvi'd pregnaoev iKJleomes; 2? iiSipcOuod rti-d 

lioaldi ahd (Jevefopmeau *nd J) imptovod ^lehts 1 tcononiic stlf-^ufftsitncy By 
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achieving ll:^. program abjectivci, ir. :vi> of Ihe major risks f .-■ i poor health and uncial 
■.! r-L-. 1 1 r i L" a can be aigni lifAnlLy reduced. 

ft-'hcji I wni a IMTse llOlIX viritW With Ihe M FI 1, program in Greensboro, Naha L'i.i^lina, L 
worbad! wish Ayom-.J elyenl Framed Alice Alice became prc^naiiLfcl the ay; uL' M aid was 
■ninny, for "her child while living m my ijififlininl with lucr paraaita Rild 6 siblings Aho; 
raedsd someone to lake her almnsl every lime she h.iit no- ?r?Fi5|>rin her baby She culled 
me Cmfi roaming as rtocuu: :.n her tjnrly could drive her to her appoint riven I •:■ ;:i: her local 
Woitwai, lr tai ls i d Children Program During :liv car ride., I asked how things 

WftC iC-)lnft ci hCFAC, tk^bHiiijj a simpdf "Fine" rssponse. Instead. .Aboe inlormed rre 'dial 
her hewe hcd?l1 |ud power for A week, t*n dido": seem too upscl about Ifiis 
dcvelcfimervl. 

[ immediately had a imillilode -nd questions, such as "How >nrvc VD'ii been ■ejlinil? How 
liave you been doing your homework? When will die power gn buck m? 1 ' to which 
A' iCC'S CbJlifflCtl reply was a Simple shrug of the sliojlceru AfLer] dropped Alice oil aL 
hfi WIC flflpWTIlBQenii, [ rcoogdraeJ HUM AliW sird her Jamil y needed MsistanCC 
icksnrilymii nitd ctmhKtiryE id camiaturity i-cscsirfla. A(W placing a call id the- 
Department! pf Social Services iniiclittspoiise. I dCtldtdlD-OOUJtiKl a few jocAl r 

community nnn profits that assisl low-iivcnme families wbo ato unable to pjtf feFfwd 
end vital services. Twn organizations each agreed to cow-i half electric hi' I. and when 
J drove Al itw Iicciiv, ] inhumed her Ih.i: she could toll her lather licit power would lie 
PCSlDiCd ihe iiCkt day up mil.il Ibis point in my relalionsriip with Alice arid her family, 
Ahce'a uniter w« nol wsy tn&iesd With iny vsiLts tu the hcoudwld Alter dc&irictiy wan 
re si reed to ihe ha use, this prrvad map spjd ID me "A l« ef people PSV they will help W)U> 
but you 're toe onu who really did. " 

Afl'Jiliet >MU|ifl nether, IS year eld Jtuuce. enrol Led in Ihc Nune-FamiLy Furlrjcrship in 
tMIforr) OcmnlY,. NC «fty an bar prepHBcy, Uuriug Hue visau iL is my practice to review 
the signs and symptoms tjf pieter m tabor Pit) afep provide t*ch pflmdp*nt With a binckS: 
thuL contains the MFP visit guidelines, Al ri W momlis ficeiiera, fwiicebeEBn 
experiencing. preterm labor. She weal in the health defu^meiYl where 4 k war- receiving 
prenatal cart and lb: primder assessed he: ard pavie he~ aisonicritins ra go borne, drink 
fluids and rest. 

At I ay me, Jaryice's pnetefn bb&r symptom® intaulflsi She wafltsttvbKd chm 
sorrjeihinjj. wan wrong hit: nnihivaler.: becouse-she |vid pe-en to bet nealihciirri pncvirler 
earlier in the day. Jenica decided :n cc.nsjli Ihe Nurse-Farvii Ij Pnr1n±rihip visit guide Lines. 
Alter read mg liver visit guidel ines the wae certain Ihsd she neoJed fo go to Ihe emergency 
Town She wer; ID l^te enicrgcrivy rCOno And Waa Craruspcrtod Id a hoipiUtl LliAl had a level 
lime aurseiy Md coiiid manage ivinies willi cwnpdeit rJiedltLal lieeda 'tospiie rhe eFfons 
of the medical stall !e hall labor, Jonicc gyivc hiidh to n I lb. £ nz bohy boy and he was 
aJiditied 10 iHjC EhOjii^USi inlOnai^T «m: unil, ‘Mbenft jnCuhahira. irtpir-JlCc^ , arxJ OlJutr Lift— 
susbwTima high equipment is ibe bmhl 
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EkOy bs> AlJtn remained bn (lie iieonmnl intensive esreundl fm ippnoni mutely 2 ‘A 
induths During InS hospital GSfTb I anslskd JBIlitt in fiodidS l™JKporinl5nD lo Ibt 
hospiiai It visit Alkb; Uit liMpUOt IVOSOOIIK 3C 1 miles from '*tmi she lived. During and 
after Aden's i vltfiK fcOPii llw- TifrSfMliii IewU H«d 10 supp-on lanicd by praviding 
i r . I - j i ii l-.i'. i ■_■ n . finding icsonrses, faeilianmE her coiiHKlenee in pure ruling and offering 
rtaailHaiKtf Whci die time WBtappHjpriirtei. Allen siartnd Early Heed SlarL al the 
EMfifitsItn of l!ie NFP ntlTW end Jliziiee rsnmwd In wmlc and huyau aanterr-plafirg goitiS 
Loeoliepe. 

JtK* Iwo slot!*; nrejvsc I* glimpse inrln ihe impacl ChafKuiM Family FurlixrSlilp IlSS-on 
lilV I'llW. low-income fair.ifie' NFP can help break Ihe- cycle ofpPVSriy 0) ftKIpO'SflillE 
yrmf; fflOlhen no beconie- knowledgeable paneils wha arc able loom for liKSif children 
ii'ii > :iide Ihem along e hcalrny life co jrsc. HEP Jiuratrs use a clicnL-cenJtcred ai^pfOftCh, 
ah means, live- acini- is cnuljnliy adapting lo Ihf needs efrho ftitiiJy, CASI n ills ItlH 
e-ich vi-ii: is relevant end valued by Ihe pare.' n If s’). NJT nurses also CWIlsnOCte ninni-tcc 
llie model's progress in Ihe field Ihroogh Cits CiilJtiliOn. h Leii nUTSfE a ah pi it lo llie 
nrrlHruLl database, end receive quialCrb and annual itjWrta GvsluRlillg Ihe IocjJ program's 
CailiLy Lo achieve dS&ahLe, ludteriied OUKOmev BashflrP Imp] em«m ting ■Mpmcy’.'i goal n 
nut only lo improve die lives of fifSt-dltte tWiliJiea, bur *lso replicate the nurse hums 
visimlon model llsai *«£ JBWUHl W v.^rk itu-OPili rigorous rtsearch. 

Nt'P is FUl C'ddSKC-blied pnjfTMTl wh muttk-ESWmJwnal OLtcamas Ibal haw been 
demons traced in ior-K FSKldoPTinzw) controlled bier ■ihjt were conducted in urban SiVl rural 
JocariOElS with Caucasian, African Ams-r.LLn and FILipuj'iiL farr.iLu s A rliidCrlTLized 
COIItfOlfKl crinl i&llie- mri'i rigomns research malfvid for measuring ibe tdfK~ : :iv'en5i* O- an 
intervention hec.icrtu ii uses a "conliol group''’ of individuals svi& wiiiam Hi corrpare 
OOSEOines kj :lie gmuo vdvi received a ^woified inlcrviliLtioii. The NFP l^odtl bias beer, 
tested for nver JO wars lnr: t, _yh ongoing rCKkrth, dAvdOpmcnti Pbd qv.ilcei.iori aclivilies 
□crnd'jcted Tiy Dr. David L Olds, prcgiesu JouinJi'r And Dircoor of ihe Ptevenlinn 
Resesrek Center For Family arnlOJiild HeaSlIa at Ihe University of Colored:: in 

13inver. 

Dr. Olds arid, his rfSCSJOll loam hai'eoondlicied Ihree iTindnmiMd, cccilrollid trials wUh 
divcrrM p'OpIfJniLPBS i n Elmim, "KV tlflTTX Mejuphis, TM (I9S7), and Denver, CO (.1 *»ci j. 
t'viJcnte flOtTT one or inwie of Ibsese Lr.alr. den-.on:r1rL,l':s powfrl'ul StneCriKlfS isyalitrling. Lhc 
following (in connsdion loeeich nf KIT's progteeiL yeals): 

[mproved pruynamy upjhdmcs 

* Riedixsioni in h^h-rish pnrgri«r>evi a* a mv.ili of gusto- uncemb hehveen lirer «nf 

jubjP|iirn J ln.rlbj, „-.. IljJji!^ j ii-rjie-L'ilii gtticet LiiKL’.' J becaeeR. Ii", V l.'IPth iff CtLC 

o JL% friveE closely spjetd (s:6monEhej iis'btcqwini prn^irsiLcies, 

0 23 E !t> erducOon in FnW-i)u*rt! prc^ntitsti by lSiiIc dpe cwis, end 

o Sl4's icduciuon in subseqosorpregpiriries for the nwrhcr at-shdd aye IS 
(smong. Ion-- inronnr. xrnmpjiiod group) 

* redue-josi in p.-.'iviiTi i^hvery -dinno^; nviiaitfi wls.: soioked 

» : i v | : i - 1 i.:i disMi-Jei-. ikiTjiy piegnarcy 
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Improved child ]i«.lrh jml .dCYcLopTneisL 

* few l tiiurira irnii-r.j djJdirc: (among Sow resource gi t.cpj 

m rEduiutnL m cn-rir^rr ^7 room. -nsais fw icKidrai 1 - ird poisonings 

* ■ I liduiii^'.'iL in 1 1 1 1 ( ■ . il >Lvr jiii.H 1 1 1 ■ j = I ■_ i_" i 

* 5C% jedarnon ssi L.:ii!h^^i: drljyj ot rhild ?ge 21 .mouths 

* fj7% reduction id beluviistLl and iiMelkniuil proUerra il chdd rgr -6 

» 70% impr-STEmml in midi and reeding aihltvcmrnl !i:,l Hiiirrn ffirgnirinp 1-1 

» S9% jcit-niion in urc sli at tfiid *g( L5 

*■ -OSltt indue fiou in »djariin»n m P3NS iptnar. in Med uf scpeeviMin) ui 

lflL:.i M|^|L4 i L±hiVli^r 

Lcnjrf-iHPjri! s-rlf-Muflu i^iKy of tin; family 

* ftaHr hi ri-tfr. rj£ molhrrs atclydd £g« Li 

* 72W !.'=■■■ :i L!-rtvieiMiii» n| mritfun Pit chid lg« 15 

« 20% KsductiHfl In welhettuat 

4 +.'% Ill'll '.-i-.-: lTi [VJl£t |:-:tieii:'ji in hi r.nr.n.i-ir! 

4 83% increase in li>« fait* pMlic^illltSia ■: I mi/hrrp al-rhikl age 4 

As ihrNFf' model has inoved Irem science lo practice., greal emii-iisis. has neen piaccd 
nn 'building Ihe PCeCB&try UlfNMIhlClinv lOcaiUK cualily and lidclity lo Ihe research 
model dun ng rise tejliiyp’ioh proses ilariOsV.yi.ij Ln addition to inler-she Snucolictn ar.d 
planned udiviltes for musts ra (.ordur.i in (he liomc, NKP has 4 uiuquit dsia vdllMilori 
aaid program managomcr.' system called iheCliniwI SrUO/JltMioii SiysCiBH-'JS) iifil l^ips 
Nh'F mumlcr pru^r-sre implemenLi-.ion and outcomes rithievid li nljfi pmvidt; 
KindilUffliS qu*h:> litfipfOS'inticcI e-il.- Iliiil : m help geide local prod Ices rod monitor slalT 
pm-formatce Ths £[i sva$ deii^ucd i-pcCillcalJy » rerun! Lama I \ -th areefni ili ti, nrrds, 
services pmviJed. mri pgojjress Utwarda Rwon^liiJiing NJ-T puQrHir. #oala. 

h"J-T’s replic-ilioii plan refletls a proactive sinlis-bj^td jjrnwjli srTCWtfy tlipi 0's.yimivss 
lidfl:!y ta- llie jmtgrsm nLodi:l arid enfjne; ctjusisleni pniCiEtam <nauK)n>s;- VFP ur^eii 
Cdt^rcasio ilipjiOil-Si ^:dt ram^ oi'hncne visilaliar. moriej 'hat meet llie 'hig'hEit le>ie] of 
evdyiiiini) SCitAdianjl' in Oidrr lo eiikik Lot l:qgKl posaiblv economic selurn an 
i 'iveprn'Wlfi "MFP sppISLtds PjesidtM Obinia 1<x hia Adminiilidtioci’i commilment to 
funding [KO|tmn.' proven tn work thraugh liUOnOMi StHSnXififi Ci'idCrtCt SxKl nHatch 

Independent uvaJuations hove fojnd ihar jrwetnneiHs in NFP Iwd lo fiflj" .fiocirir relumt li* 
nxiely end garenunent (WuL'.ngfnr. Stale Snsliiuic for Po^lli- P-ality. 2904 & 2098; 3 
RAND Corporation iLudies 3993, 2005^ 2H0R; Riiiept.’nrs for Vvnlervac- Rrevenbaia, tXTKE 
Of JuvfcflUe JuiktiC ruid Deliiujyency Oievrnboiu ad PeciJac Inslilnlc for Resmch & 
l-valtiaiiofij- I3liiepejn-E identified ^Fi 1 nr L of ]l pn^vniitt) «id iJUstveailon procran; 
ouL af OSD evaluated i:.u ir- iv. id± iIvl: mm L>ij Iryhesl Sl^l’idurd of pro cram tffecLiverj«r in 
ntJ.ii'ii:^ adOlvjCL'iil violenl crimct a^gn:^:i(in, de! inquency, and nubidance abase. The 
ftAMl flUii ^'nthhiCOn StSK reports -H-ei^lird fhc reals and bcnrlils of IdFP nnd 
cmdiuJed Lhal llie prngrim prodocen ^ifcnlflcmi iKritfiLS fw Children Mid llBJT [hirenu,. 
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aisd demonstr-’iled a savings io gfyvcrnnvsnl in inwer costs f(:i he-i'il'. child |vrnieciicirL. 
education. criminal jislice, menial heallh. gn>erumerd i^sislancc and. hi glier Lixes paid 
by eir.ployeiS purenls. The Pacific tnsdtule released a report in March 2005 which fuuml a 
relurn ■Oh [fcdvnsd Mcdir-icd in its Line nr (over 10 years) front the JJFP model bared 
(cl filudltlj)£ ffOia r ; i Mf’iipinS liioL showing reduced CMMrUroOal in Mr.hcntJ tlnC hotel 
Siannpa. Kctcm oiuJysea indicate lliat Use ■jjata uf NT? cmh pared ?u miser hume t'i&iation 
psicrirnfr.s fluctuate by restoii. and even ilioufth ’li£ Nh'P iiwdt! is more nutns.;ve Ilian 
rriher programs, it is nol always mOTf CHJienhve 

The T2ume- Tamil} Partnership -argej ihia SutoDMfl'-i'Ke 10 (tawe TWOt-nce* 1o «n» 
Slides: in implementing and expanding, their Ivime visitation pro grams io rct-c more 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. I am going to start, I think, by letting 
Mr. Linder ask the first question, because I want to think a little 
bit about — you opened up so many possibilities, I am not quite sure 
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that the staff questions are quite what I want to do. So I am going 
to wait. 

Mr. LINDER. Thank you very much. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of Ms. Sprinkle. 

I have seen numbers of 6,000 children are born to girls 14 and 
younger each year in this country. Is the prospective mother your 
client or is the family your client? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. The mom is the client, because when you im- 
prove parenting capacity, the child reaps the benefits. 

Mr. LINDER. The pregnant mother is the client? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. Yes. We enroll clients prenatally before they are 
28 weeks pregnant. With first-time moms there is a window of op- 
portunity in which they are receptive to the education and are will- 
ing to make a change and are committed and motivated to make 
the change for a better life for their child. 

Mr. LINDER. The program, as proposed, is going to try and help 
450,000 people a year and I am told that there is about 1.5 million 
in the same boat. 

Who picks and chooses? Ms. Sharp? 

Ms. SHARP. Well, from our point of view as a State agency, we 
look at a number of factors, but the primary one is the capacity of 
the local community, the implementing organization, to be able, 
from their perspective using data that is available on all sorts of 
measurements, to be able to target the resources, and services to 
those most at need most able to be positively impacted. 

So, from our point of view, it is a local decision that we would 
be guiding. 

Mr. LINDER. Dr. Daro, as a scientist evaluating programs, Ms. 
Sharp said in her testimony that for every dollar spent, $3.02 is 
saved. 

How does a scientist or an examiner make that decision? 

Ms. DARO. The cost savings are determined by looking at a 
group of people who receive the service and those that didn’t re- 
ceive the service generally, randomly assigned to these two condi- 
tions; and then you look at their experiences in utilizing public re- 
sources going forward. 

In the case of the Nurse-Family Partnership, they have 18, 20 
years of evidence. And what you find in the individuals who have 
received services, is less welfare utilization, less use of public 
health care dollars because there is greater employment. And that 
occurs because, as Jeanne noted, they stay in school longer and 
they complete their education. 

So it begins a cycle of investment in themselves such that the so- 
cial savings can be realized down the line. 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to put in 
the record the fiscal year 2010 budget conference agreement. A 
CRS memo describing on page 2 includes a provision establishing 
a deficit-neutral reserve fund for establishing or expanding home 
visitation programs. 

[The information follows:] 
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Otdinp Admlnjtfli-iJrtsl'F FY3(H0 Pmpuai 

Ad Pin hi IIS HV2D1G L-idiiji. i :ijucyi Ihr ■ .i:inu Acniin.^niipn prnfin#to li nr |“1 fij - ! i ' rinmnnrnl 
pnibjani Hi aiRpirl (iimili ypnip dp pipi^ liriistits and iritis for iSf (iiufirdiiniiv; and ixpasiuhn of 
“^virianraM-hay^stl 1 ' n-j silii in n ftcc^jtis far kw-in:niyi£ dunhtii and p it i.nimi unmeB ili«pm^'un 
IS dS|!f(TBC: rn "crtaii L'Wi^-«ra± puuivt hi'MCU fa children a=d Hern fanuIsLa. as well u |tlirll± Innj- 
torjl pdSlliVi IlhdidU Ih: SX .'jly ir-. u v,'-jilr. ,J kill i:L.I rrr-y Ti n 1 1 i r. r. I,;:r 1 1| p nf |i i i , - : t g i I him: viciUlipii 

prt^mu IE fr DSiik-id il SI St millkn. in FV’Jll |0 |lri>dj.rr *iih™-ily. S8T milliun in gradllllly 

mini III annul fnnc-rifi rf J 7 p miLlitci IhULdiS) by ITtdr I'l'rC if ihi prosTim CPVMlHJ ud to i I 
hillmn ill tV!l|ws Ld yuf Itn (I Viu IS> f fit AdliiallSiniliOil Iiulr.v ll.il i'. miiiIy #111 ht f.bLil ID luddlliil 
mni-Fis '4 m hjx been itBcrmaly eioi£a»d Md diinn m lu-.-n ^ruiiim ciTccis :r ii iijiiil iiin-r##' i J i 
il ITU ties ond Chlld!ifl. - ACLIIldili|^r, SIAldi. Ie: aliirnr- mil yrihes sstcL -|i -rJiSrhl'i iH'Isr ihr 

pidposed heme viAiilM pn^un Mtdd 5e nipnd to-ntenil a jla* dutribinE. amrnp liilwr iliin^t, itc 
pin stein ■•inlcl iIbv will If.- lo«n sviasint far ihc «fleciivKi«a» if Um prHrun moifel, and ha# dac ilaw 
wiii nmer ilui ih= jim-ni i'ra.jr-'m ni'M>] li idhiifd id (medal r.dih!L>:i * r._:dmy reliitd id Fidfirars 
anil TTnuj ivm.-iic- toidtnea demcnslSULIIIi (fltil ulfA.liven«h would #Dlid> IwvVrtlnfll ilKrji.l.T 


L'.Sb Dvrani rfllnUi nd Ifenm SfndOEt. .■ J 1vj.r:s.i..| ft, Cfakfan »d Fmllei (aCSs^'IMM Ajiyii^Vr’ .< 
SailT.m Ar bV Nj^bVEnrEr !> EEiLiEI IhElL rjfTI rVSDID yf f jEEl^EI i-r’ i r- 1 1- lYr. I L 1 1E1 
r Dr^4fp ( n,»-,- . ..I h. . j.T.. ■jfijf i SMTnaj rilla Mar nit,j.II Darrad r« h >3e rT:i!-3 AtLt hJl*n 
IJinCcrMiia III! hidrp E dUMLE,- liljn r L .,-d '.Ihkfl.Jtr'rE-d ie JftfoS Ifatdin n >h ■•■III yix jf U-c pmeiri -lit » 
alp JWO pe* 'ueiiei hy I ■' j. 1 1 ■ 1 
1 FV»I6 *CF k. l,rt..7 J =+lVElP.ra.p M? - Mil 
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S 


nKoinnas aid twalimon to tami: Jiifcliiy of ibt mwlrl jns Efc-r ■‘s-.'aiuuinii nltSscnve nest ■ihhcw 
msdfls ?s cordnibw change Mr iunr."Tiir Ailnviiiimnn il» ufldpaiM ihai rfdiuaiwl finds w.:l 

SlgSflM 'plAttiing |ii.!L- ame ' Alts- a«l|KKblHdan HOM Ktt&tli «MlbU« Aid IhCi? Ih il iil- 
J il J 1 1 ■ J 1 1 ! ■ ■ : v Ilf |rc-.ir-in|y i-. llmi*^ prdETim' l-lilii it ro. IhtSc pim-ini t w:iild .jlt;i ihdudt DJtlfik J 
jiiiibn«. mnTirtaT^B. arJ evdlLulmri ini (jKUJti ri-ath-tiifiir^ itcc* pfstnif ipy mirkli anl on 

"h jwcuirc fryndom ^rs gmrfluj (valiuntoni «f erfceib*r«*i '* 

RHurien rj ir>r 1 1 1 r -a n ti ihe.VfininlnrMdh hr CLaJitnanl I .i-ilni (*CFJ Mpt ■ . -h-'ir.nn--. INi 
111 IS rcm:y w. txpocMd » tdimi. ,ki Hk M.-yei- *1 Ibd rWII HIM. 4 l( fT 2 U 10 bid (J 3 I KIQIKK now' 
it effort In coardinii: planning tr iht propiMl errors HHS aEtnnsE m tnsrri iha mu it < Item w 
pri trail Jinx cm; IljIu tugg&t? ■ wii* no** of goals lor ins progmm Tlit-jr include ecdueiieiii _-i 
cblld ibuit tnd nqikil, iinpriivrnirnli |r, phlldCHl'i hdlllh Clld liv i I MflUtTl I tlld tfjtu rfliJilKli fct 
•ehid, mil imp-m nmnk ti ihc ability ci piren&- id support diild*ii , jefi 4 imalo<$iiii« i > luuuejA 

I rv '■ I -L ro;ili 07 >1 1 . :■ n 1 1 phyiX.d de lit lop me CJ_ fl iiMcj one nmlel v'l" b 1 1 rTj." nigilkj-on ir nr n . r j| -mnri nee 

found to praifett MtdrtVd ttVifi0S id Sen-rial euilbfnircd cniJrJ iPdls md il IHHDH incJoUCTlllicm of 

ihr*- hnreo eg program would icadi i= nvirjs to rhi M«icna proi/im ^vn ralucbdru in pre.lenr, 

tin hi. emecgeiiiy room lie. unj TLtjri|rrni brilta} i Klims £77 nulllun m ihc lira: fine- yeocs *til MM 
r:il!:mi -:'-'r r I llir rnliir | II jtttj ' 


Liplerncnlilimi nl'lliir pr-pp^.l wr, if reqUL'C Cor^rCUkOliJl jiliOn In pO£l l-.IIkti. iiii toee-lUiuii Ak Of 

rjiiy Jjir^lKi.lh: AdniinretiKUHl bad not pi4Vdtd fuiTlUl Itgudilih-t ! in jiij|.': hi CmiiTiii he lfc> 
poppee 

Early Sup'jwrt fur j jit Lies AcMH.K. 2fi67, , 'l U“ Q)niji«s>) 

The Ruriy £-pperl fey T imilll J Af 1 wtmJd ipffL^irilie relied miutn'ij ficdi ht ■ non fmo.jil j pen: 
p-nr-geiT. In ^J)|eg. WurkHTH. ahd ir*W 10 d;-Tjb. Ji in. eipji J piiily home vintjliim pniihinih Tin 

fimiliii u-nh youag dhadno ud Gineli£a ±kporiinu ukili|i«i, Th* piriWH -of Ihis luppur, m staled m 
Kfi. 1(47,1101 iupmw te wdl^a|| an4 dbivkiriMn! of dnlifceii. 'Jlie fell wwild apprapraw H I WO 
riTillliuT I* Idmt kililklinn In RY.’II 10. KM millioL bJf Ti'llJl I , IW mllllM fcf FY3f IZ, 35JD iUilldl 
rbl FY20L3 aril I'P > million pff FYKl 1 TllCSf frildi WiHlHbi jilne::lller:d iy I II IS After iMivjliun 

nf fwicb wr rwilsiffli and iniiuigiK^ii:d mliujiso, ■■«£ fi lr irftr?. HHJ wenld bt ins^KM 'to ^lul 
1b« mnp nipB dsnds qi Mth nitcbued ort iii:Ho. >r shirr bOhilri-in «.1in !ivt-p fhwli<Lj wii irKorri. 
■si« Iwlbw 30VS ofpoiKflp Lmt HI 2SST would eAftiiti bus tw" frocrim to ruppuri. brae visrislkn 
bp lild. i i J:;' nl Idiipnl ill' lh-? SwLjl SlCUrjJ. , b:i Itar ,’l.UlOjl.ia ludds roc Llnld j:jJ la.Vjli 
Mivieei (Tills rv-Bj Rnripn 7 -* Ruihorirfd irderTJCX IV-B die niiccuily arkdiAiihred ky sbk dliihl 
weliax Mgr^irw. hnwf «er. II.K 2467 doci OK ipfi. Ty Mill lie utiUI wc.hrc ■ycncy mul Jilejiml:r llic 
bemkr liiiiiKxm jjrosri": n “-outo oidioflsa 

Siller ■*■:■ :l,l ' x -Jr-'-r, In wrk tfiTUl fldiral rrinfamul lui II.: ouM Of pi ling ik<::r villllliOA 

I'rinyi M ?' mini idliff Vi'ilb yo.llp i TiidlOi fud rainilio: orp-n-.i^ rhil.liii - ig pnu'lirahli m I 'l . 
dcpnini ihai "u- iquoJ co ihdlr alkinieni mdor ihc prqnpy udiirfinir m-. |,.v To be ccordirrij m 
slisisv «f«d'nrf, ibt iibne- hiiiij-kn rmii by (fler^ on a vofjiuarj' bins, ani rmai br us;d i» l'| 

I *» SAjMid tii^rana.nrhit L i|tnli|y Ihai, amanu nlhai IhiiSS, adfjtlf W LlfOJ fyidSiKM-bued 


■ bij, p, m? 

1 n Ti'li ofHriUtbWTd ml lh ilfr I elite Lllbnumn Cul r'lia I Min l.peiie C.r. luP. TisOr Hiy 

TDCd.f.Tl ledUi ef II. .hi l .s/jl Veil 3blU UllIl: n IfneC p M 
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tttittjh oTtastt v i ? i Lp i i nn *+!»■ hr« ikmcnsiraced f-.3u1lk-.iH: |Mr,:L . c tfTtcta mi afiporaiM diild iM 

firrithy uHjInuTTi! y . redi < nt£ SbiiW -ird MgLed JJd ^(iiuvuifc; uUl IkjIsIi Aid dcv&ldfJiteitl, 

I'l" 1 !' 1 ^tL-Inmfld lO H i. ■*.■■■.■: flfi Slihll ■A Ji Iii^Ii i|_^jli!>.- Bupervlck-n, bn^ life -tnE-SniEf Or 1 ™ ipijMeily lii 

impliii™; ihc ttidillsh Appropnxtc lir.ej to other ojnnnirruy ruourcee jno nppponr.-ird 

2 ) fir ralidig. ■■eihm-ed UjIiU/ke *irl roleiid k? thwe prcgrcens. The ItfiislaiiHi hinlur 

I"" 7 ' d« llill -"^ 1 ^ 1 !■■ iv iKHinl (■■ : i jjiliir rvpc'dl'UKe I 3 dKliriCfl iibLT: -pr IhSIT fpertiilhl, Clf bi'-Tiri' 

vututim |cu|piinjE i'i3' dwi i iidhtrt Id e n«fcl oSiamt vjiuaJm 'nidi il* mcu$c<i ivUhm cf 

rflt-nVif-nt 3 V ^OClikdlly rn FV2D2Q, dTa slbli* 1 :-. L‘ I jvi ! : ! r res rvii i III ■ ■ nnejrr ihr pin [r ■ : : i -rn.il Ik 
I'. l III!:- II'.I. I.'u: tty KV3DL^ u: irurc IIlhii -1l)% lyT itu nil UJle ipeiwmi would M WtllKWld f IlK'do for 
Il~-Jet jI :Evjiil'i.E irinru! 

Tv-' n=u*i*ra till re ■.vi-iriiliiri ll.nl unnli ht ppprc^riaitd bj H.R. IdljT, [lajti weuld llttii ID JUbriJL i fpwil 

indication inulufmEadtswipoen sf !•* -dum vtikuiofl fttijhiHa did ue - tn^eitd s^poried - - 1 1 K. 

we _ ;ilJt mullt of t SIlID llftdi ISteSSmejK, Hill -Vpavifinl uiltuko. Sblln- w ih in ip-wvr:! pan! 

dpplnicdn *D£d be eiKiilad bo t&ceivt ihr bur cFcipr tjrjii ello-nmi i^d(r ;te prosmo or of 

dicii iih.vLIf i-vp-iikliJuitv, T:n home vijirtf lion Ln p ViOlfr, -BMt In J-YMI E .'lid TCCt In J-T20 |J uhIb ill 

i-iANi)iKfl! ynr >. Anici monk! nor be Fi” ! i"(d Id 'at dUh feduik r.niU u meet ihelriMfliaf of ilw 
pniippm (Hit PlBlher, ne|>— mrdl W-Vtl KY2D3 1 , 3 SJUU lb ull mi race » fend; unapr III.* hn=i: vlillillnr. 
propam unless hi HE dnctmutil ihu In lie tUed jmr prior to the fisoal jrar for wlrah tht pint wmid 
hi 3M.tr<S«. i he viif'i i.'.jI v^ralinj fa -cnaiiiv jifojrarre. of hKse iiiiuiivn no iim-..es vvmJi yaniE 
-III 111- 31 1 lid llhjm npri i -y .ih-wrrn wpp no l(ia ilun lilt IDial Unbvini il AfJDrJ Cm Aiik SUipvtai iv. III! 
KXfind fi(i=il junr P^WdTB tlw }KT fer 1 1 : = p uiU HE Du- he Irak 

1 1 . R B|| imiddiied by r' . MivDtl iiij LJ Did !:-■'■ I f- 7 rri lEfer-nl Li :hr Himv V 1 -- i ■. .inj Mliid 

CbmtUDt. 

Other -and Related Ptdjjcisala CiTSderni-n^. IIhhtld- Visiting 

r _ r propodais- ddStrrtKi lldD\± vy-DUld nlc foeird nr^priTl In for hrrao visiltiion Tf^aronv"^ DPI 
ivr-ulj ffmisoi '.troKi^hDptn-eiiibdriim!eir-sin-<-i of o.ijihl! [uporrfiiurcs iorm -oiiflr ween: 
piDMult Ldh-e -=te;iled «mF llllv r fmi func.ni; fn: mere iirffoiod hbdu: yiintcjen judilimk TStst 

ircltdr 

^celiiin 1 7W erf lb* RcdUi.nE dliO P4td fdrAbontUiridSU|]p3HrDg Puenh AeI rff-S. IOWjUP 
CoiiLiess! M-oiibhas ! untwined HH3 id- hake prir* to Iwsl bullb depaitmcnls tosuppon.hon»3i- , i!ii! 
Ly leguteiDd. iiirtsi tn tiiiH tj- —ijihjn wuh rliil” tn co Dlitr char. 1 2 JEDirLfi Li:d i.< niDihers “hb art 
MllOir Ihn .uy; ?lj in." wtlP» child It nOT IIIDiD Ihui 12 vluiiMd. uld “■ i I . u. Ilirir vlilli Lijr : e^ii^ied 
mni n-oiiic be eypecied io provide kfornuilDd d± bhihl nalih uni df velopnenh pj/tt.i - n j ndi-im, 
IntUmulinci on fmniln|; res:ur«s, ^i-Linii.r.i pDnmiinnwqiikihovein Iho icrol rfiion.Mnd or proipinj 
iliii Iteillisie [iafeie-iii [uinnL >n|r-.ir mv era. end fecuul end midicaiJIy iempkit m forenoon ah™ 

H n 1434 mrM he"? euUwr.Kd to siliun if. diiiRiiOMay af^priaiidM Ac ■an 

jvripeii. T'-r hill fwtsch IllClUdeC miliy proedlloisj Wil :rJ=ir=il hi Ihr n.:mr Fearpjr uni f\:miii=nie, 
Md»MI Erduraoxi aiidLahO and HDleCE 'P.hiDt Indilmii r-mmillrr-. 

SecliaB ioJW.ft 22UJ ir.J_i.3iu.:' jdL'^m-i j: Heme Ad) *or^d ■nihoriielillS in«onmli>Rvn'»iih ikr 
toJ-tiiiJii Depunjriiii: e» nule pmMtj t. I.ird rducauon itiocoes end w eligible petlit or pm-ire 
idiimdiiiiy-hivril erprii^alrene. Io o'pmil qualny proejraes Dl edil^ etdkhDPd liunc ■ :>i! j:i.'.i to (mr 
Ihry -:nr.- oflfoolively ■«<■ and «r,t L'.-^liih .V^IUK ItJritt iindildri^ indivuliulh ndf binri ix. Ihr 
Ulllied Siaits DJM-tlDMiiiOrDlDi^uap! Ll^rn Fjik tsIi, irr|ivj-in|t Iitruo |k>. of JluuHy m Etelilh t™* 1 
L.edir thtr ed.iuiiinul achievirriwni? or itiecr^alicipitlpn a [Kl!ly r or ceu.f. Aiiietiidn [ndian'AI.este 
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t 


N»ilwi jidipidu *1- Tit n- will J Mdhiripr diwircorvny -ippropiMiiHis si S3? mi anfflf muiu ind 
'^Ith nutfl" Sir FVHJI :-FVJOI o 

Serial 6 kT H.FL 2KM {Editulisn llcpai il Hknn would 4ndkDnse Sf- M'tnw : •. ' ■ 

[urdijlikiii'j v.iih Tic Eduiiinn Orpriripi Hid WHS » nuke it'iippin -f pinti m lx«t edinttkn 

k^ertiik.CcilAii ith^ili, i.lnMip ihcTCOpmod h’r 'krl liC- d:|yiii.r.i. mi lu OO-iTLllLijLy bjiOd 
<cj^ainthsii iern|j funjliw m Ibl drUiJl FtTtH. 'IlKpUipMCOfftM Jriltli is Odd be luL-jipjiil 

firiily iflijmii of cttfy Childhood home VbraUML mini* e-JTadiwIv rcjrli ini ww nintnr 

D Hk lulllsrv. '! lid bill: UUbld nr! :r:i..e Jik.icOaziiar. i|*"i •:•: .ilisaik of fill — 1 III rn (or I'S'SIII 0 ■>“ 1 1 
■'!»ch sums' fra KV2UI I FTJU 14, 


Rdatud Current Federal ProgMins or Initiatives 

SmnaJ OLfSEni Icdffjl fllkuiiin..!iL.u:!.:|.:|!ii.- Und filar. si-il llr.i!°-v ^tjn, r aplii^iily pppsi.-^ tiring 

YkBBUor^luMiddnd uilqitdUHltl^t. ■ pan rf d h cr i End r*r ■i-cfc r«i In cddiiKxi fle AiHiiiianricn fcr 
•CrdiiTZ-j! Uia FfcUilitl (ACT J hcuin mppnnziiE K hlOE ■-■ I !■ r.-S 1 1 13 r. imllEJLVr in KV2IHC1 TbeK |!mg .'llli 
ik iKe- ikusc 10 Nprie vip iipii.in. t*J ilw wren: ACF heme vtnonka Lniiluivi ire Imedly deienlinl 
Mv. 


I . J. 1 J 1 , Head Start 

Auihoi ized siiids; ilir Hod Siari A^i, t^rly I |rad Sim tarty ehildiowl HnKu to Mrrili<» 

expboiiiig riiil&sn miKimilln i-i-iih cniJr?- .rdrrjflr iIwm- Lidi HMd Swi jczgAuns eeek 10 crotnme 

prtnWd (iLHzrte^pr. gnllfnu Iftf CO'-ElO.pTIBm O' 1 IllirJf aid kSddlEffi. Ell J |H l !rT*!l= h.-jllli- limlj- 
! 1 1 1 1 -.- : k ^1 1 11 1 III I V»SC?. Hr'l} i:;id Stem |W: j:: 1 luusirtd S6S« 1 1 1 : 1 1 i 11 n in Isdsift! Sfeld Smi ri_-di IS 
*1*1 ibwl SI .TWO ditto™ Ulder rile Jfc: CiEii:i.iik, r,nl:i:.;ri.:i- a ficnilin rut* have inuemn 

bf lew Htl pOViPJ HIM, IIh-uiJi iMt Iiujr silmi he dijihl: kiicd nn (His rJJi-;:rii>i pavit-TiluiMI |« j, . 

homelesudu or eligibility b IhAipdiary Auimiiic tv >bedy F-smiliw (TaNFi. ^ipi* ■— ■-!* tliwirisy 
1’k.cili: ISsSI.I M IhSIn-AucS’Karik Heie $li|4 HTUCWS tiny bo pKWldlJ lICHltfl emiertwt pruppun. 
lnirtt-bintJ pnjpunj, ind pippup! Midbint tMikr tai« ud tKsmt-JMMd: «rytH. In hsiu hised 
pinpuiK. liiililnn mil flop fiPi,:? r wt nppened ihmsijh weekly lume iuii or n leeii K n. :umi Jrri 

himr-mr pri.ip wthfr On evefKh.Cs. Kills llcii SiJl. Li uliiilnulrrcd by ill: OITiEt wf I liud Sllil 
“irtiin 4niArUniilran«i SsrCklWn Prl FHnllki CAdFi ie HH3 


! 3 ujstrhy StnH 

HciJlhy Slarl i: n.i.iiirrod unitor lh* PdHic HboM StHiItti, rt« (I'.L IMt-lSOJ. ItJtnti neirt> 3 lit 1 
i»mnrHiili< .one In itc;ni omb liif recen-ifd indual im'diny tflttxtraiicy i^:ji:A:i liiWuli nl iboui 
S K 4 m ion" Ikohr^- Kizri lundin£:k pji-ntiilu --p.'inl "Eominuiil^-^iE-i^jKdii-ilcviilcTtcr-xup-porlcd 


+ Scri'i , ]LCi HiL San Ji:|nn Ti: Shun 

krp 0*1 l ■ (ti Kf tk»4Vi.1nlL-At«ISZ ■Hiu.'teWivsIlial.'hir.'Mei ijnidiihfrJOo 

’ llci mun 1 ■: ipn . a, 19 ikM* . t,. mkrjw- -b: ilrtj Hin Aid i*r>^i cp t* l<Al af ikiiiti Irbc 

SrC"Ti hrn'm ii.-niiy Ike p-c--iT rr- peifdisc. Tin Lta inkir i Ilai ±u: dh i^iiiavaJ Jrp+fc ■ T >: li m ■>.< i «.■*, >+ b-ari I hTjI^l 
Miih nsnu I M P"! ■ ,+ *i r " ,r !br p:»rT»yA»t B pie'iTiirt'd^ie taiuia ire ia iif-n - , ii^lxi fntir;i-"t-j- efcixtca i^-a n: 

herre tn r-r i •- t-c i-v iIe (mwahy line-. 

1 U S r>cr?iii.nS ui>JtiPh wpJ hum Smm ud StrAzu .<dn rdurree#, £■ ^li-ihi cf 

lean Cb#J j 
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ta KCM« .nw'l mcralll^ Mil iflyiM* IkLIe MMm Tie IeIutI-. will E:cr ~nlhcri, Special 
■VUT.-.-n IF i" f'i ! & Afrit it Ajfjn i_m and dUSCf illiiiicily £fnrmni|t« it Iriv i.il."h llVrl anil -wtximal 
dtsrti IK ■±ij. , r':|iLLniLiiLjF:ly high. HuM,y Suit pnrfttii ttavn few FHirkn. I Ipwtvtr, ihry 
fl:rt-:rulKniiJ-.i'i,i.'.ir-.L.iL-.'H: urr'.i^'j irelndinE c-ssi mas hg[ mere (home rouinEB*d linfcs Id 

hcLlh :tre mil ether neded Mmnffc dipKI Ctfntdj Mil J«r HttlluftliA hy Ifllhrjb GMIUmitlllli 
nmiEETi; Aciucnl'g ni:l rvt'cTT^' if pcr|lW]l patq'lJlu'iC dCptifSiia I. M< shaft; ttKWdittftiOa Uld HUH 
lu #nliptl wrrirr;: ±t h.iEh nsk weniin six; Gilftitki, S.J Lt Ilnur ibuc uid ■luiLoJhi: xiulciul iCnJUding 
■ nd surran. mshlll hliJlhS&YiOll.aaily 1 '■ r nil i ir. |iin::v ng; pdjiriJiiin mn-kir^. :r-.ial-i-ii. hitting 

«i:!|k|.>Hiinii/lirj|ili> Sms:> uln.niairrcilby iLr- hjwffe Rifwiotf and Sendow Admniilnlkn 

ISOtSAI wuhJn I IFiS 

ClifKnL ACf' ]di>mr Visit jtinn 3 ni+j H nt j‘VC 


Itylniudfl h-iiIi P^lfiCd, HHK. nraipi ii< Aferimijlraiioa far '. Inkrin and I'-sm .cs < ACfJ his pnov d« 
r« Eiiinj; Mipjrrtiiuicn of bamc visr.itja programs id (irtmaL child iiuarceuiiom. 

Funding far line m It Ufa's war -R||M||V neqiiOFIld S, III: B.Sh AjlliluJrjlil'd. Il 10 ■inllitn llllll iildt 
firm I hi discrarairy Kuwna raaun of fee Child Afeu W Prrvmiinn vd Imwirail /Wl, CUT*) i in 
KVJUM b-dftil. Al lit lunt, Ihe Bath .T.ilm ■■:-lr.sliiir. i.nijhl Uv funcuiE 'fl "EXpa"jd txmSE ffPirUTIF 
ill ii pm wb clfci j« m:yfa ? of purpr faini viHuliPh upgrade enuiiut p»wiim m r&l I am. - proven 

ifTivUvr iikJeLi gf mi:jr hcm» v-Mnewn: IMIlId Ifjl Cfrinrujl ill Kr in ill jlr 1 (X:i>|s nil Si. j (JtOSiill 

:fY::livt mplW of MUU hfHM V s.r.r.an.^‘ CanffS I |i.in nkil Si Q mi Mi in i fin dkrihilUdWlh FVlOCfl 
Ofa pr&lldtd Ill'll ihl Hi dS A ire ;'Vdd Ei di!i.:lr 1 i bir^:i'H inipi r-vr.l i— p|rirunvili||- gC ■ r. 1 1 I i : I - 
«VjdHlEl t> 3 Sfd hL'ilif Viril-n; nfhiu 


O' Sepesutsrr 3 d, JOOS, HKi’ACF imihfed pi»ii>- in 17 pintail i r I > iIwk kr nuppornc •iwkii"**- 
htsid hoiiti viiiiii^. m pinErj idiilil raihrrjiinrni Thuc iTr.'iKvs uiiindtd is iRt irvpLfjuni sr enhinte 
mil >J :ily 9 i irirly ;.f hjmt MlillllE mtxlsls (sltM Of m Cdm'dullLAdl, ii; ..dn^ Ihs HUiid richly 
PuipEphlp ifell'hy J -am. ‘IF AnurjCS, Pliv.lS IS lsaulicia, SilcCu-:, inJ«htrt. IniUlliiin, HHS 
Sordid fl'Ki Id S|i- Hilijiii.j Tvln ■ FLlKlIsh, lu. ktU Oiif-n I lit L rim fir rrMrEn In cdntkjEl ■ 

:r.FF FiK* oraludildi dl i!k jijubci' jiotpar-j, includ-PE f 1 1 mi inf liimiikilidn ihi 4 r: 123 a fidf lily an; 
outEnrati Eiudy; ukJ (]) a && iiufy Mnih«R«itir* md Chipm Htll nrssi ihr riiiHifn rnri ~r-ri" 1 ~ i 
fui li'.iniin/ im'A'"rl in Fnrilh-jki ipfd-nHiiDB sh srsid iriJWilJ^toviatimdliiaFai icdintaiL ulniu: (o 

p.nwri uni r»vr l«r»l Eyilusitos'StiouifiLhli kswoIl 11 

F.-r FVKOP, Ocnpm dtrtnied ihal il 3 .J if. .Lion be sei Jiide n> '■iiif^fni ton:i:uii<$ md nti+ 
OOinpillli™ puns Id Fluids 50 diFjii.i jbi: i.v r a I ri i-= ■■ I -rfgi .v rg InrdinE llrf.iiTP :nlc (rair.-chp fe .1 
hear v 111 LuiisnBiKtaJi ihu im Ikch xhnwn i» inijnFVf 4 i« hidtai, “ril-t-sira, ind Kif-suffinimsy of 

luii-LnijLfm;, fsiM-rr pinf r-F uid few chiidiin ' ,l? 7 Ik OtudA .A Jin Ins rrouisitd. Domimsad 

fliitrl'PE fur 'his in. 5 isip*c j; tl J j nr hen far f-Tlfl 16 . 


t-nrriiE-Jl 

frr A* Ck— T- iVw. p.l« 

I hinCfil If^Khv S 4 *i. ■'■n-.i-.ia'ica. laz [hip h aJ ii f-iun ij.’ | 

,a A7.r pBWaitam* FV nit. 

' ki “ ZiiJj^c-DKi, IIe-w Vufzcn, l! d> Prei-J'rf CTi Ji 1 Mj 

h |j i ■-■j- x p. (’. i| >i h, |..i l -p i.i ^ -a cl :•.« p- 4 : 1 1 tt* joc i i £ ■ r i : a a-;--. 1 u lu nit t+ >. fri't.*: : iaaifiiffi^i 

II ri i.v^ i' 1 vd. H2 22S Tlrr tlricncri Etnlf pmvi4a: "Ai n Incri ftmi SMI .HCF Null 

f-^NElJ&l .J 
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ftngvmA knw 


Existing Federal Estate and Locsl Funding for Home 
Visiting 

TUete Irt rrjtiy ■ tMiir itct' ilK frapim 'mKtflL" TIKIS rndela <■■■ he iliflfcrnliilul b}\ :-i-nnnj.iTlrj^- 
- ihry ni^id to Krro, llw totality ji> 3 du.-itun J scrvic-n, itairquMkHLans Bid nwnmc 
ec*fife p-racra* goal*. md ®± oius idtvjtti ur-zuirijulj ihry mm ir- wvrjcirxs wMi iJDiiliri. Ai SS2SI live 
rri^-i: j|y cf wimed heme vuiii=|i mu:*U -stc h<c: widely .iidlcmcMM Efcilihy Femlllei 

AnwAi: j .;&p«uuig i ii imti md dir nij.-in nf C ulmbu, d JU Urtti, 11 ' p-ndrri .t rd*iteii iSD 
ecd d* Dlfirkft of Ctdim^la, imp 4n L' .■? I _ L n«ij; ld Niest-Tajaily PjiLnn^iip ciMjf*.. ISI 
Eton: Brijirtu^iHi fur P^cnkf af FTfFrhjdl TflLLgsitrf! (U micLiiiditn (tjpirri cf CblnHiji, !4( 

mid Ihe i'-jrai-llliild J3:tiii ProiiiJm f J5 iLiira h-i i I : n? fJirij>:l *.f GiJunijJi, «■ » l idj snrji 1 


Flcy^nJ itmn Gvm If. min;- pirj hoiiir viii:n.i inodcli-, m-fp^ ivyiciduiiy bknciiic oipwlr df dii 
nvnkli lislrd .jbc'Vt aid cdi srs ilui an: ifekpcmknily ijav»|ij|> 7 :: ire j|k in ise. Mosi hern: Luioog 
5fDjrjnril use 1 blind i:f ftdciij mil i-Jjiia binding OTEKlIi. wtlh id not j-ldilium! iuipuL (Amiafc fr-nn 
30(.ll Sjili. Hindu iirprvalean^rM '' For UlIlNKt- lUppon H.I jxallll' Familirv Arraign (flFA) 
priyiiiniMii ’fiOfenmf I ran hi iwraieofZd Initial Oindidy mbuns*. i() rtale njrKi-g KXJrws.wd 2."i* 
liiml i'n-J:iig jmnef bysiMe ' 

Wliilr m Hlprl hv i*wn made is in ihorouijh in cnrv^<lin H flx?= drip. pl«?r rwf rtipi infcmwi’nn ™ 
funding iwrcei jpmibiilariy ji iht sites ini luce lerctj) ~xy ikh be eortprcfleuiw. 


I... c:i:ru3; 

sissrr irJ !Ick Itrta rcr^ liu hm tail tftfw I Ip *i*l Jri«rni. rattan oe£ conn! Ic4 mah la pnfcxa nsabla. 

aPUNMcd < I'fp.i ► -;t i ina-ailirl die -:ux:ckb eleI a a iCiJj-nlhaiL j-ijJ-dH* pp^ r.4. . ■ 

' ' 3h i rr“ ■“■bv.ir trjln r tji-i i B u Mip;a cCfiH^.vJ.L'a-'VWq dtatJkfcaac-r. Ftic lAard-xn u uned *:rcF-aK.- r tu>H iTdu r 
HaSei- it ^jrpatav tur. ins npani i r Q*.V-f fci iMsrna lift parispaiHi msir irlimuwi 

a i h Pit HjrvtyivactrlpJiww h lid i k ■ b ci b ■ u neri a k; 44 i<t rtjj ji.i; _ h.t.t^ ptfi 
M 3 k ;tjf ■.■jva ,wiii j*i*hi.vv^ tV:f^ ? fr>3 1 : i biJi ■ at i e-acic-Ern ■ 

lls\F?^L£AnTD,^rtTMRU] 511 rJsl^r ^irH STn: PDF hVn.fc.cn cikx tot rET.CHnr iiriKapitDn Arh:r =F,c Uiacd 

SlaVrlOlly. ?BTlPa Bl fEKfacRI lllE-.J>:i3XL LI KHE'.lJ ET±B r C EiLH i0« 

1 Ski hnp-.ywmi. P WW i wlH I W^ IlHf tftfEwrtaHadnc c I n>u:ici3 a - du-A U ifiX h I I 7 K.r^-i <P*I 
rrF^Eicai panspiih-ia iha I.Yjici Aui-f wt*. lit hV«c Fanlf Mmccitra nrosnlf ha< HkEijI icmttuii awdl 

Lvlkfcmloin in ■rcLL 

fcif' hi;«ps'aliP *:atHltpVk-s»i |J5£lSd_,hSL B rS'LxcMECE pri. IvVai :Lv dvia ||.ji4i | K^4^r rri^ 

rents- c -f svn.ira: i i ukt 1 . j»» 1 h^v .ii^i M «.» i ihn i^pr E-atfruDi i: tba riiim ekij-Ja-|VE i, tn i UE«aiuf .^ibj rTxa 

CPS iki Mai rim sfkI tira bared ori .a olh :f ih:w -1 vilieni cci fit iki ^iwSm tied abcAS rrainor p*”irp«i cr. M±rr 

PW LVil+d r ;Jp’cy jiI.p lllPSV bE*.- a a m :-n iiHirsa:ra£;. 

" S« Snpi'i'w-JTA fiATiai^U .■■f.1:-:**hppvppjr- Y i »L Xsh- tail Lbi? a iMKd ■■ a PjraaiOiJri 1 |ibh Piv^nai |PC3IP;i “Mi 
.v ci -r --“ra iBB j ibvi Rita i , . ■«. |m ir \tim Rdi i fedHEa I : f pufm .-S ■! :■ docurzai "P.a u»m 

lUirupivrolBtc aPc ipmr| Ifl^kka NaBfere : led ihh M?i^a ^iKi^r.n «ihr 11 k LVikil Slrxp-aihr. tLltP 
jJie.-aaQ-uai rj n i eja «■ I p 

1 Fw wr iilaimiffi an: Kif ali.ia: Jip^iiVaaaj; ..air-i-ar aVaviA Ani Lurt-nVr. 

htaiK^d ^Itl fta Cliton :r Purj. MuSmi Sitrol ft! r-J. k: Mii.lL. CA-iM Lti-WIV. PWmmiyiWB Uinc™fkT 

:^heU3E, JLiU--£iMiJ lY.-v-v h' - . !yrn. i.fcJHI. '■‘•'jjKTTT* B . |\ I*. l.in'b LI if s * J JKilaUMkri, ill>5. pnd l-Ytafcfcy 

Fartlm y.rrmzi. 'Lfcaaxr 5- l u^i| ' .^l- .T r ,fc«i l7bw. lift a 

ka^* LVnNV h^ihffsnlcrirKiiiiLiiid^i^afFulifl fsJ 

" Skx JleJni I'jnliu Ar^tiu, tain - ^ k c4i I 19 !/ hn i ^ □ Boxn-^-i: ji'rx r a a 1 1 i ix-j x'-^ c-1; un_^_ ua b ra i *dr 
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C jgg^icgnii 1 Hrjrjrek !:<h.tlT 


J1 


t ij J'.'cjiE i'uiuiinfi Suuri'ifh 

Cun fun jOi-ift -MU KMHtl tf Inin jl fUltdiig [in !nn± V-Liiliug him: uiiii: I'ilhii pr:yi jiii- fediniAJieaZd 
Iivm'-ei jl _j !T=i == i k. fsdeid ■a.DiLm, irtrci ..Trzjurni y ItaU-S E^ffrl rr„— I n|' Hr.illh nr. I Himilii Kcrviici 
CHHS-'i .nv! lie 5J3 L5rr:iriiiKri iir=*jraiinT. (F2>l .S;ppor; frumriirtirs frfrr>! PTOFWTH «Fnn in 
Pt¥H?l4iflTrnmj wsiii %sni 5 pmp ims. -such m Bull IJifrl Sure Dptr-iiE uhn ruij.iMS io efirir OW-T1 
Hopie vrain mndsl Jcr olhf r proEFiins. kie* u iln Mxemsl ji>l Ciild McC,* Uiudk siMfs. Iwm? 

WKJCnfi snvion HO onpilcill'. pt-'Hiillid lUI'llt. bJlill:; ill' 1 1 duly JftiVllin III Jl UC siigiSEft 0] 

IfrCElYC j hi>j z Oj-24C£i&.ib AjiidLlp Fixilk-, Lhoc ■ i Sar/i- pi::il i:l‘ n::i "a! [mgrame iii-lnlin^ SJovlinaid 
Afti TMIpMjp AfeialanCt fcr Necily F.miilici llAUFl ■‘hich miy pjppnrt iptririe hrmr visit by 
z-crjicD. ■ i _ 1 1 r I - h i ■ ; ■ ■ 1 1 y iisn: pmg-im pijtlroriiir?' In lhf Irnsr caw. Iho Acaruw dflfj nse O'plioiHjf fwn- 
wi hcinr viiiiinciiiiliii:vEg; rjriln-. Hire oc ill of Ihe ieIivIiies pKfti&l urder tome vxHEirj pcbj^irrs 
cm 5® oonjadffed cc be Jllod-si^ji iiiutjlti In: iuMtnj&iJiiitjj li.j j^uirun'j overall s-iili 

Mlliy HH$ EKglIKU IttW imvidBd fielding Qj Sif'idrl huik- HiiliiiJ, [rheum- mi.I'iiIimj Medzuid 
milt MX rflle Soiial it.L*,iy Ali;.. ihe linlkiM He.lil: Inwruw? Ttup im (CH in. 1 Ills XXI of Lte 
Sdii(i Auu-ily Ai*l. TANF {Tn as IV-A lh> $orj|| Ssojritj AElJ. ChlU W? fp-TE SlTWH (I -if IV-R. 
snip art i nf in? Socnl Swimiy Acs); Pirniolinp Safe End Scflfclt E-'iimli« -11111; I V-H, Sutpjn 2 of Ihs 
Skip. Seciirny An): S3? C-J"iuunuj- Bused Ch A Abase Prewdilu Pi-.^-:i_:: fCBC'AJ 1 , Tills II of lit 
Chile Abus? !'«■' 0 .:ii"ii End Ttanmec* Ail, CAPTrtV. Fji Hr;.! SLiri i I !r a 1 1 Kliri AilJt, Ihi SitiiiJ 
SEi ViOei ITuLk Ciiuel |TillS XX i ■ ! Ill z Snziz. Secimly Atz!); ll«z 'Child Cwe an:' l lzv.'ls!p"-iT! EUnzLGiuil 

fTzile net nTiliE Si-mi*, ^uuriiy A.M and ihr Child Out lid OWdrini Ul«k Craw AbJ: she 
CdmiTifniiy Servian Rlwj Ongnl (CnmTiinily &;!vees Blixi i.irjrsALij; r l? Mii.omil .md Child Hep '4i 
B1o« Ci r-3 ni 1 1 iIIe v si The Social JiecunQi AeiJ; H t±Kiy Pj : i iSttiiaii UOH EfihtPubJJe UoilihScrKioe 

Act); Ihd IhO AdblOKCfil ird KlUUly Liiz Cue □emumriSiai CinoJa flatk XX uT Lh? FuUk: HeeI^. 
Service A?cl * 


CD ; -r-LE.i 1 1: i ' tipparllOfrC bikiLinji Km-i-c -i- .ilnj- jar-gprriS 'Hlrtrr lhf InHierjii :■: rvrili DL'ijiililjiz- 

Eihieceian Aei cPirt Cl; Fven ^sri fTillo L Pad B, iihpjrt i rfdit ml SuoETbdiry EluBlInn 

Ag-Ij Bduriiinn'ftjribrJSipacnijnlPiEd llnlE I, PmAbf ihe Ucimi1a:mv srri.SeeDsdaryidiK'jlibr Ah); 
and vc-Pjfin:il Infonniiidn and Ebturufie Cemefs ?iK.C. imtai-pisdluTlUt V, Fim D tfdit Elomcirary 
ind£dOKdu> tdusifldo Acc|. 

Lh uJeii C h Ed HEPS did ED. SOVEI Jl J Ifji: IblziEU u.rcmnz* I: ivz J4 i gk' :i fiijji.-ul hui^EnE ks IlMEiz 
viSIUnE; |!rC£9iyili. AjIiE-E^ |Ij.:-z jiEz :■ z OCizr nC Jn-.milr Jnz .v ml riT ;-i| if n-i y I'lr-..-- ■: EjJ"!.-p!A! 

CitUi Uzpiiinzn- iiPjiwiics, uiiirh Frppsnf bam i-jsiuib ihniuji pro^nnif Mich w&aft Swi; : <h« 
Cnrpun;ion for Npw anal ind C'nmr:unuy EerviEe. wtkti Lifipcia Iikeu- vulilni! Uuouch AmenCorp; 


"■ds jHQjnIIrTjah unit, lliLZjl| liubhy FlPrtlH nr HEi'lb; ik* AiMIk* fT0(r<ni RuMI,” 

2-JjJ. Lt-d Kjv J- xituLcc, tier Pi'iTt Li)* Hmv .I'c-rt Mw h'l i JLJ yi icp, ■T it ■ u.<' i I k. «:i 
nr F-r i 1 fin* I fcc L-c raaLTAfn PJ-i FbeA Mxv iUL ihcnnulii ft s iLUn fJcmt HEJI'e SirS'xriE LImIkt nd .'«Jir ft-pf-c. 

.talir rVMWfJaW. I* tan I CcilCTCTK rillMt Lf|M« 9 M Apn J*W 

iheTELtalir Lkyhtr aid *! 1 x- 1 p i'J^ r ri iLUi.i’-s 

kx nbmit tf -ai ike UiyRn.OH. San ■: c-ru *xi sy, lul h hunv r ■ Td I ■ rir : e: i h i p rrt-ckl iu vcLl n aKci 

U'U^|f iy'i^ 'Mfi.'t'mMk s-diV d ki a i f Wc i Lri b-cHc h kd frfi 
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ffi>pain; a iik iht Dqunracfii of Bcfm^ '*h'-|i fundi -cmc «fl»ni m- par of iu Par? n 
’Vrr n -!' ft i'll Jin If: l.im.lm m illi i/nlilh- ■ iti Q-J p 

State n P.d 1 OCJ.L Funding Sumvcs 

Sinc.cif. riAiiiiy sin#:& Sr batme Tithing include umi jmcnl roiL-nrijH., TviKf' iwiIhhiih stiffen 

i ^-1*--— I Uidiur^ lun.> rilyipftdltiriMTi fracori cmai prapmmi.^ Cot ehyfy plltlihed Ln JSIfl l 

rtlLL^d Asm 44 jcn.'crj: nftlhc leppnKf IlK* Visilirjj p-falni bud$« iI:i!1ji\ Sum alalc icranKl 11 Ln 
jik- !.i:n | : li iyii-“' i :ifl.— i*|- imc eipie- iftMTJO KKlemdS J : ■ I i j i In -rj.ppi.rl fcnnu niiilina. fr^r-ici Thii 
“ ny w •■> foiTuiioiia ininu, i% i!.j letucra atfifai:ni fir xwirietf railing b *6 s ins n a lim; 
whin hgnv vmiinfi rn.jmri imis n^iilly l— srpiig nriw i-f c-KiniTy iTm mtocni vcrfemeni neflwref. 
(lira HtuHXMninnfbTixcmii mtiii wmml pcjirurrls t: :ai« i-ili.-o jiet> by Eisrjaaiii] In pfrpe:,iiyi 

A.f:H-i.i:ui^ly , .'-:!il:L-r liill-i v. cn; firp ri,jri<d by itlH le^lllUlUbt Quoding Children Sejyjikj will) 
UlUifu nclllniiBil I'un*:. Hid hviM ’■llllmi HBUKHIlMd IflTC ciKiiLngtil program lr- lip idu Ihwc 
icK*min whf n i«b:( 5Wi(i 


Wlidc farml pnd rlw)f POUrota TypiEt, ■> pCSUdi 111.- :ji£ril.:iiit-iliU:,:iii!Vpm[TiiphH|.r£il!. v,:il 

r-’blir funtfnirfi u «iun> iixis a sind fa da] ini p-r.iic find; ranch as ill wo Aom chirrjtrf 

Ivi. -daiif -.i ili j iupMrc hinaa wlJlLh^ rTirii lr 

Funding Sources by Hcstne Viniiing. Mndp] 

Whilf moil home via iiinc program lie faded tyBujIijjtaTvurou.dLBhreikdamn of (ii-dinj sonrooa 
rppnrs id i-TiTV b> P-ffim mcdcl md in Anne (Jh, rand wiihln prociran rnedsls me r iimt. 

S2WM Hralthy Ptera-m Anuctu auvsy, 1m irreurem:. fanhdire sifjcopiin fuidirg ciiim from ihe 
fodrral pr-:: nrem. 3SM tint huaii Hemic «tid crop rrom teal sources. '* TSh Is j swinch Auia 
2002 aid 2001. whin HTA Atnqt lUl* atgBfMd dill hifhcr 'JLCUJ il.iiJLiLa 'jam: Ii'.hii ,111:, :alli:i lliln 
Irftfll. rn:dinif : li :um lr. l|tf £n||( af ftflat-' r’jn J fin jJFA pin^ uni taiiK h-jni 7AHF 
■aIiIi nnilliT furn-itTrCciiE frcmllile IY'0 pjii^ann, CAPTA. ,,v lnlllIli|^■ MimI wmws Thu^lj? 
rfpmwis i suiiidi him prior j etuL. UFA diLi inJiiari? fi»^i rY'SMi. 'he snir-ia «J (cdar-sl lurdniE 
'mu- mji.«bilAdMd Wrifh I aA IV-R ^icn npiwrn:: -j 40 hii 5!S aid TAK? MfAiiiui^ ter dbuua 
ZBW aTmul ftdciul fUriLnj K ' Rc.iilu fpuTlhtit innir: EtFA ■iL vijv ul -. iu^jjl llul Hi: Uin.d. flji UFA 

11 i^ 1 11 lk ' HUftV 3W?- MAl &>J-jf.rcu krpm iriKir-lai 13 HIPPY akw walafil fn'Wf a I NlMq fl»i frapnCCffil ll 

■||72 JW 

11 £pi m vvfi'K-* K :>K Krw rainr SLfffn r.'wn, n itH » liNn lidiBfii:l ertnr ■: 

m» itur* rrJAjM>:TTtWBjifiiiii[irtllajDiif«ir'lHI» i JfCMF_|7M,:i.:(i_'^-3 Ml S(I(I j?f"l fijj ; n 

** 1*: .Wwujj iVin tMiKrf Ii'jw l.nlkf. X/tfi. ft- iiMj. Fii-a /.Its ,'Jiu IlCJ, pf .20.J, Lun UJkiaik, 

fnM-i'T Fhu'^if a'mj!lir.«ir.'JlnM HjiwifI 1 Tf • ijf ^in iHfc Urn iti I'lkiai hlaai nCiiili ■ ■■ I 111 iMii 
Fn iJiti , , ,'>:il:i. JWi. ft' 4-10 itsT-ralx! CMtu it, frcstti* JOsi;, 

11 illui' ,Vl- Hh ,-.lr 1/iM, »'l I 

u QailrElL 3M1. 

J1 Jplmu, m Hftl lfcftt ViUif^ MS. 

■“ l:tl ik Jfj inlJE Anaim. m pHnl, iyl-iJn idplrwra fian S3 uf IS no. Kill ■ in jiTfl: : r MS Sn 
I f’-> MftrS hnlljAnlBairiHi-iitlviakiE ••:rvj*-:,*-. , ai'. Jja >y aay apllma ft ! 

" *J rkd PITA IraiWfi .Im> ..p ], h CXftTA vita c: nt lrlnl ; ihr*:. :i.'.,J.,l jrdr Tak. II tM-t + 1 Aa u 

part of *r f’lnrTjiry-HiKt'-Junn J- lie PiaHn^a (f CtrlJ rtltw nil fiH£ni , l 

M 3t|}TT(VHiF.y ; y|l| r hrft[i l nniiart5irTKait nnjKinl Ti fiMj, ,;, r_f i*/_ n.Ta rflftlT H*H PU< TV1K3 r^jiif#* 
vsanificd 
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CiUirmfiw r Uf-i/gyvA ' * hY r 


12 


prepims mi rsrimwrl o«fr him, fram IW9ll> SJ56 Inilliiii in TVSOnj In aliNial il R? niillnn h, 
FV](MU. Kir.iriy. ncwli? f to IhESE Sievyi IftjlfftciiE Ciul V ■ niivil nf ill Hr.T. pm^ini Eildi: I-: j 
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Mr. LINDER. The bill before the Committee, we are told, will 
cost about 2 billion dollars over 5 years. The proposal in the Obama 
budget would cost 9 billion dollars over 10 years in just Federal 
funds for this new program. 
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Today, the President is going to speak on urging us to pay for 
all new entitlements. So can anyone tell us how we are going to 
pay for this? 

Mr. Chairman? Mr. Davis? Do you have offsets? 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Are you asking us or are you asking 
the witnesses? 

Mr. LINDER. I am asking you how it is going to be paid for. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. My policy basically, Mr. Linder, is 
this: One should decide what good public policy is and once you 
have decided what good public policy is, then you decide how you 
are going to pay for it. 

I think what we are trying to do here today is determine, what 
is the best public policy. And you are correct, finding the money for 
it is going to be a real problem. 

Mr. LINDER. Dr. Brooks-Gunn, can any of the money in this 
program be used for anything else? Can it be used for drug treat- 
ment? I assume you read the proposal. Is this a mandate for just 
nurse visitations, if the State has a bigger problem in another area, 
can it be used there? 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. I think the State options — you guys are 
the ones that will have to decide if there is some State 

Mr. LINDER. Flexibility. 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. Flexibility, thank you. Flexibility in terms 
of how the money is spent now. 

Mr. LINDER. There isn’t now? 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. At the moment, most home-visiting pro- 
grams, because of the cost, do not offer drug treatment, although 
people certainly try to link up their clients with what might be 
available in their community for mental health services and for 
drug treatment services. 

Mr. LINDER. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. My question is this, and it really 
comes off what John has said. And I read all your testimony before 
you came in; and I want you for 1 minute to think about the per- 
fect program and what it would look like. 

Because as I look at it, you can do prevention, you can sort of 
say there is a high-risk bunch over there, let’s focus on them; or 
we can sort of, one, look for the ones like Ms. D’Aprix, who have 
had some problems and put their hand up and said, I am high 
risk — there are a lot of different ways to go at this. 

And are you looking at first-time mothers? 

If you had limited dollars, where would you put the program and 
what would it look like? I would like to hear as much as you can 
give me, so you can start anywhere. 

Anyone want to put their hand up and go on that? 

Ms. DARO. Never shy. 

I think if I were starting with some dimensions, I would certainly 
begin to look during pregnancy, begin to — and do a systematic risk 
assessment, not necessarily use demographic markers for this, be- 
cause I think — as we heard from Cheryl’s testimony — using the de- 
mographic markers is going to miss a number of women that are 
facing significant challenges. 
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So it would be prenatally. Remember, these programs are all vol- 
untary. So you need to present them in a way that is most wel- 
coming and encouraging for families to come forward. So I would 
start with the systematic assessment at all prenatal clinics. I 
would engage OB-GYNs so they were asking a set of questions 
when women came to them and then make this service available 
to people. 

Again — I think I have outlined the parameters of what a success- 
ful program would look like, but the idea of targeting simply on de- 
mographics, I think does a great disservice to the nature of the 
problem and to the nature of our ability to really reach those fami- 
lies that are most challenged. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. How would you — I will leave the ques- 
tion alone for a second. 

Go ahead, Dr. Gunn. 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. I would probably start with the first-time 
and young mothers, because I think that is a group at most risk. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Is your microphone on? 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. Yes, it is on. 

I would actually target first-time and young mothers. That is the 
group that is most at risk, and programs such as these ones that 
we are discussing today are most likely to make an impact overall 
on that group of mothers. Consequently, I like the way the bill has 
focused on that particular group of mothers. 

It doesn’t mean other families might not be at risk. But it is a 
group that on the aggregate is more at risk than probably any 
other group. 

Again, the education of the mother and the school readiness of 
the children is for both generations. My ideal program would focus 
on both generations. That is why I would love to see some experi- 
mentation in States, in terms of combining home visiting with child 
care services, and/or combining home visiting with some of the new 
approaches that are being tested right now to help moms go back 
to school or stay in school. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Do you know any program that has 
had any kind of positive predictive capacity to pick out child abuse 
situations before they happen? 

Ms. DARO. The Healthy Families America model has a screening 
tool that they use for assessing risk. It examines a variety of condi- 
tions such as asking if the mom used prenatal care perhaps, or if 
she is under a great deal of stress. 

When they follow these families forward, the families with the 
highest number of stresses and risks during pregnancy, by the time 
they give birth, are far more likely to show up in child abuse re- 
porting systems. 

I will just say, to follow up on what she said, when we look at 
families reported for child abuse, we look at the proportion of the 
population of those children coming into child welfare. It is not nec- 
essarily the first-time, teen moms that show up in child welfare. It 
is the woman who is in her 20s, who is having her second or third 
child. Those were the big welfare users; those are the families in 
the child welfare system. 

You should not limit the program only to first-time parents. It 
is great if we catch them when they are first-time parents, but if 
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we missed them and there is no other option on the table to pro- 
vide services. We know that a second and third child just adds to 
the stress of the family situation. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Ms. Sprinkle, you are out in the field. 
What would be the ideal program to deal with what you have seen? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. Chairman McDermott, I don’t think there is 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Your microphone is not on. 

Ms. SPRINKLE. I don’t think 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Just swallow it. 

Ms. SPRINKLE. My experience, I don’t believe that there is one 
home visitation program that fits all the needs of families. 

Programs that have been proven to be effective and have long- 
term impacts are where I would place my emphasis and at the 
same time recognize that there are multiple families out there who 
are not first-time parents. If you really want to make a positive im- 
pact on preventing child abuse and neglect or reducing it, you must 
catch the first-time parent and teach her what is happening with 
her body and the ways to cope with the stresses in her life and to 
put her in touch with resources to reduce some of those stressors. 

I agree with you that education is very important. Education is 
the key out of poverty in my estimation. So, if you can provide 
wraparound services or support services to those first -time moms 
and help her get connected or attached, if you will, during preg- 
nancy, then she is less likely to be abusive to her child because she 
will understand or have been taught what to look for when she is 
stressed and how to support and nurture a child who is difficult to 
console. 

Ms. SHARP. I would like to add a note. 

I think it is important that we keep an R&D function associated 
with these programs so that we can build the pipeline of programs 
that can eventually get the research and evaluation to establish 
their effectiveness. I agree otherwise with these other commenta- 
tors. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

Dr. Boustany. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Listening to all of 
you and having read the testimony, I gather that programs admin- 
istered by nurses seem to be more effective than programs adminis- 
tered by those who are not nurses. Is that correct, based on current 
literature? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. I can only share what my experience has been 
with Nurse-Family Partnership. Dr. David Olds, before doing the 
randomized clinical trials of which there were three across three 
different decades using three different ethnic groups — Caucasians 
in Elmira, New York; African Americans in Memphis; and His- 
panics in Denver, Colorado. 

He did a focus group, if you will, asking potential participants or 
Members in a community who would be most trusted in terms of 
letting you into their homes, and overwhelmingly it was nurses. 
Nurses have the trust of the community and are seen as nurturing 
individuals who were there to support them and have the medical 
and scientific knowledge to support them during such a critical 
time in pregnancy. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. Do you all agree with that? 
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Ms. SHARP. I will make a quick comment, and I would just like 
to say that certainly nurse-delivered programs have been proven 
very effective. 

I will just reiterate the point in my testimony which is, many 
programs have not had the opportunity to have the same level of 
rigorous evaluation. So I think that there is some evidence still out 
on that issue. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. Thank you. 

Dr. Brooks-Gunn, did you want to comment? 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. Yes. 

If we can expand to other countries besides the United States, 
my read of the literature is that what is important is a profes- 
sional, not necessarily a nurse. It depends on the goals of the pro- 
gram. 

The Nurse-Family Partnership has very specific goals, and so the 
nurse makes sense. But I think that there are demonstrations in 
the literature where social workers, educators, folks with B.A.s 
with terrific training can have some of the impacts that we want 
to see. 

My read of the literature is that the paraprofessionals — in gen- 
eral, those are the programs that are least likely to succeed. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. Thank you. 

Dr. Daro. 

Ms. DARO. I would just add that we don’t have to go overseas. 
There are evaluations here in the United States. New York State — 
the last time I checked, it was in this country — has had success 
with paraprofessionals. A lot of the success of the paraprofes- 
sionals, though, hinges on the quality of training they receive and 
the supervision they receive. 

So it is not sufficient to say what is the characteristic of the pro- 
vider, it is the way you embrace — surround that provider with cer- 
tain supports; and I think with certain support, they certainly can 
be effective. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. I gathered from reading your testimony that 
there are a number of programs that are of questionable effective- 
ness; others have been shown to be very effective. And it seemed 
to me that programs administered by nurses had a more proven 
track record, or at least more consistent track record. 

Would you want to comment on that? 

Ms. DARO. With the outcomes — as Jeanne noted, if the program 
is designed toward certain outcomes, such as the Nurse-Family 
Partnership, nurses may be effective, but their own randomized 
trial comparing nurses and paraprofessionals found some mixed re- 
sults. 

There were actually some outcomes where the paraprofessionals 
did better by the time the child was 4 — areas like maternal em- 
ployment, areas like enrolling a child in an early education pro- 
gram. Those are important outcomes to consider when we are 
thinking about long-term potential savings. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. I know our Ranking Member talked about the 
cost and how all this would be paid for, given the current deficits. 
There was also another cost factor in all this that I don’t think has 
been discussed, particularly if we are looking at nurses. That is the 
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acute nursing shortage we have in this country and given current 
circumstances. 

So if we expand with a new entitlement program that is going 
to be heavily reliant upon nurses, then there is going to be the ex- 
pense of getting more nurses available and trained to do this. I am 
not sure if that is included in the cost analysis that has been pro- 
vided. 

I don’t know if you want to comment on that. 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. That is one reason that many of us want 
to see some experimentation with different programs. So, as an ex- 
ample, we have a grant pending at NIH — we will see if we get it — 
to take the nurse home visiting model and have nurses come into 
the home two or three times over the 3 years and then have folks 
with a B.A. delivering the services. The idea was to get what you 
get from a nurse home visiting program, but make it cheaper so 
that a nurse — we want to leverage it. And this is something that — 
again, as the field evolves, we have to keep looking to see what 
makes sense. 

To me and David Olds, who is going to help us with this, this 
seems like a really good bet to see if this would work. But stay 
tuned. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. One last question if you don’t mind. 

There are a lot of different programs out there, a lot of different 
funding sources. Given the variation in effectiveness, has there 
been any systematic look at some of these programs that are really 
not effective? How do we combine resources rather than create a 
whole new mandatory spending program? 

Ms. DARO. The way the legislation is crafted, which is actually 
very instructive and very useful, is to direct States toward invest- 
ing in stronger and stronger program models as the legislation goes 
forward; and I think that is important. I think States themselves, 
local communities as a field, we need to be able to recognize those 
programs that are not working and then move them off the plate 
so those resources can be invested in programs that have stronger 
evidence. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. Before increasing spending again in a new 
mandatory spending program, shouldn’t we look at the current re- 
sources and try to make a more efficient use of those? 

Ms. SHARP. I would like to state, as someone responsible for ad- 
ministering public dollars, that we did in fact cut funding from pro- 
grams in our State based on lack of performance; and I think a re- 
sponsible administering entity would be looking at those — this is 
after some attempts were made to make sure they had the capac- 
ity — and build the capacity to be able to deliver programs effec- 
tively. When that became — when it became clear that was not 
going to be the case, then we were able to remove funding based 
on these performance-based contracts. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. How many programs did you eliminate? 

Ms. SHARP. A relatively small number of the total portfolio and 
in some cases it was an issue at the community level in terms of 
local capacity to continue to come up with the resources to match 
our dollars. 

But there are also just some straight-out not delivering program 
with fidelity to the model, as a matter of fact, being — straining far 
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afield and those are the kind of things that a funder or adminis- 
trator would want to make sure they were looking at along with 
the data about the outcome. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Davis of Illinois will inquire. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, as you were making your earlier comments, I was re- 
minded myself of the fact that you did go to medical school in Illi- 
nois; and that perhaps is one of the reasons that I was in agree- 
ment with your comments. Let me thank you for your leadership 
on this as well as a number of issues that relate to the well-being 
of children and ultimately to the well-being of our country. 

I have always believed that all of us are the sum totals of our 
experiences. I have spent at least 500 home visits with visiting 
nurses, with community health aides, with nurse practitioners, 
with individuals in training to become nurse practitioners; and I 
agree with you, Ms. Sprinkle. I don’t think that there is any one 
set of individuals who necessarily get the information or see certain 
kind of needs or can make use of those needs in such a way that 
we ultimately reduce the likelihood that children growing up or 
that their families are going to cost society more than they would 
if we provide these services to them. 

My question is, based upon each one of your experiences, who do 
you think are the people that are most likely to make use of this 
program and these services once we pass the bill, find the money, 
and get it established? Who are the people who are going to make 
use of it? 

Perhaps we will just begin with you, Ms. Sharp. 

Ms. SHARP. Okay, I will start with that. My read of the lit- 
erature and understanding of the program services, one issue be- 
comes very clear and that is the issue of engagement. If families, 
if individuals, families, moms, dads, are not brought into the pro- 
gram consistent with the values within the program, in other 
words, respect and honesty, all those other things that go along 
with this, then you are not going to have success in the program 
by any measure because engagement is a critical part of that and 
retention is the other side of the engagement process. So I think 
the programs, all of these programs, are challenged by those issues 
of reaching out and finding the people who would have the greatest 
benefit. 

But I do trust the local implementers of these programs to know 
their communities well enough to be able to reach deeply into the 
community to find those with the greatest need who would experi- 
ence the greatest benefit. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Dr. Daro. 

Ms. DARO. You know, having done several surveys on the idea 
of the social exchange process, people are twice as likely to offer 
help as they are to ask for help. So one of the things we have to 
do with voluntary prevention programs is create a context in which 
parents are comfortable asking for help. 

So who should ask for help? I think parents that have questions 
about their own capacity to care and meet the needs of their child, 
a first-time parent that may not have the information they need or 
the knowledge available in how to nurture and support that child 
or meet just basic care conditions, families that are going through 
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some particular stress in their own lives, women that are con- 
cerned about their own safety. There is a whole constellation of 
issues that need to be brought to the table. 

But I would put the responsibility on both creating a context in 
which an offer of assistance will be receptive to someone hearing 
this and then make it broadly available. Let people know, again, 
starting at pregnancy through birth. Many of the programs that 
have been most successful in reaching high-risk families do a uni- 
versal offer of assistance, a universal visit, if you say while women 
are in the hospital delivering, outlining a set of conditions, and 
again making that offer available to them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Dr. Brooks-Gunn. 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. My answer is similar to Dr. Daro’s. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Ms. D’Aprix. 

Ms. D’APRIX. From a personal perspective, I don’t think there is 
a parent out there that doesn’t want to learn, that doesn’t want to 
experience someone supporting them, whether it is your first child, 
your second child. 

I visit with a family who now is on their sixth child, with two 
sets of twins under two, and really asking for support. And through 
the temp assessment we partner with every doctor’s office, every 
hospital so that we can be there and available to offer services to 
every family. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Ms. Sprinkle. 

Ms. SPRINKLE. I think the families that benefit the most from 
this type of intervention will be those families from low income, 
vulnerable populations who don’t have the advocates in place or the 
resources needed to ask for assistance or even know to ask for as- 
sistance. So increasing an awareness of services that are available 
to them in the community will make great strides in getting fami- 
lies the services that they need. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

Mr. Roskam from Illinois. 

Mr. ROSKAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and thank each of you 
for your time today. 

And, Ms. D’Aprix, thank you very much for sharing your journey. 
It is helpful, and it is insightful. 

As we are sitting here listening, I am reminded of my older 
brother who has no discernment when it comes to movies. You call 
him up. “Steve, should I go see this movie?” “Oh, yeah”, he says. 
“It is great. You will like it”. You go see it, and it is not very good. 
And you call him up later and you say, “I thought you said this 
was good;” and he says, “well, it was entertaining.” He has no dis- 
cernment whatsoever. 

You call my wife and say, “should I see this movie?” And she 
says, “no. No magic, no plot line. They ran out of money. They 
ended it too fast. Don’t waste your time.” 

So as I am here today, I am trying to discern, are you more like 
my brother or are you more like my wife? The question is a serious 
one. Because here you are, three of you. You all gave great testi- 
mony. Three of you sort of hit a particular theme, and I stopped 
writing down the number of times that you referred to an evi- 
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dentiary threshold or peer review or those sorts of themes. And 
that was you, Ms. Sharp, and you, Dr. Daro, and you, Ms. Sprinkle. 

Implicit in your testimony when you use an evidence-based argu- 
ment is that there are programs that you have looked at in this 
environment where you have said, “That is a loser. We are not 
going to do that.” 

You mentioned a minute ago, Ms. Sharp, that there was a pro- 
gram or some kind of de minimis program — I am putting words in 
your mouth a little bit — but some that stuff because of a local 
match you kind of waived off on. But I guess, Dr. Daro or Ms. 
Sprinkle, are there programs that you have looked at in this arena 
and you just said, “This is not going to cut it?” I will get to you, 
because I sense you have got something to say. 

Ms. DARO. There certainly are. I think there are programs that 
are not well conceived. They are going to accomplish everything in 
the world with the family. What are these programs offering? They 
claim they can accomplish these broad outcomes with three home 
visits. That is a no-brainer for me. It is not going to happen. 

So I think you can look at the internal consistency of a program, 
their logic model, I think; and then you look at outcomes. If time 
and time again they can only engage a handful of the people they 
want to bring into the program, they only retain people for a frac- 
tion of the time they want to keep them, I think that kind of ongo- 
ing data management should begin to tell you this program needs 
to go back and retool. It is not ready for prime time. 

And there are, unfortunately, a number of programs that just 
crop up. We call them homegrown programs. They are not attached 
to any of the national models. They just exist because somebody 
thinks it is a great idea. 

I think in this environment we can’t fund everybody’s great idea. 
We need to be able to pull the plug. 

Mr. ROSKAM. Thank you. 

Ms. Sprinkle. 

Ms. SPRINKLE. I am supportive of programs that will improve 
lives of families in general, particularly low-income minority fami- 
lies, because we know that they are at risk for the worst outcomes 
in terms of economics and health. 

Most certainly you want to put your resources where you are 
going to get the greatest benefit, those programs that have a data 
tracking system, that look at client characteristics, that look at the 
quality of the home, that look at content and have a curriculum or 
protocol with the desire and intent to make a positive impact out- 
come. 

Mr. ROSKAM. I don’t want to cut you short. I want to refocus 
you on this question. Have programs come across your desk that 
are home visitation programs that have those characteristics that 
you have looked at and you said, “ we are not going to do that?” 
Or have you liked every home visitation program that you have 
heard about? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. My experience has been exclusively with Nurse 
Family Partnership. 

Mr. ROSKAM. Thank you. 

Ms. Sharp. 
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Ms. SHARP. I did want to get back to your question about being 
more like your brother or your wife. 

Mr. ROSKAM. Choose well. 

Ms. SHARP. And I guess think of me as your sister-in-law. 

Mr. ROSKAM. Fair enough. 

Ms. SHARP. Yes, we have definitely come across programs that 
we did not find the evidence persuasive as to their effectiveness, 
and we did not include them on the list of those that we would 
fund. And we are committed to reviewing the literature and new 
evidence as it comes along, but clearly there are some programs 
that may even do harm. 

Mr. ROSKAM. One quick final word. Ms. Sprinkle, you men- 
tioned that, in that example of the 14-year-old that you gave, that 
there were people that the family had reached out to that weren’t 
willing to help. And I guess part of the concern that some of us 
have is how do we direct programs that are actually getting toward 
that particular need? So implicit in that is that some program is 
failing this family, right? A well-intentioned, good program is fail- 
ing this family. I am going to share with you one quick quote, and 
it is from President Obama’s inaugural speech. 

He said, “The question we ask today is not whether government 
is too big or too small but whether it works. And where the answer 
is no, programs will end.” 

In closing, our challenge, in light of the President who tells us 
that we are broke, is how do you properly allocate resources? How 
do we all properly allocate resources so that those families that 
really need the help are helped and that there is not a great deal 
of waste? I think that is what Dr. Boustany was driving at, taking 
a step back, looking at the totality of these programs and trying 
to move forward where there is a great deal of consensus. 

I think my time has expired. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Since we have good experts here, I 
thought we would go a second round, if anybody would like to. 

Mr. Davis. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
had a couple of additional questions. 

I guess part of my experiences have been that I am old enough 
to remember when a lot of things didn’t really exist. Physician as- 
sistants, I happen to have been a Member of the new career section 
of the American Public Health Association when many of the ancil- 
lary groups who now provide certain kinds of services did not exist. 

I wanted to ask two questions. Dr. Daro, I wanted to ask you, 
we have talked a great deal about stable funding. Although I agree 
with Chairman McDermott, if we come up with good social policy, 
then we can determine how to get the money once we decided that 
it is good. But why is a stable funding stream so important in the 
development of a program like this one? 

Ms. DARO. I think when you are talking about investing in 
newborns and their parents and you are trying to do it on a scale 
large enough to impact the population-based indicators that most 
distress you, like reducing child abuse, like making sure children 
arrive at school ready to learn, families need to know that this isn’t 
a program that is going to be here today and gone tomorrow. They 
need to know that it is going to be here for them when they have 
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their first child or their second child, that they can refer their 
neighbors to it. 

And too often programs that are quite good — I mean, one of the 
problems is it is not just poor programs in the marketplace, it is 
good programs in the marketplace that have way too many families 
that they can’t possibly reach or serve. It is good programs in the 
marketplace that lose their foundation funding so they have to 
close their doors. That does a disservice to the communities, and 
that is why the stable funding is so important. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. So we talk a great deal about these things 
but do them much less. I mean, I was saying that after all is said 
and done, more is generally said than done. So there is a lot of con- 
versation, not movement to the action. 

My last question, Ms. Sprinkle. I notice that you placed a great 
deal of emphasis on low-income people. Why did you place so much 
emphasis, on low-income, disadvantaged individuals? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. Low-income, disadvantaged individuals typically 
don’t have the advocates needed to help them get the resources to 
meet their needs. 

My experience, growing up here in Washington, D.C., within 
walking distance from the Capitol here is an experience in which 
I grew up in a low-income environment; and those are the families 
that can benefit greatest from this type of service. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. So you are saying that if we don’t create 
special attention for these individuals for as long as they live, as 
long as their children live, and as long as their population group 
lives, they will still be low-income, disadvantaged people? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. When families are presented a program that 
helps meet their needs, hopefully it breaks the cycle of poverty and 
has a positive multi-generational impact. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Dr. Boustany. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. Ms. Sprinkle, are the nurses in your programs 
RNs or LPNs or both? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. The nurses in the Nurse Family Partnership 
are registered nurses, predominantly baccalaureate prepared reg- 
istered nurses. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. My son is a counselor. He does home visits. He 
finished with a master’s degree and jumped into one program, and 
it was very disorganized. A lot of people were quitting. There was 
no continuity of care with the families. He went to another one, the 
same sort of thing. Now he is doing something different in coun- 
seling, but he was very frustrated. He said, “We are not going to 
make a dent in any of this because we are not measuring outcomes 
properly.” 

The continuity issue is a real problem. There was just no struc- 
ture to any of the programs. I was thinking, “Okay, that is two pro- 
grams in my home State of Louisiana, a lot of it being funded by 
Medicaid dollars.” States are struggling with their budgets across 
the country. How many more of these kinds of programs are out 
there, and how do you root them out? You talked about having a 
way of doing it in your home State. But are the other States 
equipped to do this? Are they doing a good job? 
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Ms. SHARP. I guess I would just like to add that our ability to 
sort through and make these performance-based contracts work, 
along with the capacity building, goes back 20 years to our focus 
on outcome-based evaluation. We felt that, as a funder, our best 
value add for these local organizations was to help them under- 
stand how to be outcome-based and to know how to measure and 
report those results. And so that has been the key to their sustain- 
ability. 

So it is part of our learning organization way of doing business 
to sort of focus on those kind of things. And those can — while it 
sounds very specific to a reporting process, it actually is what 
builds the organizational capacity to deliver programs with effec- 
tive service delivery models. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. Thank you. 

I know Senator Moynihan has talked about all this back in the 
seventies, and breaking this cycle of poverty is something I am cer- 
tainly interested in. I have got a high degree of poverty in my dis- 
trict. I am frustrated because it seems like we throw a lot of money 
into programs, but we never weed out the bad ones, consolidate the 
good ones, and focus the resources, as my colleague, Mr. Roskam, 
was saying earlier. 

I guess I have one final question, in the spirit of Father’s Day, 
which is approaching. What share of households have the fathers 
in the picture in this? And can you talk to me about some of the 
best practices of what is happening there? 

Ms. DARO. Almost all of the models now have explicit instruc- 
tions to visitors when they go in the home to engage as many as 
they can. And I think the Nurse Family Partnership does a won- 
derful job with fatherhood. I know Healthy Families America does 
as do many of the other programs that are out there. I mean, peo- 
ple recognize that dads are a big part of the picture, and they need 
to be there at the beginning, hopefully engaged in the pregnancy, 
if at all possible. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. Thank you. 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. The best way to do that, actually, could be 
programs that really start in the hospitals. We talk about the 
magic moment, and that is when the child is born. And you can 
often get fathers very engaged at that point whether or not they 
are in the household or they are living elsewhere. 

Ms. SPRINKLE. In my experience working in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, operating a Nurse Family Partnership program, we had 
a fatherhood component where the services were designed exclu- 
sively for the dad, to get him involved in the life of the child early 
on; and you can see the positive impacts it has on the child when 
the dad is involved, if not physically present in the home, emotion- 
ally present in the child’s life in a positive way. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. So you do make efforts to reach out when the 
dad is not in the home to make contact with him? And so that is, 
in effect, a separate visit, or at least phone calls? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. He can be included in the visit during the time 
of the home visit in Nurse Family Partnership. There are some pro- 
grams that are specifically designed to serve fathers outside of that 
relationship with the mother, because they have their own needs 
and resources. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. If the gentleman will yield, Ms. 
D’Aprix, you are sitting there rocking your head, but you are not 
saying anything. Come on. 

Ms. D’APRIX. I am. We have a fatherhood program within the 
Starting Together Program for Madison County. When we go out 
to visit a family for the first time, we take the information about 
him; and we set up a visit for the family to meet with him. And 
that is every single family. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. What kind of outcomes are you getting with 
trying to get the father involved? Do you have some metrics on 
that? I mean, success rates? Is the trend good or bad or neutral? 

Ms. SPRINKLE. Nurse Family Partnership has been able to 
demonstrate a 46-percent increase in fatherhood involvement with- 
in the Nurse Family Partnership program. 

Ms. SHARP. I will have to get back to you on that one. 

Ms. BROOKS-GUNN. It is going to have to be anecdotal. There 
is not much in the literature about what is happening to the father 
as a function of home visiting programs. 

Mr. BOUSTANY. Should that be part of the metrics, though? 

Ms. SHARP. I mean, it goes back to my point about building the 
pipeline. Because we are funding some very exciting programs that 
are showing very strong outcomes related to father engagement, et 
cetera. But they are not at this point evidence-based programs. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

I would just close by saying in my training back in 1965, the 
Mental Health Act had passed in the U.S. Congress and the first 
mental health centers were opening across the country of Illinois, 
the money went — in every State, it went to the Governor, except 
in Illinois. Mayor Daley got a chunk of it. 

I was at the University of Illinois, and it was there where we 
started the first mental health center in the Woodlawn area south 
of the University of Chicago. It was an area that was troublesome 
to the Mayor; and he said, well, what they need is a mental health 
center. So they sent a group of us down there to start a mental 
health center in the Woodlawn area. 

And when they got together with the community, they said to 
them, what do you want this mental health center to do? And they 
said, well, it is over for us as adults, but we care about our kids. 
We want this mental health center to focus on the kids. 

And we did research for a number of years there around what 
affects school performance and how kids do and so forth. And get- 
ting the parents involved and actually going up to school and actu- 
ally seeing what the kids did really was the most effective thing, 
because suddenly they knew their parents cared about what was 
going on. 

That research was done 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968. I don’t think 
there has ever been a program funded off of it. And what a struggle 
I think our Subcommittee has is to figure out which one of these 
evidence-based programs or how we should put the money out 
there so that States will look at it in that way that that is — we 
ought to take things that have already been researched and imple- 
ment them and give them a solid funding base, which is really 
what Mr. Davis is talking about. We start them, stop them. And 
one gets going and looks good and then we defund it. 
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So I think that is what the Committee on both sides of the aisle 
is really looking at, it is how can we figure out where the best place 
to put the money is and actually fund things that we know have 
had positive effect. So I am thankful and we are all thankful for 
your coming here and spending the time trying to educate us and 
we will see what works out in the future. 

Thank you. The meeting is ended. 

[Whereupon, at 11:27 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Submissions for the Record follow:] 

Statement of Alice Kitchen 

My name is Alice Kitchen. I am a social worker and the Principal Investigator 
for the Team for Infants Endangered by Substance Abuse (TIES) sponsored by Chil- 
dren’s Mercy Hospitals and Clinics in Kansas City, Missouri. We strongly support 
passage of the Early Support for Families Act (H.R. 2667) because we too have expe- 
rienced and documented the impact of home visitation on mothers, infants, and 
young children. 

TIES has been in existence for over 18 years, with most of those years having 
been funded by the Administration of Children Youth and Families Children’s Bu- 
reau Abandoned Infants Administration. TIES is an intensive in-home intervention 
program serving high risk parenting women abusing drugs and alcohol while preg- 
nant or after delivery in the urban Kansas City, Missouri area. Our support for this 
federal legislation is based on our years of experience that adds to the body of expe- 
rience and research stated in the legislation. Our experience provides evidence that 
early childhood community based in-home interventions are effective tools for not 
only reducing out of home placement and child abuse/neglect but providing skill 
building in the areas of parenting, reducing drug use, promoting physical and men- 
tal health, securing economic stability, and maintaining housing. 

The TIES evaluation was conducted by the Institute for Human Development 
(IHD) affiliated with the University of Missouri-Kansas City (an Applied Research 
and Interdisciplinary Training Center for Human Services) led by Kathryn L. Fuger, 
Ph.D. and her team. TIES has been a grant awardee for four cycles of four years 
through the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Children’s Bureau 
Abandoned Infants Assistance Program, Grant # 90-CB-0139/04. 

Participants in the TIES Program were rated in five goal areas: (1) becoming drug 
free, (2) improving parenting, (3) accessing appropriate child health care, (4) gaining 
economic stability, and (5) maintaining adequate housing. The goal attainment for 
each of the five areas ranged from 1 (poor) to 5 (optimal) parenting outcomes. 

TIES participants were rated initially (Time period 1), at 3 months after enroll- 
ment (Time period 2), at the child’s age of 13 months (Time period 3), and at dis- 
charge (Time period 4). Participants showed gains in all five primary goal areas, 
with improvements reaching statistical significance in all areas except housing. The 
evaluation team findings include: 

• Regarding the goal of becoming drug free, women initially were below the ex- 
pected outcome. They improved consistently between Time 1 and Time 3 to reach 
the expected outcome level, with a slight decline at Time 4. 

• Goal ratings on improved parenting increased from Time 1 to Time 2, and then 
remained at roughly the expected outcome level for the other time periods. 

• Regarding the goal of providing children with health care services, ratings im- 
proved from the expected level initially to better than expected for all other assess- 
ment times. The majority of participants were rated above the expected outcome 
from 3 months until discharge. 

• Regarding the goal of economic stability, only 13% of participants were at or 
above the expected outcome at intake, but significant improvement was seen in all 
analyses of change over time. Even with these gains, mean scores only rose to 2.4 
on the 5-point scale when comparing those assessed at all four time periods. 

• Goal ratings on the adequacy of housing for participating families ranged from 
very poor to very good each time period. By Time 3, some improvements in mean 
ratings occurred, but did not reach statistical significance. Of the 5 goals, it ap- 
peared that adequate housing took longer to achieve. 

The level of engagement over time was a factor in the success of goal attainment, 
as seen by these statistically significant associations: 

• Child health and housing ratings at intake were associated with the level of en- 
gagement with program staff at 3 months. 
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• The goal ratings of becoming drug-free, parenting, child health, and housing at 
3 months and at discharge were associated with the level of engagement at 3 
months. 

• Parenting and economic stability ratings were also associated with the level of 
engagement at 13 months. 

Relative caregivers tended to improve in child health care, economic stability, and 
housing as they progressed through the TIES Program and stabilized at discharge, 
suggesting they were providing a more stable, healthy environment for the children 
in their care. (E-3 Executive Summary, TIES Report to AIA, CB, DHSS, December, 
2008) 

Our experience is based on an intensive community based model using social 
workers in the role we call Family Support Specialist. The two most important in- 
gredients that are essential for success are 1.) early intervention in the home, and 
2.) a selection of high quality experienced professional staff who are comfortable in 
the setting and have strong social work skills. 

As you can tell from the research findings, the social workers are very adept at 
establishing relationships with the mothers and using their interpersonal skills to 
draw out the strength in each mother and her family. Given the risk factors this 
population presents, this is an enormous challenge for any professional staff. Care- 
ful attention has been paid to hiring staff that are of the same ethnic population, 
have extensive experience in child welfare with our local population and have prov- 
en they are skilled and comfortable in a high risk environment. Social workers add 
value to this proven model in that their education and practicum go beyond devel- 
oping skills in work with the individual, the families, and the community. Social 
workers start where the person/family is and help to empower the family members 
to develop their own strengths. Social workers also are expected to work simulta- 
neously to change the environment and the policies that keep families from helping 
their children survive in highly toxic environments. 

Our TIES complete December 2008 evaluation is available upon request. We will 
be pleased to assist in any manner we can to support the Early Support for Families 
Act (H.R 2667). 

Witness Information: 

Alice Kitchen, LCSW, MPA 

Director of Social Work and Community Services 
Children’s Mercy Hospitals and Clinics 


Statement of Children and Family Futures 

Children and Family Futures thanks you for the opportunity to submit this writ- 
ten statement for the record of the June 9, 2009 Hearing on Proposals to Provide 
Federal Funding for Early Childhood Home Visitation Programs held by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Sup- 
port. Our comments reflect the views of our own organization and do not represent 
those of any of our funders or sponsors. 

Children and Family Futures (CFF) is a non-for-profit organization based in 
Irvine, California. Our mission is to improve the lives of children and families, par- 
ticularly those affected by substance use disorders. CFF consults with government 
agencies and service providers to ensure that effective services are provided to fami- 
lies. CFF advises Federal, State, and local government and community-based agen- 
cies, conducts research on the best ways to prevent and address the problem, and 
provides comprehensive and innovative solutions to policy makers and practitioners. 

We thank the Subcommittee for its leadership in this critical area. Home visita- 
tion is a strategy for ensuring good parenting and preventing child maltreatment, 
and as research has demonstrated, appears to show considerable promise towards 
improving the well-being of low-income families and their children. The typical 
home visitation program involves a trained worker — a nurse or sometimes a para- 
professional — who visits families in their homes and provides parent education and 
support services. Sometimes the program begins during prenatal visits, in other 
cases it begins in the hospital after a birth or with a referral of an at-risk family. 
A recent publication on State home visitation programs summarized the approach: 

Home visiting for families with young children is a longstanding strategy offering 
information, guidance, risk assessment, and parenting support interventions at 
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home. The typical “home visiting program” is designed to improve some combination 
of pregnancy outcomes, parenting skills and early childhood health and develop- 
ment, particularly for families at higher social risk . . . When funded by govern- 
ment, such programs generally target low-income families who face excess risks for 
infant mortality, family violence, developmental delays, disabilities, social isolation, 
unequal access to health care, environmental exposures, and other adverse condi- 
tions. 1 

This list of risk factors underscores an important question about home visitation 
programs: what problems do they screen for among target families and how do they 
intervene to improve outcomes in those problem areas? 

The impact and co-occurrence of substance abuse 

The impact of substance abuse on families with younger children is well-docu- 
mented to have major effects on a significant number of these children and families, 
and to co-occur with other, closely linked problems, including mental illness, devel- 
opmental delays, and family violence. One in eleven children — a total of six mil- 
lion — live in families in which one or more caretakers are alcoholic or chemically 
dependent on illicit drugs. Another group of children living with the effects of paren- 
tal substance abuse are the estimated 500-600,000 infants who are born each year 
having been prenatally exposed to alcohol or illicit drugs. Only about 5% of them 
are identified at birth, and even fewer are referred to child protective services and 
removed from their families. Cumulatively, this means that nine million children 
and youth under 18 were prenatally exposed and are at risk due to that exposure 
and the co-occurring problems that accompany exposure. 2 

The omission of substance abuse 

But despite their emphasis upon risk factors and prevention of poor outcomes, 
many home visitation programs de-emphasize parental substance abuse and pre- 
natal exposure far below the relative importance of these factors. Several reviews 
of home visitation programs have cited the downplaying or omission of substance 
abuse as a risk factor. One recent summary of home visitation programs as they 
affect child maltreatment has a full chapter on substance abuse, which includes a 
detailed review of how home visitation programs tend to minimize substance abuse 
as an issue in working with families. The author concludes that most home visita- 
tion programs simply list substance abuse as one of many problems in a screening 
and risk protocol and refer clients out to substance abuse programs when they self- 
report. 3 This source documents the importance of screening for substance use dis- 
orders in home visitation programs by citing the literature that found that sub- 
stance abuse is “a strong predictor for physical abuse and neglect, tripling the risk 
for later maltreatment.” 

Early home visitation services have rarely reported tailored or integrative service 
protocols for home visitors working with families also contending with substance 
abuse.”. . . Home visitation programs still face a need to augment their intervention 
strategies to effectively address the ongoing and intertwining problems of substance 
and child abuse risk. . . 4 

Another recent evaluation of a widely used program in California concluded: 

Moreover, substance abuse specific interventions have not been developed for use 
within this model. Indeed, when substance abuse is identified to occur, the indi- 
vidual is referred to a substance abuse provider in the community, or is denied from 


1 K. Johnson (2009) State-based Home Visiting: Strengthening Programs through State Leader- 
ship. National Center for Children in Poverty. 3, 5 

2 The assumptions underlying these estimates include: 

500-600,000: This is a conservative estimate based on recent prenatal screenings in multiple 
sites, as well as prevalence studies based on screening at birth. N. Young et al., (2008) Sub- 
stance-Exposed Infants: State Responses to the Problem. National Center on Substance Abuse 
and Child Welfare, Irvine, CA. A May 2009 report based on the National Household Survey on 
Drug Abuse indicated that 19% of pregnant mothers used alcohol in their first trimester of preg- 
nancy; projecting this number to the 2007 total of births would raise the estimate of prenatal 
exposure to 820,000 annually. Substance Use among Women During Pregnancy and Following 
Childbirth, SAMHSA May 21, 2009. http://oas.samhsa.gov/2k9/135/PregWoSubUse.htm 

5% prenatally exposed identified : the 5% figure is the product of comparisons of infants re- 
ported to CPS in several jurisdictions to available data about overall prevalence of prenatal ex- 
posure [Orange County study: http://www.ochealthinfo.com/docs/public/2007-Substance-Expose- 
Baby.pdf; N. Young et al., op.cit. 

6 million : National Household Survey on Drug Abuse, June 2003, Children Living with Sub- 
stance-Abusing or Substance-Dependent Parents, SAMHSA. http://www.oas.samhsa.gov/2k3/chil- 
dren/chil dren.htm 

3 Neil Guterman, (2001) Stopping Child Maltreatment Before It Starts: Emerging Horizons in 
Early Home Visitation Services, Sage Publications. 115-120 

4 Ibid 120. 
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enrolling ... if the substance abuser is not enrolled in a substance abuse program 
. . . Therefore, although the intervention components. . . appear promising, the inves- 
tigators do not recommend its use for substance abuse issues. 5 

Finally, a review of home visitation outcomes concluded: 

While many program evaluations show positive effects on primary prevention by 
improving daily reading, parent communication skills, discipline strategies, and par- 
ent confidence, fewer have shown impact on maternal depression, family violence, 
and substance abuse. Some limited success was shown with highly tailored models 
for specific concerns such as substance abuse, as opposed to multi-risk families. Op- 
portunities exist to improve the training and supervision for home visitors, as well 
as to create enhanced interventions that engage and embed more highly trained pro- 
fessionals from the social work, mental health, or substance abuse fields. 6 

How can substance abuse be addressed? 

Guterman sets forth four practice principles that would improve the capacity of 
home visitation programs to address substance abuse in greater depth. 

• “Home visitors should routinely and sensitively assess the presence and role of 
substance and/or alcohol use and abuse early in their work with families.” 

• When substance abuse has been identified, home visitors should work to reduce 
the risks and harm on the developing child and family. 

• “Home visitors must intensively and persistently orchestrate formal supports to 
maintain essential health, economic, and social supports” for substance-abusing 
mothers 

• Home visitors should work with substance-abusing parents to develop informal 
support networks to reduce both substance and child abuse risk 

Building on Guterman’s comments and other reviews of HV as they address sub- 
stance abuse, there are at least five critical questions in home visitation with re- 
spect to substance abuse: 

1. As clients enter the program, is the possibility of substance abuse explored in 
depth through screening by trained staff using proven screening protocols? 

2. If services begin with prenatal visits, are adequate screening tools used and fol- 
lowed up with adequate interventions when substance abuse is detected? 

3. Is prenatal exposure a trigger for referring clients and establishing clients’ need 
for prevention and treatment services? 

4. Is substance abuse used as a factor to screen some clients out of the program? 

5. Do clients who are less likely to enroll or be retained in voluntary services due 
to their substance abuse problems receive adequate engagement and retention ef- 
forts that address those problems? 

What do current models do? 

In determining what current home visitation programs do to address substance 
use, we reviewed information on four models in wide use throughout the country: 
Healthy Families America (HFA), the Home Instruction for Parents of Preschool 
Youngsters (HIPPY) Program, Nurse-Family Partnership, and Parents as Teachers. 
Early Head Start and the Parent-Child Home Program are also included in some 
listings of the most frequently adopted programs but were not part of this review. 

In assessing how each of these home visitation programs seek to address sub- 
stance use disorders, it is difficult to conclude how adequately the models accom- 
plish this, since most of these models refer to substance abuse as one of a series 
of risk factors but do not provide descriptive details on how it is to be handled. Eval- 
uations of these models are also of limited value, since substance use outcomes are 
not included routinely in most evaluations of the results of home visitation. It is also 
worth noting that sometimes these models are combined; for example, 136 Parents 
as Teachers sites are combined with HFA programs. 

Healthy Families America (HFA) 

The base model for HFA does not emphasize substance abuse; a summary of serv- 
ices content simply says: 


5 Donohue, B., Romero, V., & Hill, H. H. (2006). Treatment of co-occurring child maltreatment 
and substance abuse. Aggression and Violent Behavior, 11 (6), 626-640. 

6 K. Johnson op.cit, 15 A.Butz, et al. 2001. Effectiveness of a Home Intervention for Perceived 
Child Behavioral Problems and Parenting Stress in Children With In Utero Drug Exposure. Ar- 
chives of Pediatrics & Adolescent Medicine 155(9): 1029-37. Eckenrode, et al. 2000. Preventing 
Child Abuse and Neglect with a Program of Nurse Home Visitation: The Limiting Effects of Do- 
mestic Violence. Journal of the American Medical Association 284(11): 1385—91. 
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A single home visit may cover between 5 and 9 different topics, with a median 
of about 6 topics. Topics are grouped into broad areas such as parent-child inter- 
action or child development. 7 

A fifty-eight page chapter on HFA program design mentions substance abuse 
briefly as one of many conditions that may need to be addressed. One of the state 
evaluations indicated that fewer than 1% of the clients were referred for substance 
abuse services. 8 

However, one of the HFA models in the District of Columbia was awarded a 
three-year Starting Early, Starting Smart (SESS) grant by the Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA) in partnership with the Casey 
Family Programs. This national partnership was designed to support the integration 
of mental health and substance abuse services into primary health care and early 
childhood settings serving children ages 0-5 years and their families/caregivers. 
This site used the SESS model to supplement the HFA base model with these spe- 
cial services. While outcomes of this project are not available, the project shows that 
the HFA model can be adapted to include greater attention to substance abuse 
issues. 

Home Instruction for Parents of Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY) 

The HIPPY model uses home visitors and family group sessions targeted on 
younger children to improve parent involvement and school readiness outcomes. Its 
research summary does not refer to substance abuse. 9 

Nurse-Family Partnership 

Under the Nurse-Family Partnership program, nurses conduct a series of home 
visits to low-income, first-time mothers, starting during pregnancy and continuing 
through the child’s second birthday. Some NFP research cites reductions in smok- 
ing, but there are few references to use of alcohol or other drugs. In one of the most 
recent evaluations of NFP, conducted by the program’s original designers, substance 
use by mothers was assessed and summarized: 

Earlier reported impacts of the Elmira program on ‘maternal behavioral problems 
due to substance abuse’ [was] ... no longer statistically significant in the new 
analysis. 10 

Parents as Teachers 

Although Parents as Teachers (PAT) models emphasize equipping parents to un- 
derstand child development and include developmental screening, there is no ref- 
erence to prenatal exposure or substance abuse-related outcomes in the research 
summaries published by (PAT). 11 However, a recently issued guide to working with 
children with special needs briefly discusses fetal alcohol effects. 

W7iy substance abuse must be addressed. 

Because substance abuse affects developmental outcomes and school readiness 

Home visitation programs often cite school readiness as a major goal. In seeking 
to serve children and families with high risk factors, the overlapping group of chil- 
dren living with substance-abusing parents and those who were prenatally exposed 
are at considerably greater risk for developmental delays, behavior problems, and 
difficulties as they enter school. A recent study of children whose school attendance 
is substandard noted that parental substance abuse can be a contributing factor in 
poor attendance; 12 again, one in eleven children lives in a family where substance 
abuse is serious enough to be classified as alcoholism or chemical dependency. But 
with the exception of the above-mentioned HFA program that was linked to Starting 
Early, Starting Smart, there are few examples of home visitation models that di- 
rectly address these risks. 

As the exception makes clear, that gap is not for lack of models. Home visitation 
programs that are formally linked with center-based early childhood education can 


7 http://www.healthyfamiliesamerica.org /downloads/hfa impl service content.pdf 

8 http://www.healthyfamiliesamerica.org /downloads/eval hfm tufts 2005.pdf 

9 http ://www. hippyusa.org/refld, 28036/refDownload.pml 

10 http://www.nursefamilypartnership.org /content/ 

index.cfm?fuseaction=showContent&contentID=4&navID=4 

11 http://www.parentsasteachers.org /at£'cf/%7B00812ECA-A71B-4C2C-8FF3- 

8F16A5742EEA%7D/ Research — Quality — Booklet.pdf 

12 H. Chang, and M. Romero, (2008) Present, Engaged, and Accounted For: The Critical Impor- 

tance of Addressing Chronic Absence in the Early Grades. National Center for Children in Pov- 
erty. N. Connors, et al. 2004. Children of Mothers with Serious Substance Abuse Problems: An 
Accumulation of Risks. American Journal of Drug and Alcohol Abuse 30(1): 85—100. http:// 
www.nccp.org/publications/pub 837.html 
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address the substance abuse issues by using one of the two widely recognized pro- 
grams designed for linking substance abuse services and early care and education: 
Starting Early, Starting Smart or the Free to Grow model developed by the Head 
Start program. Both of these are promising approaches that should be encouraged 
further as means of improving the focus of early childhood programs on substance 
abuse effects impacting millions of children. 

Because substance abuse is intergenerational 

Because substance use disorders are inherently intergenerational, with a genetic 
component, a component that is affected by multi-generational family patterns, and 
effects of both organic and environmental exposure on children, family-centered 
home visitation must provide services to parents and children that specifically ad- 
dress substance use disorders. 

Because home visitation addresses other problems that co-occur with substance use 
disorders. 

To address mental illness, family stress, domestic violence, and other conditions 
that co-occur with substance use disorders as though they were each separable ig- 
nores the reality of co-occurring disorders. It is not possible to neatly separate the 
mental health and family violence portions of family risk factors from substance 
abuse. 

Approximately one half of the people who have one of these conditions — a mental 
illness or a substance abuse disorder — also have the other condition. The proportion 
of co-morbidity may be even higher in adolescent populations . . . Availability of in- 
tegrated treatment for mental health and substance abuse problems is currently the 
exception rather than the rule. 13 

Because home visitation appears to benefit higher-risk families more than lower-risk 
ones 

The finding that “home visiting appears to carry more benefits for high-risk fami- 
lies than for low-risk ones” 14 raises the issue of which risks are being addressed. 
Combined with the finding that high — quality programs are more likely to assess 
family needs and link them with community resources, this suggests that identi- 
fying substance abuse as it affects both parents and children is a necessary compo- 
nent of addressing major risk factors to promote strong families and healthy child 
development. 

Identifying those parents needing treatment would also help to reduce the sizable 
gap between those needing and those receiving treatment. Based on the National 
Survey on Drug Use and Health (NSDUH) data, in 2007 of the 23.2 million persons 
over 12 who needed treatment for illicit drug or alcohol use, only 2.4 million re- 
ceived treatment. 

To the extent that home visitation programs have been shown to have the highest 
payoff for families with higher at-risk profiles, the families affected by co-occurring 
substance abuse, mental illness, and domestic violence-related trauma are those 
that would benefit most from home visitation programs designed to respond to these 
challenges. 

Legislative Options 

The legislation emerging from Congress can build upon these lessons drawn from 
the recent history of home visitation, in recognizing the importance of substance 
abuse as a critical risk factor. We thank Chairman McDermott for your leadership 
in this critical area through your sponsorship of the Early Support for Families Act 
of 2009 (H.R. 2667) along with Representatives Danny Davis and Todd Platts. We 
also commend Representatives Davis and Platts for their sponsorship of similar leg- 
islation, the Education Begins at Home Act of 2009 (H.R. 2205). These important 
pieces of legislation offer a significant opportunity to States and Tribes to create and 
expand early childhood home visitation programs. However as currently drafted, the 
Early Support for Families Act of 2009 (H.R. 2667) does not specifically mention nor 
speak to the issue of substance abuse. Similarly, in the Education Begins at Home 
Act of 2009 (H.R. 2205), substance abuse is mentioned only once as one of the agen- 
cies that should be collaborating with the central program organization. It is left 
out of lists of several risk factors, is left out of a list of agencies to which families 
should be referred for services, and is left out of a list of technical assistance topics. 


13 California Mental Health Services Oversight and Accountability Commission Report: Co-Oc- 
curring Disorders, March 2007. 

14 “Home Visiting: Strengthening Families by Promoting Parenting Success,” Policy Brief No. 
23, National Human Services Assembly. November 2007. 
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To ensure that substance abuse is given appropriate attention in home visitation 
models, we offer the following recommendations on provisions that could be included 
in legislation: 

1. Require that state or local plans for home visitation programs that are devel- 
oped also include the prevalence of substance abuse in a formal needs assessment 
and indicate how substance abuse agencies will be actively engaged in program de- 
sign and services effectively coordinated, how the training of home visitation per- 
sonnel will include training on proper risk and safety assessment techniques that 
include substance use, and include information on the program’s outcomes including 
how effective the program model has been in conducting risk assessments, the num- 
ber of parents (when appropriate and necessary) referred for treatment, and the out- 
comes of treatment for those referred. 

2. Require that home visitation programs that begin with prenatal visits include 
a proven risk assessment and safety model that identifies substance use and links 
pregnant women with treatment services in effective agencies that are full partners 
with the home visitation programs. 

3. Require that parents with substance use disorders receive continuing care fol- 
lowing treatment. 

4. Require that children of substance-abusing parents receive developmental 
screening and are given eligibility for intervention services in the case of develop- 
mental delays, linked with Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) eligi- 
bility. 

5. Require that any set-asides for training and technical assistance also require 
funds to support the development and dissemination of risk and safety assessment 
protocols that at a minimum address substance abuse to expand the capacity of ex- 
isting and promising home visitation models in addressing substance abuse among 
these high-risk families. 

6. Require that the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices in administrating this home visitation program to States and Tribes implement 
a multi-agency approach including participation by the Administration for Children 
and Families, the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration, the 
Health Resources and Services Administration, as well as any other agencies the 
Secretary determines may be appropriate to ensure a coordinated system of family 
support is implemented. 

Again, we thank the Committee for holding this important hearing and for the 
opportunity to submit this statement for the record. We look forward to working 
with you as this legislation moves forward to ensure that the promise of home visi- 
tation is realized for low-income families, and in particular, that home visitation 
strategies seek to improve the lives of families and children impacted with sub- 
stance use disorders. 


Statement of the Children’s Defense Fund 

The Children’s Defense Fund (CDF) appreciates the opportunity to submit written 
testimony for the record for the Hearing on Proposals to Provide Federal Funding 
for Early Childhood Home Visitation Programs held on June 9, 2009, by the Sub- 
committee on Income Security and Family Support. 

The Children’s Defense Fund has worked very hard for 36 years to ensure every 
child a Healthy Start, a Head Start, a Fair Start, a Safe Start, and a Moral Start 
in life and successful passage to adulthood with the help of caring families and com- 
munities. CDF seeks to provide a strong, effective and independent voice for all the 
children in America who cannot vote, lobby, or speak for themselves, but we pay 
particular attention to the needs of poor and minority children and those with dis- 
abilities. CDF encourages preventive investments in children before they get sick, 
get pregnant, drop out of school, get into trouble, suffer family breakdown, or get 
sucked into the dangerous “Cradle to Prison Pipeline.” 

CDF works to ensure a level playing field for every child and recognizes that for 
every minute we waste, we lose another child. Consider that a child is born into 
poverty every 33 seconds, a child is born without health insurance every 39 seconds, 
and a child is abused or neglected every 40 seconds. CDF has for decades advocated 
for improvements in child welfare policies that would help to enhance outcomes for 
vulnerable children and families across the country. 

We want to begin by thanking the Subcommittee for its bi-partisan leadership in 
the 110 th Congress, which led to the enactment of the Fostering Connections to Suc- 
cess and Increasing Adoptions Act of 2008 (P.L. 110-351). These reforms for abused 
and neglected children in foster care, the most significant in more than a decade, 
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hold the promise of greater stability and permanence and enhanced well-being for 
tens of thousands of children and youths across the country. 

We are very pleased that you now are focusing attention on the front end of the 
child welfare system to expand opportunities to prevent problems from occurring, 
such as developmental delays, poor child health, and child abuse and neglect, all 
of which can bring children to the door of the child welfare system. The need for 
prevention has long been ignored, and the Early Support for Families Act (H.R. 
2667) represents a significant step forward in establishing and expanding home vis- 
iting programs that can reach hundreds of thousands of children. 

We applaud the efforts of both Chairman McDermott and Representative Danny 
Davis, as well as Representative Todd Platts, to highlight home visiting as an im- 
portant strategy to strengthen outcomes for both children and parents. The Early 
Support for Families Act builds on both the evidence-based home visitation initia- 
tive included in President Obama’s Fiscal Year 2010 budget and on the reserve 
clauses in both the House and Senate-passed 2010 Budget Resolutions. It recognizes 
how children could positively benefit from a significant expansion of quality home 
visitation programs that improve multiple outcomes for children and families, both 
in the short term and over time. 

In our statement for the record, we want to emphasize the multiple ways that 
children and families can benefit from home visitation, describe the lack of coordi- 
nated attention to home visiting that currently exists at the federal level, and then 
highlight the most important features of the Early Support for Families Act and 
several ways it might be further strengthened. 

First-time pregnant women, parents of young children with disabilities, teen par- 
ents having a second or third child, and single fathers raising children and others 
can all benefit from different models of home visitation programs. Thousands of par- 
ents like these are looking to the Subcommittee to push forward this year an invest- 
ment in quality evidence-based home visitation that can have real positive impacts 
for them and their children. 

Investments in Quality Home Visiting Programs Are Essential for Improv- 
ing Outcomes for Children quality home visiting programs offer con- 
gress an opportunity to build on what we know works. 

Under the Early Support for Families Act, programs with the strongest level of 
evidence will be able to expand to reach more children and families with different 
needs, and emerging programs will also be able to prove their effectiveness with 
children and families over time. 

Home visiting is a program model and a family engagement strategy that has a 
long track record and has evolved over the years. As elaborated below, there are 
at least five national models of home visitation programs, all of which are associated 
with a national organization that has comprehensive standards that ensure high 
quality service delivery and continuous program quality improvement. They all have 
been operating in some form for at least a decade and in some cases two or three 
decades. There are also other models and approaches being used that hold promise. 
And still others that have come and gone over the years. When Rep. Roskam asked 
the hearing witnesses on June 9, if they had ever met a home visitation program 
they didn’t like, the answer for most was a resounding “yes.” The witnesses recog- 
nized the challenges in operating quality programs and the need to target ongoing 
federal support to programs that meet at least the basic requirements spelled out 
in the Early Support for Families Act. 

Research from the five national home visiting program models, described only 
briefly below, demonstrates that quality home visiting programs can improve out- 
comes for children and parents by preventing child abuse and neglect, improving 
school readiness, increasing positive parenting and parental involvement, and im- 
proving child and maternal health. The randomized controlled trial of the Nurse 
Family Partnership, one of the five models, was first conducted in 1977, more than 
30 years ago. Since then several subsequent randomized controlled trials have been 
conducted, and each of the national models has had at least one randomized con- 
trolled trial. 

Healthy Families America (HFA), a program of Prevent Child Abuse America, 
is a voluntary home visiting model designed to help expectant and new parents get 
their children off to a healthy start. The program works with participants starting 
prenatally or at birth up to the time the child reaches three to five years of age 
to promote positive parenting, enhance child health and development and prevent 
child abuse and neglect. 

• A study published in the March 2008 issue of the journal Child Abuse and Ne- 
glect indicated that Healthy Families New York (HFNY) decreased the incidence of 
child abuse and neglect during the first two years of life, and reduced the use of 
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aggressive and harsh parenting practices, particularly among first-time mothers 
under age 19 who were offered HFNY early in their pregnancy." 

• Two randomized control trial studies of HFA found that participation in the 
program positively impacted children’s cognitive development when measured on 
the Bayley Scales of Infant Development (which measures developmental function 
of infants and toddlers and assists in diagnosis and treatment planning for those 
with developmental delays or disabilities)." 

Home Instruction for Parents of Preschool Youngersters (HIPPY) is a vol- 
untary home-based, family focused, parent involvement program that provides solu- 
tions that strengthen families and helps parents prepare their three-, four-, and 
five-year-old children for success in school and beyond. 

• A two-site, two-cohort longitudinal study of children’s school performance 
through second grade found that children participating in HIPPY scored higher on 
standardized achievement tests, were perceived by their teachers as being better 
prepared, and had better school attendance than those who did not receive HIPPY 
services. 1 " 

Nurse Family Partnership (NFP) is a voluntary program that provides home 
visitation services by registered nurses to low-income first-time mothers, beginning 
early in pregnancy and continuing through the child’s second year of life. 

• In a 15-year follow-up to a randomized control trial, there were 48 percent 
fewer officially-verified child abuse and neglect reports for the families served by 
NFP as compared to the control group; and women served by NFP had experienced 
19 percent fewer subsequent births than those in the control group. iv 

• In another randomized control trial, children who were served by NFP at age 
two had spent 78 percent fewer days in the hospital for injuries or ingestions com- 
pared to those in the control group. v 

Parent-Child Home Program (PCHP) is a voluntary early childhood parent 
education and family support model serving families throughout pregnancy until 
their child enters kindergarten, usually at age five. It is designed to enhance child 
development and school achievement through education delivered by parent edu- 
cators, who all have at least a bachelor’s degree. It combines home visiting and 
group meetings, is accessible to all families and has been adapted to fit differing 
community and family needs. 

• More than 5,700 public school children from a stratified random sample of Mis- 
souri districts and schools were examined at kindergarten entry and at the end of 
third grade. Path analysis showed that participation in PAT, together with pre- 
school, positively impacted children’s school readiness and school achievement scores 
and also narrowed the achievement gap between children in poverty and those from 
non-poverty households. vi 


‘DuMont, et al. (2008). Healthy Families New York (HFNY) randomized trial: Effects on early 
child abuse and neglect. Child Abuse & Neglect, 32(3), 295-315. 

"Caldera, et al. (2007). Impact of a statewide home visiting program on parenting and on 
child health and development. Child Abuse & Neglect, 31(8), 829-852. Landsverk, Carrilio, et 
al. (2002). Healthy Families San Diego Clinical Trial: Technical Report. Child and Adolescent 
Services Research Center, San Diego Children’s Hospital and Health Center. 

"‘Baker & Piotrkowski, 1996, National Council of Jewish Women Center for the Child (U.S. 
Department of Education funded study of HIPPY). 

iv Luckey, Dennis W., David L. Olds, Weiming Zhang, Charles Henderson, Michael Knudtson 
John Eckenrode, Harriet Kitzman, Robert Cole, and Lisa Pettitt, “Revised Analysis of 15-Year 
Outcomes in the Elmira Trial of the Nurse-Family Partnership,” Prevention Research Center 
for Family and Child Health, University of Colorado Department of Pediatrics, 2008. Olds, 
David L., Charles R. Henderson Jr, Robert Cole, John Eckenrode, Harriet Kitzman, Dennis 
Luckey, Lisa Pettitt, Kimberly Sidora, Pamela Morris, and Jane Powers, “Long-term Effects of 
Nurse Home Visitation on Children’s Criminal and Antisocial Behavior: 15-Year Follow-up of 
a Randomized Controlled Trial,” Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 280, no. 14, 
October 14, 1998, pp. 1238-1244. Olds, David L., John Eckenrode, Charles R. Henderson Jr, 
Harriet Kitzman, Jane Powers, Robert Cole, Kimberly Sidora, Pamela Morris, Lisa M. Pettitt, 
and Dennis Luckey, “Long-term Effects of Home Visitation on Maternal Life Course and Child 
Abuse and Neglect: 15-Year Follow-up of a Randomized Trial,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, August 27, 1997, vol. 278, no. 8, pp. 637-643. 

v 01ds, David L., Harriet Kitzman, Carole Hanks, Robert Cole, Elizabeth Anson, Kimberly 
Sidora-Arcoleo, Dennis W. Luckey, Charles R. Henderson Jr, John Holmberg, Robin A. Tutt, 
Amanda J. Stevenson and Jessica Bondy. “Effects of Nurse Home Visiting on Maternal and 
Child Functioning: Age-9 Follow-up of a Randomized Trial,” Pediatrics, vol. 120, October 2007, 
pp. e832-e845. 

vi Zigler, E., Pfannenstiel, J.C., & Seitz, V. (2008). The Parents as Teachers Program and 
School Success: A Replication and Extension. Journal of Primary Prevention, 29, 103-120. 
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• In a randomized control trial, children participating in PAT were much more 
likely to be fully immunized for their given age and were less likely to be treated 
for an injury in the previous year than children in the control group.™ 

Parent-Child Home Program (PCHP) is a voluntary early literacy, school 
readiness, and parenting program serving families with two- and three-year-olds 
who are challenged by poverty, low levels of education, language and literacy bar- 
riers and other obstacles to educational success. The model uses intensive home vis- 
iting to prepare families for school success. 

• Indiana University of Pennsylvania’s independent evaluation of PCHP replica- 
tions in two Pennsylvania counties indicates that positive parent behaviors in- 
creased dramatically as a result of program participation. Half of the children iden- 
tified as “at risk” in their home environments at the start of the program were 
found to no longer be at risk at the completion of the program.™ 1 

• A longitudinal randomized control group study of PCHP found that low-income 
children who completed two years of the program went on to graduate from high 
school at the rate of middle class children nationally, a 20 percent higher rate than 
their socio-economic peers and 30 percent higher than the control group in the com- 
munity. ix 

Quality home visitation programs impact children and families in multiple 
ways. 

Home visiting recognizes the uniqueness of individual children and families and 
acknowledges that a single program strategy may have different impacts on the 
same children and families over time and different impacts on children and families 
with differing needs. As demonstrated above, it is not unusual for home visiting pro- 
grams to have multiple impacts on children and families perhaps most notably im- 
proved child health and development, enhanced school readiness, and the prevention 
of abuse and neglect. The five major models described above also have had an im- 
pact on parents and their parenting skills and leadership. Perhaps most significant, 
several of these models have had even greater impacts when coupled with other 
early childhood programs. 

A number of states have established multiple models of home visiting programs 
or combined program model elements to create blended programs, recognizing that 
families’ needs vary. For example, the Illinois Department of Human Services and 
the New Jersey Department of Children and Families are both beginning to use the 
Nurse Family Partnership, Healthy Families America and Parents as Teachers 
models to prevent child abuse and neglect. Such an approach allows them to reach 
families with multiple needs and gives staff helpful discretion in matching the needs 
of families with the strengths of a particular model. New York is also implementing 
the Nurse Family Partnership, Healthy Families New York, and Parents as Teach- 
ers. 

There are many other examples of states using multiple programs in different 
parts of a community or parts of a state. For example, 60 percent of Medicaid-fi- 
nanced births, a proxy here for low-income births, are to women who already have 
one child, ruling out a model that is limited to first-time births. Models that serve 
parents after the birth of a child are often needed to respond to the thousands of 
low-income women in our country who receive no prenatal care, yet could benefit 
from quality home visiting models with their babies. 

Home visiting programs also are intergenerational and can impact more children 
than the one who is seen as the recipient of the service. All five national models, 
for example, track both child and parent specific outcomes. Few, however, have ex- 
amined the impact of such programs on the future or existing siblings of the child 
being served. It is not a stretch to think that programs like these may well impact 
the trajectory of family’s lives, foster improvements in health, safety and well-being 
over time, and can affect multiple children. 


" Wagner. M., Iida, E. & Spiker, D. (2001). The multisite evaluation of the Parents as Teach- 
ers home visiting program: Three-year findings from one community. Menlo Park, CA: SRI 
International. Obtained from www.sri.com/policy/cehs/early/pat.html. 

viii Knickebein. B. (2005). The Parent-Child Home Program Final Report , Center for Edu- 
cational and Program Evaluation, Department of Educational and School Psychology, Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Levenstein, P., Levenstein, S., Shiminski, J. A., & Stolzberg, J. E. (1998). Long-term impact 
of a verbal interaction program for at-risk toddlers: An exploratory study of high school out- 
comes in a replication of the Mother-Child Home Program. Journal of Applied Developmental 
Psychology; 19, 267-285. 
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Home visiting programs have been proven to result in long-term benefits 
when their impact on children and families can be tracked over time 

The Nurse Family Partnership Program has longitudinal data documenting the 
fact that for every public benefit dollar invested in a local Nurse Family Partnership 
program, communities can realize more than $5.00 in return. In fact, in its very ear- 
liest study in Elmira, New York, initiated in 1977, researchers found that the com- 
munity could recover the costs of the program by the time the child reached the age 
of four, and additional savings accrued after that. Data from the 15-year follow-up 
of this same study show positive effects for the nurse visited families for more than 
12 years after the visits had concluded. 

While the other models generally do not have results from longitudinal studies, 
a number do have documented outcomes for children and families, which can be 
linked to long-term cost savings related to special education, health care, and child 
welfare and criminal justice system involvement. Increased school readiness, for ex- 
ample, can help to prevent the need later for extra support or investments in some- 
times costly special education programs. There are also data that show the benefits 
of child abuse prevention, by contrasting it with the adverse impacts of child abuse 
and neglect on later problems in adulthood — problems that result in lost opportunity 
costs and costly treatment. Similarly, increases in healthy births can help to offset 
the costs of low birth weight babies. The cost of hospitalization for a preterm or low 
birth weight baby is 25 times that of when a healthy baby is born. Children born 
at low birth weight are twice as likely to have clinically significant behavior prob- 
lems, such as hyperactivity, and are 50 percent more likely to score below average 
on measures of reading and mathematics by age 17. 

Access to the funding in the Early Support for Families Act will help grantees to 
continue to assess outcomes and also offer the opportunity for additional longitu- 
dinal studies to document long-term cost savings. 

There is currently no targeted guaranteed funding stream for prevention 
in young children. 

Currently there is no targeted guaranteed funding stream for prevention in young 
children. President Obama’s evidence-based home visitation initiative and The Early 
Support for Families Act are intended to do just that to help expand the reach of 
home visiting to children and families across the country, and to continue to docu- 
ment their benefits to the children and families served. 

This Committee’s Promoting Safe and Stable Families Program was first estab- 
lished in 1993 and then given its current name in 1997. It includes some funding 
from family support and family preservation programs, but it also includes dollars 
to help children in foster care be safely reunified with their families or to be sup- 
ported in adoptive families. Similarly, some funds from the Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families Program and the Maternal and Child Health Program are also 
used for home visiting, but since both of these are fixed amount block grants, home 
visiting must compete with many other activities. There are also programs, like 
Early Head Start, where home visiting is one of a multitude of activities provided 
to participating children and families. 

New dedicated funding for home visitation will promote the coordination of this 
current patchwork of funding and enable states to assess how best to complement 
existing programs with new investments to continue to make progress in reaching 
all the children and families who can benefit from home visiting programs. Cur- 
rently, the Nurse Family Partnership is in 28 states across the country, serving 
about 18,000 families. The Parents as Teachers Program is in all 50 states, but in 
some there are only a small number of programs, most often established in school 
systems. Healthy Families America is in 35 states. And both the Parent-Child Home 
Program and HIPPY are smaller with programs in 16 and 23 states respectively. 
Clearly more new programs and expanded programs that build on successful models 
are needed to reach more young children and families. 

The Early Support for Families Act Moves Toward a System of Quality Evi- 
dence-Based Home Visitation Programs 

The grant program established by the Early Support for Families Act seeks to es- 
tablish in states a coordinated system of quality evidence-based home visitation pro- 
grams. It is more than just another funding stream for these programs. It takes im- 
portant steps toward establishment of a system of quality, evidence-based home visi- 
tation that will build on and coordinate with existing early childhood programs. It 
focuses on models with the strongest level of effectiveness, requires states to conduct 
a statewide needs assessment to describes programs already underway, who they 
are serving, how they are funded, gaps in service, and the training and technical 
assistance already in place to support the goals of home visitation. It also requires 
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federal evaluations of the effectiveness of home visitation on parent and child out- 
comes and on different populations. Congress must also be kept informed about the 
service models being used, the target communities and families served, and out- 
comes reported, as well as the cost of the program per family served. Much of this 
information, which now is generally not very accessible within or across programs, 
will be made available within and across program models so effective planning can 
be done to best serve children. 

In closing, these are three areas that we want to mention briefly that we believe 
are important to strengthen in the Early Family Support Act as it moves forward. 

• Further definition of strongest level of effectiveness. To help provide con- 
sistency and continuity for states and programs as the grant program is developed 
and implemented over time, we believe it is important for the statute to establish 
parameters to make clear what a program must do to get any funding under the 
bill and then to distinguish between models with the strongest level of effectiveness 
and others. Such parameters will also send a useful message about the standard to 
which home visiting models just getting underway will be held accountable as their 
work progresses. 

Beginning with the strongest level of effectiveness, we would like to recommend 
that the Subcommittee consider language that was developed and has been agreed 
to by members of the Steering Committee of the Home Visiting Coalition of which 
CDF is a member. It defines the “strongest level of effectiveness” in relation to the 
research standard for evidence-based home visitation that will distinguish those 
models that are eligible for funding from those with the strongest level of effective- 
ness. Over time all funded programs will aspire to reach this level of research. The 
standard developed reads: 

Evidence-based, home visitation programs with the strongest level of effectiveness 
are those that have demonstrated positive outcomes for children and families con- 
sistent with the outcomes being sought (for the populations being served) when evalu- 
ated using well-designed and well-conducted rigorous evaluations, including but not 
limited to randomized controlled trials, that provide valid estimates of program im- 
pact and demonstrate replicability and generalizability to diverse communities and 
families. 

The members of the Home Visiting Coalition supporting this definition include, 
in addition to CDF, the five home visiting models described above (Healthy Families 
America/Prevent Child Abuse America, HIPPY, Nurse Family Partnership, Parents 
as Teachers and the Parent-Child Home Programs) as well as six other national or- 
ganizations (Child Welfare League of America, CLASP, Fight Crime Invest in Kids, 
National Child Abuse Coalition, and Voices for America’s Children). 

• Increased coordination at all levels. The Early Support for Families Act rec- 
ognizes the importance of quality evidence-based home visiting as a part of a larger 
coordinated service effort to meet the needs of young children and their families. 
In addition to supporting the expansion of home visiting models, the bill also offers 
support to ensure programs can meet the multiple needs of at risk families by con- 
necting them to service delivery systems at multiple levels. Connections can be 
made at the federal, state and local levels; and processes should also be in place 
to link individual families to what they need. We believe that there are a number 
of ways coordination could be strengthened, and ask the Subcommittee to consider 
them. 

• At the federal level, it would be helpful to require that the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services consult with the Secretary of Education in determining what 
to require with regard to state applications for funding under the program, since 
some home visiting programs are funded through the federal Department of Edu- 
cation. 

• At the state level, states should be required to consult with other state agencies 
that currently support home visiting programs for young children. This would help 
ensure that the new federal support for home visitation would build on any existing 
infrastructure to strengthen services for young children and families across the 
state. Home visiting should also be coordinated in states with child care services, 
health and mental health services, income supports, early childhood development 
services, education programs, and other child and family supports. 

• At the individual model level, each model funded under this new federal pro- 
gram must be required to establish appropriate linkages and referrals to other com- 
munity resources and supports, such as those listed above, to ensure that children 
and families will have access to all the services they need in their local commu- 
nities. 
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• Further recognition of the need for multiples types of research and evaluation. 
We are pleased that the Early Support for Families Act highlights the importance 
of evaluation. It makes evaluation an eligible use of funds for grantees and sets 
aside funds for a national evaluation by the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Given that the goal of this program is to fund quality evidence-based pro- 
grams, it is essential to ensure that evaluation and research to maintain fidelity to 
program models and adapt models to new populations be funded appropriately. As 
the proposal is being finalized, the funds set aside for evaluation — of all home visita- 
tion models and the new federal program itself — must be significant enough to serve 
the needs of the models in proving that they meet the strongest level of evidence 
to continue receiving funding and assess the federal monitoring of overall quality. 

The Children’s Defense Fund is supportive of the Early Support for Families Act 
and steps taken to move toward a major guaranteed investment in quality evidence- 
based home visiting and we look forward to working with you as the bill progresses. 
Thank you again for your leadership on behalf of vulnerable children and families. 


Statement of Dan Satterberg 

Chairman McDermott and members of the subcommittee, thank you for holding 
this important hearing, and for the opportunity to submit this testimony for the 
Record. I also wish to thank Chairman McDermott, Representative Danny Davis 
and Representative Todd Platts for introducing the “Early Support for Families Act” 
(H.R. 2667). 

My name is Dan Satterberg, and I am the Prosecuting Attorney of King County, 
Washington. I worked in the Prosecuting Attorney’s Office for more than 20 years 
before being elected Prosecuting Attorney in 2007. 

I submit this testimony as a member of Fight Crime: Invest in Kids, an organiza- 
tion of over 5,000 police chiefs, sheriffs, prosecutors, other law enforcement leaders, 
and victims of violence — including 215 in Washington — who have come together to 
take a hard-nosed look at the research about what really works to keep kids from 
becoming criminals. My colleagues and I know from the front lines in the fight 
against crime — and the research — that among the most powerful weapons against 
crime are quality investments in kids that give them the right start in life. 

As a criminal justice leader, I am proud to support the “Early Support for Fami- 
lies Act,” which invests $2 billion over 5 years in guaranteed funding to establish 
and expand programs providing voluntary, quality home visiting to assist families 
with young children, and families expecting children, especially in high-need com- 
munities. These are programs that my colleagues and I in Washington State have 
advocated for, both with the Governor and in our Legislature. 

Child Abuse Leads to Later Crime and Violence 

In 2007, there were 794,000 confirmed cases of child abuse and neglect in the 
United States. In my home state of Washington, there were more than 7,000 con- 
firmed cases of child abuse and neglect. This statistic is alarming enough on its 
own, but it cannot account for the thousands of additional cases that either go unre- 
ported or unconfirmed by overburdened State child welfare agencies. Research 
shows the true number of victims nationwide, including those never reported to au- 
thorities, may be well over 2 million. 

Child abuse and neglect killed 1,760 children nationwide in 2007. In Washington, 
there were an average of 12 deaths a year between 2002 and 2006 that stemmed 
from child abuse or neglect. 

Even though the majority of children who survive abuse or neglect do not become 
violent criminals, these children carry the emotional scars of maltreatment for life, 
and many do go on to commit violent crimes. Best available research, based on the 
confirmed cases of abuse and neglect nationwide in just one year, indicates that an 
additional 30,000 children will become violent criminals and 200 may become mur- 
derers as adults as a direct result of the abuse and neglect they endured. 

Evidence-Based Home Visiting Programs Help Reduce Child Abuse and Later Crime 
and Violence 

Fortunately, research also indicates that evidence-based home visiting programs 
can prevent abuse and neglect and reduce later crime and violence. These programs 
offer frequent, voluntary home visits by trained professionals to help new parents 
get the information, skills, and support they need to raise healthy and safe kids. 
While there are many models of home visiting, all are dedicated to helping young 
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children get a good start in life and improving outcomes for family. Research shows 
that these programs work. 

Evidence-Based, Home Visiting Programs Are Sound Investments That Result in Sub- 
stantial Cost Savings 

Prevent Child Abuse America estimates that child abuse and neglect cost Ameri- 
cans $104 billion a year. Research has demonstrated that quality, evidence-based 
home visiting programs offer significant returns for money invested. For example, 
a 2008 study by Steve Aos of the Washington State Institute for Public Policy found 
NFP produced $18,000 in net savings per family served and saved three dollars for 
every dollar invested. Other home visiting models have also demonstrated positive 
cost savings. 

I urge this Committee to make investments in high quality, evidence-based home 
visiting programs. These programs should be a priority as you work on health care 
reform. Investments made in programs with a proven ability to produce positive out- 
comes for children and their families will result in safer communities and cost sav- 
ings. 

Current Funding Does Not Meet the Overwhelming Need 

Existing guaranteed funding streams, such as Medicaid, State CHIP, and TANF, 
as well as discretionary programs such as Healthy Start, Early Head Start, Head 
Start, Special Education, Child Welfare, Social Services, Community Services, and 
others, have not been able to provide meaningful investments in quality, evidence- 
based home visiting programs. We can no longer afford to wait for a patchwork of 
partial funding from multiple programs to meet the overwhelming need for these 
services. We must have dedicated, guaranteed funding for this proven-effective ap- 
proach. 

Every year in the United States, over 600,000 low-income women become mothers 
for the first time. 1.5 million women who are pregnant or have a child under the 
age of two are eligible for NFP at any given time. However, due to lack of funding, 
the program is only able to serve about 20,000 mothers annually. Other home vis- 
iting programs serve an additional 400,000 families, many of whom are not in high- 
need communities. The result of inadequate funding is hundreds of thousands of at- 
risk families nationwide do not have access to quality home visiting. 

Early Support for Families Act (H.R. 2667) 

I applaud the introduction of the “Early Support for Families Act,” based on Presi- 
dent Obama’s initiative in his FY 2010 proposed budget. By investing $2 billion in 
guaranteed funding over 5 years, H.R. 2667 takes a significant step forward toward 
meeting the as-yet-unmet need for quality, evidence-based home visiting programs. 

Funds will be distributed using a two-tiered approach. First-tier programs — those 
with the strongest research evidence of effectiveness — will receive the majority of 
funding. First-tier programs must adhere to clear evidence-based models of home 
visitation that have demonstrated significant positive effects on important child and 
parenting outcomes, such as reducing abuse and neglect and improving child health 
and development. A second tier of promising program models — those with some re- 
search evidence of effectiveness and adaptations of previously evaluated programs — 
will have a chance to upgrade to the first tier if they are proven to be effective 
through rigorous evaluations. 

The “Early Support for Families Act” also prioritizes investments in high-need 
communities. States will be required to identify and prioritize high-need commu- 
nities, especially those with a high proportion of low-income families or a high inci- 
dence of child maltreatment. To receive funding, States must submit (1) the results 
of a comprehensive, statewide needs assessment; (2) a grant application describing 
the high quality programs supported by the grant, including evidence supporting the 
effectiveness of the programs; and (3) an annual progress report, including the out- 
comes of programs supported by the grant. 

To ensure federal funds support quality, evidence-based home visiting programs, 
this legislation provides an annual set-aside of $10 million for federal evaluation 
and technical assistance to the States. 

Conclusion 

Investments in quality, evidence-based home visiting programs work. Research 
has shown that these programs can help achieve profound reductions in child abuse 
and neglect, crime, and violence while at the same time producing significant cost 
savings for the public. The “Early Support for Families Act” makes an important — 
and necessary — commitment to expanding access to these programs for at-risk fami- 
lies. 
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We urge you to make these proven investments in kids that help them get the 
right start in life and in turn reduce later crime and violence. 

Thank you again for introducing the “Early Support for Families Act,” and for the 
opportunity to submit this testimony. The law enforcement leaders of Fight Crime: 
Invest in Kids look forward to working with you to achieve enactment of such legis- 
lation, through health reform this year. 


Letter from David Mon 

I wanted to address the issue of Social Security beneficiaries returning to work 
and have earnings that are significant enough to reduce the monthly SSI and or 
SSDI to which they are entitled who report the work earnings in a timely manner 
but continue to receive benefits to which they are not entitled because SSA lacks 
the necessary representatives to input the reported changes. 

As a community work incentive coordinator who works with beneficiaries on a 
one-to-one basis who return to work, I advise the beneficiaries that I work with that 
reporting the earnings are the first step. It is necessary for them to carefully track, 
with my assistance, work earnings that result in a reduction of benefits, and SSDI 
monthly payments to which they are no longer entitled, and to make arrangements 
to return this money, even before SSA makes a determination that an overpayment 
has occurred. 

Advising beneficiaries on proper reporting and steps to prevent overpayments be- 
fore they occur has become standard practice in the area of Work Incentive Plan- 
ning and Assistance. 

Sincerely, 

David Mon 

Community Work Incentive Coordinator 

Center for the Independence of the Disabled 

San Mateo, CA 


Statement of Every Child Succeeds 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Linder, and members of the Sub- 
committee on Income 

Security and Family Support of the Committee on Ways and Means, on behalf of 
Every Child Succeeds in Southwest Ohio and Northern Kentucky, I am happy to 
submit this testimony in support of H.R. 2667, the Early Support for Families Act. 
We would like to thank the sponsors of this legislation, Representatives Jim 
McDermott (D-WA), James McGovern (D-MA), Lynn Woolsey (D-CA), Mazie 
Hirono (D-HI), Jim Cooper (D-TN), Danny Davis (D-IL), and Todd Platts (R-PA). 

Every Child Succeeds (ECS) is a voluntary home visiting program whose aim is 
to improve the health and development of at-risk children in the Cincinnati region. 
Our prevention/early intervention program is founded upon the knowledge that 
what happens in the earliest days and months of life has profound implication for 
the lifetime course of parents and children. ECS has provided home visiting services 
to nearly 16,000 families during the past ten years, with the goal of helping these 
children get off to a good start in the most critical period of their lives — prenatal 
to age 3. We and the communities we serve believe that home visiting is an effective 
and important way to support high risk families and help them succeed in par- 
enting. 

The mission of ECS is to ensure an optimal start for children by helping families 
achieve positive health, parenting and child development outcomes. The goals of 
home visitation, as provided by ECS, are: (1) to improve pregnancy outcomes 
through nutrition education and substance use reduction, (2) to support parents in 
providing children with a safe, nurturing, and stimulating home environment, (3) 
to optimize child health and development, (4) to link families to health care and 
other needed services, and (5) to promote economic self-sufficiency. 

Public-private partnership has been at the center of our approach to financing and 
delivering services. ECS was founded by Cincinnati Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center, United Way of Greater Cincinnati and Hamilton County Community Action 
Agency/HeadStart and began operation in July, 1999. The program has thousands 
of community stakeholders and contracts with more than 30 social service and 
health agencies, and all local birth hospitals. Our board and advisors include a vari- 
ety of business leaders and experts who have helped to guide our program and our 
quality improvement efforts. 
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Funding for ECS also is provided through a blend of public (50 percent) and pri- 
vate (50 percent) dollars. The level of private funds for ECS from the United Way 
of Greater Cincinnati has been continually increased based on outstanding perform- 
ance and outcomes, as well as the demonstrated need for ECS services. Funding 
from the Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) program has been essen- 
tial in the development of ECS in four counties in Southwest Ohio through the State 
“Help Me Grow” program. Public funds are available for our three Kentucky coun- 
ties to fund the state HANDS program through Medicaid and proceeds from the 
Kentucky state tobacco settlement. 

The ECS program matches at risk, first-time pregnant women or new mothers 
with infants under three months of age with a network of trained professional home 
visitors who work with them and their young children for up to 3 years. Families 
are recruited primarily through prenatal clinics or birth hospitals. Program ele- 
ments include care coordination, health promotion, medical liaison, child develop- 
ment assessment, and goal-setting through the Individual Family Service Plan 
(IFSP). 

ECS uses two national models of home visitation, namely, Nurse-Family Partner- 
ship ® (NFP) and Healthy Families America (HFA). Both NFP and HFA models, 
and research about them, have had value in improving the quality of the ECS ap- 
proach. In a series of studies, Olds and colleagues have found that home visiting 
for first time mothers by nurses reduced smoking during pregnancy, decreased 
preterm birth rates for smokers, increased birth weights among adolescent mothers, 
and decreased rates of child abuse and accidental injuries in children. (Olds et al.) 
Studies of HFA inform us about how to serve a broader array of families, including 
those whose risks are identified following the birth of a baby. (Healthy Families 
America) In addition, our own ECS quality studies, evaluative research, and ran- 
domized clinical trials are guiding us to state-of-the-art, evidence-based practice. 

Mothers eligible for ECS have one or more of four risk characteristics, including; 
(1) unmarried, (2) inadequate income (up to 300% of poverty level, receipt of Med- 
icaid, or reported concerns about finances), (3) 18 years of age, or (4) suboptimal pre- 
natal care. Women are enrolled either during pregnancy (before 28 weeks for NFP) 
or before their child reaches 3 months of age (HFA only). Regular home visits are 
provided by social workers, child development specialists or related professionals 
(82%), trained nurses (12%), or paraprofessionals (6%). Home visits are made until 
the child reaches 2 years (NFP) or 3 years (HFA) of age, starting with weekly or 
more-frequent visits and tapering to fewer visits as the child ages. 

ECS is an evidence-based model with a comprehensive ongoing evaluation compo- 
nent. The ECS research and evaluation system provides ongoing data about process 
and outcomes. To date, we have achieved and can reliably report the following re- 
sults. 

Infant Mortality 

— Infant mortality rate for ECS families is 4.7 per 1,000 live births, significantly 
below those for Ohio (7.8), Kentucky (6.9), Hamilton County (9.7) or the City of Cin- 
cinnati (17.4). (See Figure 1.) 

— An analysis of 1,655 mothers and babies enrolled in ECS between 2000 — 2002 
and a comparison group of 4,995 non-participants from the same region, showed 
that non-participants were 2.5 times more likely to die in infancy, compared with 
those enrolled in ECS. 

Child Health and Development 

— 95% of children are developing normally in language, physical coordination, 
and social abilities. 

— 98% of babies have a medical home 

— 76% of children are fully immunized by age two 

Maternal Health and Well-being 

— Of the 33% of mothers with clinically significant levels of depression, 52% im- 
prove after 9 months in home visitation. Using a grant from the Health Foundation 
of Greater Cincinnati, ECS developed an in-home treatment for depressed mothers 
through a unique Maternal Depression Treatment Program that is currently being 
studied in randomized clinical trials through a grant from the National Institute on 
Mental Health. 

— After 6 months in the program, 77% of mothers are in school or are working. 

— 80% of mothers report high levels of social support, a factor associated with 
effective parenting and maternal mental health 

— Of those ECS mothers who smoke during pregnancy, 94% quit or substantially 
reduce their tobacco use by the time of the baby’s birth. ECS home visitors help 
mothers decrease smoking and reduce second hand smoke in the baby’s environment 
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through the Assuring Smoke Free Homes (ASH) Project (funded by a grant from the 
Ohio Tobacco Use Prevention and Control Foundation). 
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Perhaps the most important aspect of the ECS design is continuous quality im- 
provement guided by evidence-based practice and data about our providers and cli- 
ents. We believe, as described by Daro, that the quality of home visiting programs 
is based in having self-evaluation in each program and in applying what we know 
about quality. 

“Greater positive impacts among a broad range of home visitation models reflect, 
in part, two trends — improved program quality and improved conceptual clarity. 
With respect to quality, the six major national home visitation models are each en- 
gaged in a series of self-evaluation efforts designed to better articulate those factors 
associated with stronger impacts and to better monitor their replication efforts” 

As Congress moves to adopt legislation that can support and guide home visiting 
programs across the country, we make three recommendations. 

1. Provide funding for the core work of home visiting programs . To date, 
home visiting programs — ECS included — have had to cobble together a variety of 
funding sources and keep families on waiting lists until funds become available. 
Current federal funding streams such as TANF and Medicaid are not designed to 
fund home visiting. In trying to use these existing funding streams, programs often 
must divert effort or change the structure of service delivery to families. With a 
more reliable and continuous source of federal funding, ECS and other programs can 
optimize private, as well as state and local, resources. 

2. Support outcomes-driven programs that make evidence-based decisions. 
Expand policy and operational programs that have credible evaluations and that are 
shown to work. We do not recommend relying on a tiered funding approach that 
tends to reward high performers while limiting dollars available for innovation, 
quality improvement and improved implementation among other good programs. 

3. Focus on quality, not one model. Taken together, the body of research 
knowledge about home visiting tells us that successful programs have well-trained 
staff, solid supervision, ongoing relationships with families, a design that fits the 
specific program activities to desired outcomes, and linkages to other community 
programs such as child care and health care. Ongoing data collection analysis and 
evaluation, as well as training activities, are essential to achieving desired results. 
Congress and the Obama Administration have an opportunity to provide a frame- 
work such as that used in Head Start or Community Health Centers, through which 
performance standards and program guidelines help local programs deliver quality 
services and outcomes. This could be created out of the thousands of existing pro- 
grams, including 40 state-based home visiting programs in operation today. (John- 
son) 

Recognize that home visiting programs target multiple outcomes. A new 

federal home visiting program should aim not only to prevent child abuse and ne- 
glect; but also aim to improve an array of outcomes that affect early childhood 
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health and development. ECS has shown that a single program can have impact on 
infant mortality, parenting skills, maternal depression, well-child visits, smoking re- 
duction, and more. Congress should expect quality programs that provide quality 
services and data to show their results in multiple areas. 
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Statement of The Family Violence Prevention Fund 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Linder and Members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for the opportunity to comment on the value of home visita- 
tion programs and specifically the Early Support for Young Families Act. 

The Family Violence Prevention Fund is a national non-profit organization based 
in San Francisco. We were founded almost 30 years ago with a simple mission: to 
end violence against women and children. Like many domestic violence organiza- 
tions at the time, we began by focusing on the criminalization of violent behaviors 
by men toward their wives and girlfriends. However we quickly came to focus on 
the strong link between the safety and well-being of mothers and the safety and 
well-being of their children. 

That is why we emphasize prevention and the critical need to ensure that all fam- 
ily members are safe and healthy. We have identified early supports for young and 
vulnerable families as an essential strategy both for preventing initial perpetration 
of violence and for early identification of children living in violent homes. Impor- 
tantly, these early interventions can also mitigate the effects of the violence on chil- 
dren and provide support to the non-abusing parent, typically the mother, to im- 
prove her and her children’s safety and stability. 

We commend the Committee for its commitment to the safety and well-being of 
children and families and particularly for your focus on home visitation programs. 
As you well know, home visitation is one of the few documented, well-evaluated 
interventions that works to prevent child abuse and maltreatment. While there are 
several models out there — and we would support funding for multiple types of pro- 
grams — the Nurse-Family Partnership model is probably the most rigorously evalu- 
ated. This intervention targets younger and lower-income pregnant women, and has 
been shown to significantly reduce reported rates of child abuse throughout child- 
hood and into adolescence. One of the most — if not the most — significant barrier to 
the success of home visitation, however, is domestic violence. That is the focus of 
our comments. 

Domestic Violence Limits Effectiveness of Home Visitation 

While we strongly support home visitation as an effective strategy for improving 
health outcomes for children and reducing child abuse and neglect, we are convinced 
that home visitation programs must address domestic violence. The first reason is 
simply that domestic violence is so prevalent. Approximately 15.5 million children 
witness domestic violence each year in their homes. This means that almost one- 
third of American children cared for by married or cohabitating parents are exposed 
to domestic violence. 

The consequences of children’s exposure to domestic violence are well-documented. 
Children who witness domestic violence display a host of problematic behaviors at 
far greater rates than children not exposed to violence. These include being more 
likely to become a perpetrator of such abuse (for boys) as well as higher rates of 
violence, aggression, suicide, school failure and mental health problems. The effects 
of witnessing abuse on children may be equal to, or in some cases worse, than the 
direct experience of being abused. However, it also is important to note that many 
children who witness adult domestic violence do just fine. Often the reason is the 
child’s strong relationship with her or his mother, even if that mother is experi- 
encing abuse, because it serves as a protective factor. Home visitation programs are 
thus critical in identifying these children, helping them be safe and cope with what 
they have witnessed, linking abused mothers to helpful community resources, and 
supporting strong relationships between mother and child. 

We also recommend that home visitation programs address domestic violence be- 
cause it serves as a major — if not the major — barrier to the effectiveness of these 
programs. Research reported in the Journal of the American Medical Association in 
2000 detailed the most convincing rationale: first, about half the mothers partici- 
pating in the well-known Nurse-Family partnership study experienced domestic vio- 
lence; and where domestic violence did exist, the effectiveness of home visitation to 
reduce abuse and improve child outcomes diminished. Among mothers experiencing 
the higher rates of and more severe abuse, the beneficial effects of the program dis- 
appeared entirely. 

This research appears consistent with other studies that show varying impact and 
effectiveness of home visitation programs, though few have teased out as clearly the 
impact of domestic violence. Because domestic violence rates are so high and be- 
cause they hinder the effectiveness of the programs, it is essential that home visita- 
tion programs tailor their interventions and provide training to staff on how to talk 
to young parents about violence and its effects on children, and how to recognize 
and respond to families already experiencing violence. 
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Home visitation programs have the ability to not only help families when domes- 
tic violence is occurring, but also to provide primary prevention of both child abuse 
and domestic violence. Healthy, non-violent relationships are fundamental to 
healthy parenting. 

Specifically, we strongly recommend that any home visiting legislation include the 
following four components: 

1. State plans and/or assessments should include information on how domestic vi- 
olence will be addressed and how programs will safely and confidentially refer 
women to domestic violence services when necessary; 

2. Training and technical assistance for home visitation programs should be fund- 
ed and should include: 

a. information on how to safely assess for domestic violence in the families 
being served, 

b. promotion of healthy and non-violent partnering as helpful to a child’s 
health and development, 

c. how and when to talk to men and fathers who use violence about how 
domestic violence can affect parenting and how to get help; 

3. Community-based service providers referenced should include domestic vio- 
lence, fatherhood and batterers intervention programs so families are given the 
information and referrals they need; and 

4. Women living in domestic violence shelters should be eligible for services, as- 
suming these services can be provided in a safe and confidential manner. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on this critical legislation. For addi- 
tional information, please go to www.endabuse.org; or contact our Washington, D.C. 
office. 


Statement of First 5 Alameda County Home Visitation Programs: A 
Multidisciplinary Approach 

Background 

First 5 Alameda County Every Child Counts (F5AC), funded by revenues from the 
California 1998 Proposition 10 tobacco tax, works to ensure that every child reaches 
his or her developmental potential. F5AC focuses on children and families from pre- 
natal to age five years. 

Alameda County is the seventh most populous county in California with a popu- 
lation of 1,454,159 (American Community Survey Demographic Estimates, 2005- 
2007) and one of the most ethnically diverse regions in the United States. It is a 
county with sprawling urban areas as well as agricultural centers, and is as large 
as many states with over 821 square miles. 

In 2007, 125,450 children aged 0-5 years lived in Alameda County. Young Latino 
and Asian children are the fastest growing populations accounting for approximately 
33% and 25% of all births, respectively (State Department of Finance, Demographic 
Research Unit, 2007). 


Race/Ethnicity 

Alameda County 
Population (1) 

Birth Population (2) 

African American/Black 

13.0% 

11.0% 

Asian 

24.6% 

24.5% 

Caucasian/White 

24.4% 

22.0% 

Latino 

21.4% 

42.2% 

Native American 

0.6% 

0.2% 

Pacific Islander 

0.8% 

- 

Multiracial 

3.6% 

- 

Other/U nkno wn 

11.7% 

0.1% 


Sources: American Community Survey 2006 (1); Alameda County Public Health Department 
Vital Stats, 2007 (2) 
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Overall, in 2006, an estimated 3,149 (3.0%) of all children ages 0-5 in Alameda 
County were foreign born, and 2,483 (2.4%) were not U.S. citizens (American Com- 
munity Survey, 2006). Linguistically, 43.5% of the 5+ population speak a language 
other than English at home and 19.1% speak English less than very well. Among 
these 19.1%, 45.1% speak Spanish and 42.5% speak Asian and Pacific Islander lan- 
guages (American Community Survey, 2006). 

As evidenced by the data above, Alameda County needed to address a variety of 
factors in developing programs to meet the needs of a large and diverse county. 
F5AC began planning for the implementation of a voluntary home visitation strat- 
egy in 1999. F5AC explored several best practice home visitation models in exist- 
ence at that time: Hawaii’s Healthy Start, Healthy Families America, The Nurse 
Family Partnership-Olds Model and Parents as Teachers. F5AC decided not to uti- 
lize one particular model, but rather embraced the best practice standards that were 
emerging by creating a set of tenets to infuse into F5AC home visitation programs 
for the prenatal to five population in Alameda County. 

FSS Tenets provides a framework for continuous quality improvements to meet 
evolving needs in targeted populations. 

1. Family-centered: acknowledges the reciprocal nature of family well-being and 
child development, and includes support to the family as a whole rather than 
restricted to child-level services. 

2. Relationship-based services: Emphasizes that the family-provider relation- 
ship is the most important tool for provider and addresses the need for staff 
to be supported to “reflect” on her/his responses to individual cases. 

3. Child development focused: Expects the service provider to continually ob- 
serve and use opportunities to help families understand their child’s behavior 
in the context of child development; incorporates a “child find” strategy for 
early identification and intervention by requiring completed developmental 
screenings/assessments throughout the period of services. 

4. Appropriate caseload ratios: Maintains a case ratio of 1:20-25 per case 
manager (and 1:13 for families at risk for child abuse) to support the manage- 
ability and intensity of family support services by individual staff. 

5. Reflective supervision: Supports staff to understand the importance of re- 
flection as a tool in their intervention work with families. Supervisor/staff rela- 
tionships parallel the provider/family relationship. 

6. Multi-disciplinary approach: Emphasizes the use of a variety of professional 
disciplines to meet family needs. 

Implementing home visitation models in Alameda County also relied on key oper- 
ational factors: the ability to access a large number and diverse pool of nurses to 
serve our diverse community; the cost of using PHNs to provide services; capacity 
to address language and cultural continuity for parents; the need to utilize existing 
programs; the desire to avoid investing in unsustainable programs; the capacity to 
meet diverse and multiple family risk factors. 

• Relying on the nursing supply in Alameda County severely limited the 
number and diversity of families able to receive home visits: Of the ap- 
proximately 21,000 annual births in Alameda County, 7,000 were to very low- 
income mothers qualifying for California’s Medicaid and Healthy Families pro- 
grams; 1,504 were born low birth weight; 1,325 to teen mothers. The number 
and cost of Public Health Nurses who had both linguistic capacity and reflected 
the cultural backgrounds of our community could not possibly meet the demand 
for services. 

• The high risk nature of clients targeted by F5AC required multi-dis- 
ciplinary approaches to engage difficult- to-reach families: F5AC families 
targeted to receive home visitation included pregnant and parenting teens, par- 
ents of infants discharged from the neonatal intensive care unit due to severe 
and long-term health issues at the time of birth, and children at-risk of neglect 
or abuse due to substance use, mental illness or other unstable family environ- 
ments. Up to 36% of mothers experienced postpartum depression, 7% of chil- 
dren were exposed to substance use, and 9% of families were involved with 
Child Protective Services. Each significant risk factor necessitated immediate 
attention by a multi-disciplinary team of providers who were most able to offer 
timely support services — which were pre-requisites for maintaining a quality, 
trusting and continuous relationship between a home visitor and the family. 

• Meeting culturally and linguistically diverse needs of families neces- 
sitated an agile and culturally responsive workforce: Community organi- 
zations offered comparative advantages by staffing the programs with home 
visitors who reflected the face of the county’s community. A children’s hospital 
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and family services department of Alameda County Public Health provided a 
mix of nurses and paraprofessional community health workers who effectively 
addressed long-term health and child development issues of children discharged 
from the Neonatal Intensive Care Unit. Multi-lingual and bi-cultural specialists 
helped families navigate community resources and medical specialists critical to 
the stability and health of the families. Community-based organizations that fo- 
cused on reaching teen parents worked with schools and Social Services Agency 
to help young parents remain on track with high school requirements and to 
assist in obtaining services to which they are entitled to give their children a 
healthy start. Three community-based organizations demonstrated success in of- 
fering alternative response intensive case management to families already 
known to the Child Abuse Hotline but who did not qualify for immediate inves- 
tigation by Child Protective Services. 

Over the past 9 years, F5AC collected individual client level case management 
and outcomes data to support a robust accountability framework of continuous pro- 
gram quality assurance and impact measurement. F5AC’s home visitation models 
produced impressive outcomes. 

§ Children stayed healthy and up-to-date on preventive care: Over the last 
8 years, F5AC home visiting programs consistently reported 86-99% of children had 
health insurance; 94-98% were up-to-date with immunizations; 92-97% had an 
identified primary pediatric provider (medical home); 95-98% had all the appro- 
priate well-child visits for age. 

§ Early identification and treatment of maternal depression: Early identi- 
fication of mental health issues and referral to appropriate supports and treatment 
options provided the necessary foundation for a socially and emotionally secure par- 
ent-child relationship. F5AC implemented a county-wide standard to screen every 
at-risk parent for depression. 20-36% of mothers who received home visits screened 
positive for maternal depression. Those who screened positive for depression were 
also more likely to have children who screened “of concern” in at least one develop- 
mental domain. 

§ Anticipatory guidance and early screening and support for children’s 
development: Home visitors used their encounters with families to help parents 
learn what to expect as their baby grows. A county-wide strategy to promote devel- 
opmental screening of every child helped identify 20-63% of children with develop- 
mental concerns. 

§ Positive breastfeeding trends: In addition to promoting bonding between par- 
ent and child, 56% of teen parents and 63% of parents of children discharged from 
the NICU breastfed or used breast milk as the primary source of nutrition for their 
babies. Of those who breastfed, over 30% did so for more than six months. 

§ Low incidence of ER visits and hospitalizations for preventable illnesses 
and intentional injuries: Less than 1% of children without chronic medical condi- 
tions visited the emergency room while fewer than 4 per 100,000 suffered inten- 
tional injuries. 

§Teen parents stayed in school or graduated: Almost 60% of teens who re- 
ceived home visits remained in school or graduated from high school. 

Summary 

In implementing home-based early intervention services, First 5 Alameda County 
had to take into account the particular demographic needs and workforce issues 
within our community. A key to successful program implementation was staying 
true to F5AC family support tenets while structural and demographic changes con- 
tinuously shifted in the county. We were guided by evidence-based practice, but 
above all else, needed to have the flexibility to use the evidence base tailored to the 
circumstances of the populations to be served (pregnant and parenting teens, infants 
discharged from the neonatal intensive care unit, children referred to child protec- 
tive services, parents in need of family support during the transition to parenthood). 
Each one of these populations had different needs in reference to dosage, single dis- 
cipline versus multidisciplinary, and type of professional providing the intervention. 
What unified our providers in the provision of home-based services was the common 
language we developed over the years, the ongoing training and support to staff, 
and continuous monitoring and quality improvement measures put in place to as- 
sure we were having an impact on families. 
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Statement of Gaylord Gieseke 

I, Gaylord Gieseke, as the Interim President of Voices for Illinois Children, would 
like to submit the following in support of the Early Support for Families Act (H.R. 
2667). Voices for Illinois Children builds better lives by working across all issue 
areas to improve the lives of children of all ages. We envision Illinois as a place 
where all children have the opportunity to grow up healthy, happy, safe, loved and 
well educated. 

The importance of starting early 

“One of the most valuable things I can say I learned through the home visits is 
that I am the example my children will follow; therefore, I have to take the lead.”' 
Spoken by Monica, a teen mother participating in an Illinois home visitation pro- 
gram, this statement communicates the motivation and hope many mothers are able 
to find with the support of a home visitor. 

Home visiting participants come from all walks of life, but often they resemble 
the story of a 17-year-old high school student who unexpectedly became pregnant. 
Enrolling in a home visitation program, she learned about healthy nutrition and 
then chose more healthy foods for herself and her growing baby. Although the moth- 
er had a difficult birth, she and the baby bonded well — the home visitor provided 
encouragement and education about how to interact with a fussy baby during sleep- 
less nights, and helped the mother identify signals the baby may give to indicate 
what he likes and doesn’t like. Initially unsure about how to talk to doctors or social 
workers, the mother has become an advocate for both herself and her baby, having 
observed and practiced communicating her needs effectively with the home visitor. 
Since graduation, the mother has started work as a Certified Nursing Assistant, ob- 
tained a driver’s license, and started saving for a car, which would enable her to 
begin taking courses at a nearby community college. In preparation for college, the 
home visitor is helping the mother find and fill out scholarship applications. 

With the support of a home visitor, teen parents are accessing the resources they 
need to build better lives for their children. Recognizing the importance of the par- 
enting role and that learning begins at birth, home visitation programs around the 
country offer in-home services designed to strengthen parenting skills, assist in the 
development of a safe and nurturing home environment, and promote early learning 
for children, from the months before birth to age five. 

The importance of interventions in early childhood — including the months before 
birth — has been supported many times over by an impressive quantity of research 
on children’s brain development. Brain scans indicate that the brains of well-cared 
for babies are fundamentally different from those of neglected infants, with lasting 
implications for each child. Beginning in the 1980s and continuing to the present 
day, researchers consistently find that brain development happens in the context of 
the child’s environment and is not a stand-alone biological phenomenon.'' "' 

As a child bonds with a caregiver, builds vocabulary, plays with toys, and other- 
wise engages the broader world around him through his five senses, he increases 
brain activity, which in turn preserves neurons to be used in future learning. With- 
out these experiences, or when a young child is exposed to stress without supportive 
relationships to mitigate its impact, the brain pares down neurons, creating future 
learning challenges for the neglected child. iv - v Acting in this critical window for de- 
velopment, early childhood interventions support the creation of an environment in 
which infants may develop a secure attachment to a responsive caregiver — science 
tells us this enhances brain development. All later interventions work with the 
brain function already established in infancy and early childhood. 

The Education Continuum: Beginning Earlier with Home Visiting Pro- 
grams 

Although the continuum of education has traditionally been P-12 (kindergarten 
through high school), brain research makes it clear that age five is much too late 
to first offer educational supports to the child and family. A child’s experiences be- 
fore entering kindergarten may hinder or promote her chances of successfully fin- 
ishing high school and reaching college. Recognizing the need to expand the edu- 
cation continuum to include much, much younger ages, professionals around the 
country began developing programs, known as “Home Visiting Programs,” to fill the 
early childhood gap and to support parents of young children. 

For all programs, participation is entirely voluntary; program models are gen- 
erally designed to include weekly or biweekly home visits, which last two to five 
years. By having nurses or paraprofessionals visit families in their homes, home vis- 
iting programs reduce the obstacles that may otherwise prevent a family from ac- 
cessing services. Seven nationally recognized home visiting programs are Early 
Head Start, Healthy Families America, Nurse-Family Partnership, Parents as 
Teachers, the Parent-Child Home Program, Parents Too Soon, and Home Instruc- 
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tion for Parents of Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY). HIPPY and Parents as Teachers 
are universal access programs, while the others target teen mothers, single mothers, 
low-income parents, or families with some other significant risk factor. 

Several home visiting programs are designed to engage families when children are 
at their earliest ages — during pregnancy and infancy. Home visitors provide or link 
women to prenatal care and assist the family with establishing a medical home and 
making and attending the baby’s well-being appointments. Doulas may work with 
a mother to prepare for delivery and begin breastfeeding. Furthermore, home visi- 
tors talk with parents about caring for the baby, discuss the child’s developmental 
stages, and help moms and dads develop practical and appropriate parenting skills 
and strategies. Overall, these programs emphasize the importance of family health, 
economic self-sufficiency, and parenting skills — factors that significantly affect the 
home environment and the child’s developmental foundation. 

As children reach the toddler and preschool years, home visiting programs build 
on healthy development and empower parents to be their child’s first and most im- 
portant teacher. Arriving with an educational toy or book, visitors teach or model 
parent-child interactions that stimulate brain development, and they encourage par- 
ents to take advantage of preschool. Reading, talking with the child, and promoting 
age-appropriate exploration and choices contribute to the development of the child’s 
burgeoning vocabulary, self-confidence, and ability to reason. Parent involvement in 
nurturing verbal, reasoning, and social skills in the informal home environment is 
critical to preparing children to learn in the more formal school environment. These 
programs also provide parents with information about their child’s development and 
related capabilities and limitations. 

Illinois’ commitment to Home Visiting 

As a state, Illinois has long recognized the benefits associated with home visita- 
tion and has been investing in programs since 1982. On average, these programs 
serve 15,880 children each year in Illinois through the Healthy Families, Parents 
as Teachers, Parents too Soon, and Nurse Family Partnership models." However, 
especially in these difficult economic times, the current level of programming is not 
meeting the need for home visiting. As financial pressures increase for a family, so 
does the risk of child abuse and the need for preventive services. Including children 
receiving Medicaid assistance, Illinois currently serves only 48 percent of the 35,000 
infants born each year who are most likely to benefit developmentally and academi- 
cally from home visitation.™ There are still many children and families yet to be 
served. 

However, this is also an exciting time, as Illinois has a critical opportunity to 
broaden the reach and strengthen the quality of home visiting in Illinois through 
the Strong Foundations Project. The Illinois Department of Human Services, along 
with the Department of Child and Family Services and the State Board of Edu- 
cation, has received a $500,000 five-year federal grant for this project. Having pre- 
viously and independently funded home visiting programs, these agencies are work- 
ing together and with service providers and advocacy groups to support and expand 
home visiting across the state. 

Specifically, Strong Foundations will operate under the Illinois Early Learning 
Council as a new committee — the Home Visiting Task Force. The Early Learning 
Council is charged with the coordination of services for young children, and the 
Home Visiting Task Force will coordinate resource allocation, community capacity- 
building, training, data collection, monitoring, and technical assistance across the 
three state agencies and more than 150 home visiting programs involved in the 
project. This project will support high-quality service delivery, and to this end will 
develop special trainings to help home visitors serve particularly vulnerable popu- 
lations, such as those experiencing mental illness, substance abuse, domestic vio- 
lence, or developmental disability. 

Research has clearly identified the importance of a nurturing family environment 
during early childhood brain development. Moreover, evaluations have affirmed the 
effectiveness of home visiting as a means to improve child and family outcomes on 
a number of health, safety, economic, academic, and social indicators. Though the 
needs are great in these economic times, the passage H.R. 2667 would demonstrate 
the national commitment to enhancing children’s well-being through a wide array 
of approaches, of which home visiting is clearly an integral part. It is critical that 
the recognition and support of home visitation is established in sound federal policy 
as our nation seeks to improve the educational and developmental outcomes for our 
nation’s children. 

If you would like additional information regarding home visiting in Illinois, please 
contact Gaylord Gieseke. 
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Letter from Gladys Carrion, Esq. 

Thank you for your recent legislative effort to subsidize and support evidence- 
based home visitation programs. The legislation, the Early Support for Families Act, 
adds Subpart 3 to Title IV-B of the Social Security Act to provide grants to states 
to establish or expand quality home visitation programs for families with young chil- 
dren and those expecting children. 

The National Association of Public Child Welfare Administrator’s (NAPCWA) dis- 
cusses briefly in its submission for the record, that New York State currently ad- 
ministers an evidence-based home visitation program with positive outcomes. That 
program, the Healthy Families New York (HFNY) home visitation program has suc- 
cessfully provided child abuse prevention services to low-income families for many 
years. As Commissioner of the New York State Office of Children and Family Serv- 
ices (OCFS), I wholeheartedly agree with Congress’ decision to make home visitation 
an important part of its investment strategy for preventive services. 

The economic downturn has forced many states to reduce substantially their in- 
vestment in home visitation and other prevention programs in order to preserve 
dwindling resources for mandated child welfare services. In New York State, despite 
strong evidence from a randomized controlled trial demonstrating the effectiveness 
of HFNY, the program sustained an 8% cut in SFY 2008-2009 and maintained that 
cut in SFY 2009-2010. The availability of significant federal funding for home vis- 
iting purposes will likely allow states to continue to invest in this strategy and per- 
mit more families to participate. In 2003, Healthy Families America (HFA) pro- 
grams alone assessed 71,000 families and provided home visiting services to 47,500 
families across the country. 

Based on the Healthy Families America home visitation model, HFNY targets ex- 
pectant parents and parents with an infant less than three months of age who have 
characteristics that place them at high risk for child abuse or neglect and live in 
vulnerable communities marked by high rates of poverty, infant mortality, and teen 
pregnancy. Specially trained paraprofessionals, who typically live in the same com- 
munities as participating families and share their language and cultural back- 
ground, deliver home visitation services until the child reaches five or is enrolled 
in Head Start or kindergarten. HFNY’s home visitors provide families with support, 
education, and linkages to community services designed to address the following 
goals: 1) to prevent child abuse and neglect, 2) to enhance parenting skills and par- 
ent-child interactions, 3) to provide optimal prenatal care and promote child health 
and development, and 4) to increase parents’ self-sufficiency. Since its inception in 
1995, HFNY has provided more than 600,000 home visits to over 20,000 families. 

HFNY has been rigorously evaluated using a randomized controlled trial. The 
evaluation has reported positive program effects in terms of childbirth outcomes, 
child abuse and neglect, parenting practices, and access to health care. A study pub- 
lished in the January 2009 issue of the American Journal of Preventive Medicine 
showed that mothers who are enrolled in HFNY before their 31st week of pregnancy 
were only half as likely to have low birth weight babies as mothers in a control 
group. HFNY was particularly effective in reducing low birth weight among African- 
American and Hispanic mothers, groups that persistently experience high levels of 
poor birth outcomes. For example, 3.1 percent of the African-American mothers in 
the HFNY group delivered low birth weight babies, compared to 10.2 percent of the 
African-American mothers assigned to the control group. In addition to the impacts 
on low birth weight, HFNY has been shown to increase access to health care, par- 
ticularly among African-American and Hispanic women. A study published in the 
March 2008 issue of the journal Child Abuse and Neglect indicated that HFNY de- 
creased the incidence of child abuse and neglect during the first two years of life, 
and reduced the use of aggressive and harsh parenting practices, particularly among 
first-time mothers under age 19 who were offered HFNY early in pregnancy. Fi- 
nally, HFNY has been found to promote the use of positive parenting skills that 
support and encourage children’s cognitive and social development (Published Re- 
port/Working Paper, 2008, available at www.ocfs.state.ny.us). 

Based on the evaluation’s rigorous random assignment design and the program’s 
significant and positive effects on a range of outcomes, HFNY was designated as a 
“proven program” by RAND’s Promising Practice Network and an effective program 
by both Child Trends and the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion. In addition, the evaluation received grants from both the National Institute of 
Justice and the Doris Duke Charitable Trust Foundation to support the extension 
of the randomized trial into its seventh year. 

HFNY and other evidence-based home visiting programs that rely on paraprofes- 
sionals and those professionals other than nurses to deliver home visitation services 
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can help address the serious shortage of nurses in low-income communities and the 
under representation of minorities in the nursing field. 

I applaud Congress on their sensitivity to this issue. I urge you to consider fund- 
ing this program in a manner that does not impose unfunded mandates or adminis- 
trative burdens. In addition, please consider restructuring the matching and Main- 
tenance of Effort strategies so that states may be better prepared to participate in 
this federal funding program in these times of economic distress. I look forward to 
the success of this legislation’s intent and am willing to offer my assistance to you 
in achieving this goal. 

Sincerely, 

Gladys Carrion, Esq. 


Statement of Healthy Families Florida 

On behalf of our network of 38 community-based service providers and the more 
than 13,000 Florida families they serve annually, Healthy Families Florida is grate- 
ful for this opportunity to provide testimony in support of federal investment in 
early childhood home visitation. 

This testimony will briefly explain the value of home visiting services to Florida 
families and how Healthy Families home visiting services are being effectively im- 
plemented in Florida to prevent child abuse and neglect in our state’s highest risk 
families before abuse ever happens. 

Federal Investment in Home Visiting to Promote Positive Parent-Child Relationships 
and Healthy Child Development Makes Sense 

Early childhood experiences, especially interaction with parents and caregivers, 
influence a child’s developing brain and provide the foundation for all future devel- 
opment. While stable, nurturing experiences can help children develop the resilience 
to overcome typical adversities in life, experiencing child abuse and neglect can be 
devastating to child development, often setting in motion a chain of events that has 
lifelong consequences as children grow to adulthood. In addition to increasing the 
likelihood of delinquency, criminal involvement, substance abuse and low edu- 
cational achievement, child abuse and neglect has a long-term impact on physical 
and mental health. 

Research shows that the added stress low-income families face during economi- 
cally depressed times causes child abuse and neglect to increase. The human and 
monetary costs of child abuse and neglect are unconscionable, especially compared 
to the low cost of effective prevention. 

Prevention services, like those offered through Healthy Families Florida and other 
evidence-based home visiting programs in Florida, support healthy child develop- 
ment and family stability at a fraction of the cost of providing services that inter- 
vene after abuse and neglect have occurred. 

About Healthy Families Florida 

Healthy Families Florida is a statewide, nationally accredited, voluntary home 
visiting program that is proven to prevent child abuse and neglect before it ever 
starts. The program is modeled after Healthy Families America, an evidence-based 
initiative of Prevent Child Abuse America. Healthy F amilies America is recognized 
by the U.S. Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention as an “effective 
prevention program, demonstrating empirical findings using a sound conceptual 
framework and an evaluation design of high-quality." Healthy Families New York, 
which implements the same model, is also acknowledged as a successful and proven 
program by the Rand Corporation, a non-profit institution that addresses the chal- 
lenges facing the public and private sectors around the world. 

Healthy Families Florida equips parents and other caregivers with the knowledge 
and skills they need to create stable home environments free from child abuse and 
neglect so their children can grow up healthy, safe, nurtured and ready to succeed 
in school and in life. Highly trained home visitors provide parents and other care- 
givers information, guidance and emotional and practical support by: 

• Modeling positive parent-child interaction to enhance their child’s develop- 
ment. 

• Providing education on child health and development and the importance of 
immunizations and well-baby check-ups. 

• Teaching about safe and unsafe sleeping environments for infants, coping with 
crying and other prevention topics. 

• Conducting child screenings for developmental delays. 
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• Connecting families to medical providers and making referrals to other commu- 
nity services. 

• Teaching how to recognize and address child safety hazards in and around the 
home, in the car, in and around water and in other environments. 

• Helping to develop appropriate problem-solving skills and identify positive 
ways to manage stress. 

• Promoting personal responsibility for their future and the future of their fami- 
lies by helping them to set and achieve goals, such as furthering their edu- 
cation and acquiring stable employment. 

Who do we serve? 

Research shows that the key to preventing child abuse and neglect is intervening 
early, during pregnancy or shortly after the birth of a baby. Healthy Families serv- 
ices begin during pregnancy or within three months of a baby’s birth and can last 
for up to five years depending on the unique needs of each family. Healthy Families 
uses a validated assessment tool to determine which families are experiencing a va- 
riety of difficult circumstances that place their children at high risk for abuse and 
neglect and other adverse outcomes that are preventable through intensive home 
visiting services. 

Most Healthy Families participants are low-income single parents with less than 
a high school education and little awareness of appropriate discipline options for 
their children. Participants often experienced abuse or neglect during childhood. 
Other common participant risk factors include: 

• Late or inadequate prenatal care 

• Multiple children under five years of age 

• Prior involvement with Child Protection Services 

• Inappropriate coping mechanisms 

• Current maternal depression or history of mental illness 

• Unrealistic expectations about child development 

• Limited contact with close friends and/or family 

• History of, or current, domestic violence or other abuse 

• Raised in an unstable home 

• History of, or current, substance abuse 

Healthy Families services are available in all of Florida’s 67 counties; in some 
throughout the entire county and in others only in targeted high-risk zip code areas. 

How do we know it works? 

Healthy Families Florida has undergone a rigorous five-year quasi-experimental 
study conducted by independent evaluators to determine whether the program 
makes a measurable difference in participants’ lives. The evaluators concluded that 
HFF has a significant impact in preventing child abuse and neglect and achieves 
positive outcomes for both parent and child: 

• Before their second birthday, children in families who received intensive HFF 
services experienced 58 percent less child abuse and neglect than children of the 
same age in families who received little or no HFF services. 

• Children whose families did not receive HFF services were nearly four times 
more likely to suffer maltreatment before their second birthday than children of the 
same age in families who completed the program. 

• Participants who completed the program were more likely to be employed with- 
in 36 months than those in the comparison group who received little or no service. 

• Mothers who participated in HFF for three or more years were significantly 
more likely to read to their children. 

• 93 percent of children participating in HFF services were fully immunized by 
age two. 

• 92 percent of mothers participating in HFF services did not have a subsequent 
pregnancy within two years. 

• 81 percent of participants who completed the program improved their education 
level, received job training or became gainfully employed while enrolled in the pro- 
gram (measures of increased self-sufficiency). 

HFF has sustained high performance in promoting positive outcomes for parents 
and their children since its inception in 1998. 

Why is Healthy Families So Successful? 

Key elements that contribute to Healthy Families success include: 

• Services are voluntary, which empowers families to make positive changes in 
their behaviors and the way they lead their lives. 

• Home visits are frequent and long-term. Families start out with weekly visits 
for at least six months. As families progress in establishing stable, safe and 
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nurturing environments for their children, the frequency of the visits decreases 
to bi-weekly, then monthly, then quarterly. 

• Services are available during non-traditional hours, including evenings and 
Saturdays, to accommodate families’ work and school schedules. 

• Intensive training prepares staff for their roles and responsibilities and helps 
them succeed in their work with families. 

• Quality supervision allows supervisors to review the progress of families with 
staff on a weekly basis in order to provide guidance and clinical support and 
develop the skills of the home visitors. 

• Low caseloads allow home visitors to spend the time they need to meet the in- 
dividual needs of each high-risk family. 

• A strong statewide system that includes a central office that provides annual 
quality assurance visits to ensure accountability and fidelity to the Healthy 
Families program model; ongoing technical assistance and training; fiscal over- 
sight and data management; and ongoing evaluation that identifies progress 
toward measurable outcomes and areas in need of improvement or change. 

• Strong community partnerships provide families with additional services such 
as child care, mental health counseling, substance abuse treatment and domes- 
tic violence intervention. 

Conclusion 

In closing, the value of public investments in young children and their families 
is obvious when looking at the long-term societal benefits. According to the Center 
on the Developing Child at Harvard University, “the empirical data from cost-ben- 
efit studies presents a compelling case for early public investments targeted towards 
children who are at greatest risk for failure in school, in the workplace, and in soci- 
ety at large.” Home visitation is an effective, evidence-based, and cost-efficient way 
to bring families and resources together, and help families to make choices that will 
give their children the chance to grow up healthy and ready to learn. Florida recog- 
nizes that an array of home visiting services is needed to meet the diverse needs 
of families throughout our state. We believe that HR 2667 is an important step to- 
wards ensuring that families have access to these valuable services so that all chil- 
dren have the opportunity to grow up in a safe, healthy, and nurturing environ- 
ment. 

Contact Information: 

Carol McNally, Executive Director 

Healthy Families Florida 


Statement of Howard S. Garval 

What could be more important than preventing child abuse and strengthening 
families? Nothing. That is why I am writing in strong support of HR 2667 The Early 
Support for Families Act and I urge passage of this important bill. 

Hawaii invented Healthy Start, an evidence-based model of home visiting for 
parents of newborns who are at various levels of risk of child abuse. Healthy Start 
led to the replication in over 35 states of similar programs under the Healthy Fam- 
ilies America umbrella. In Hawaii we have had a longstanding partnership with 
Johns Hopkins University as the evaluator for this statewide effort. Child & Family 
Service is one of six providers in the state and also the largest provider of Healthy 
Start services. In Hawaii we added Child Development Specialists and Clinical Spe- 
cialists to the team with paraprofessional family support workers because we found 
that the severity of many of the families dealing with substance abuse, mental 
health problems and domestic violence were beyond the competency of the home 
visitors. By adding these positions and providing increased training by a seventh or- 
ganization here, we have strengthened the program and more recent evaluations 
have been very encouraging. For several years now we know that for families that 
stay one year or more in this voluntary program there has been a success rate of 
over 99% as defined by no report of child abuse/neglect. 50% of families stay a year 
or more and Hawaii’s results compare favorably to many programs in other states. 
For a voluntary program, 50% retention after one year is a good result. We are also 
beginning to define more clearly where the current model is especially successful; 
i.e. with anxious moms. We continue to look at ways we can make the program even 
more effective and Hawaii was recently one of only 17 states to be awarded a $2.5 
million grant by ACF to work on further improvements to the program and to share 
the results of these efforts nationally. ACF recognized all that Hawaii has done in 
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this area and wants us to share what we are learning and will learn with the rest 
of the country. 

There is a growing body of evidence from research that shows the effectiveness 
of home visiting programs to prevent child abuse. There is also abundant research 
to show the importance of early childhood experiences in future outcomes for chil- 
dren. The ACE (Adverse Childhood Experiences) study is one good example that ac- 
tually shows that many costly and serious medical problems are more prominent in 
adults who as children suffered adverse childhood experiences like the trauma of 
child abuse. We also know the huge cost in human, social, and economic terms of 
not preventing child abuse. In this economic downturn where states are cutting back 
services, more children and families are at risk of serious negative outcomes. This 
legislation could not come at a better time for this reason, but at any time this is 
a smart and good investment in resources that will pay huge dividends in the years 
to come. It will offer hope to the youngest and most vulnerable in our communities 
and strengthen the family as the foundation for healthy child development. 

I urge you to strongly support HR 2667 The Early Support for Families Act. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony. 

With much Aloha, 

Howard S. Garval, MSW 


Statement of Kansas Children’s Service League 

Kansas Children’s Service League (KCSL) thanks the Chairman and the other 
distinguished members of the U.S. House Committee on Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Income Security and Family Support for this opportunity to provide 
the organization’s perspective on the need for a federal investment in early child- 
hood home visitation. In particular, we would like to thank Chairman McDermott, 
Representative Danny Davis and Representative Todd Platts for their leadership on 
this issue, as most recently demonstrated with their introduction of the Early Sup- 
port for Families Act of 2009 (HR 2667). 

Kansas Children’s Service League (KCSL) is a not-for-profit agency standing on 
116 years of tradition serving children and families throughout the state of Kansas, 
strengthened by a mission to protect and promote the well being of children. KCSL 
serves as the Kansas Chapter of Prevent Child Abuse America; is a charter member 
of the Child Welfare League of America; and has achieved national accreditation 
from the Council on Accreditation and Healthy Families America. Our collective ef- 
forts are aimed at keeping children safe, families strong and communities involved. 
Through this testimony our organization will identify the value of the Healthy Fam- 
ilies home visitation programs in Kansas along with our full support for federal in- 
vestment to enhance and expand our nation’s ability to promote healthy early child- 
hood experiences. 

KCSL fully supports and reiterates testimony submitted by Prevent Child Abuse 
America on June 9, 2009 to the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Ways 
and Means. In the 13 years of our Healthy Families intensive home visitation pro- 
grams in Kansas, our experience tells us that this program keeps children healthy 
and free from abuse and neglect. Our results mirror those found among our sister 
programs across the nation including: 

• 96% of the children served are current on immunizations; 

• 84% of the families served have a primary medical provider; 

• 87% have smoke free homes; 

• 99% receive nutrition and physical activity information and training; and 

• 99% are free of abuse and neglect. 

This is incredible given that these families enter the program facing numerous 
(often 4 or more) risk factors heightening the potential chance of child maltreat- 
ment. 

We would like to take this opportunity to share with you the story of one of our 
families. Maria’s baby, Jennifer, was born with only one functioning kidney. Maria, 
a 22-year-old first time single parent entered our program unemployed, without sta- 
ble housing and less than a high school education. Her own childhood had been 
somewhat disruptive. Maria stated that her grandmother did most of the caretaking 
because her father came and went and her mother “worked hard to put food on the 
table”. Maria admits to being a very strong willed child and to being hit with a 
switch “or anything she could get her hands on” when she wouldn’t listen to her 
mother. The KCSL Healthy Families worker completed weekly home visits and de- 
velopmental screens to make sure Jennifer was doing well with her physical, social 
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and emotional development. The developmental screen performed by the KCSL 
Healthy Families worker confirmed a possible delay and the family was connected 
with an area Infant/Toddler program so that she could receive home-based speech 
therapy. 

Over the 3.5 years that the family has been in the program they have met nearly 
90% (8/9) of their goals. These goals have been focused on a variety of needs includ- 
ing: Jennifer’s medical condition; employment; healthy relationships; stable housing; 
and parenting. Jennifer has received a clean bill of health from her medical provider 
and kidney specialist and is on target or ahead of the developmental milestones for 
her age. Maria is proud as she reviews all of her family’s progress thus far. She 
will graduate from the Healthy Families program this summer as Jennifer prepares 
to enter preschool in the fall. The smile on Maria’s face shows this pride as well 
as the knowledge that she is doing everything she can to help her child remain 
healthy and thrive. 

As you can see, the home visitation and services of Healthy Families is vital to 
the well-being of children and their families. Thank you for this opportunity to sub- 
mit testimony and please accept our full support for the Early Support for Families 
Act of 2009 (HR 2667). 


Statement of Kathee Richter 

I am the Child Development Director of Neighborhood House, a non-profit organi- 
zation serving the Seattle/King County area in Washington State. 

Our organization is strongly in support of the Committee’s efforts to advance leg- 
islation supporting investments in evidence-based home visiting programs that en- 
hance early learning and reduce child abuse and neglect. 

For the last four years, Neighborhood House has delivered the Parent-Child Home 
Program (PCHP) to 80 immigrant and refugee families a year with strong outcomes 
for both the parents and the children ages 2 and 3 who are the program partici- 
pants. PCHP is one of the major national home visiting programs. Substantial re- 
search exists supporting its ability to improve school performance, lower high school 
dropout rates and improve high school graduation rates. 

We employ paraprofessional home visitors who are bilingual or multilingual and 
from the cultures of the families served. I do not believe we would have been able 
to engage or effectively serve these families if our staff did not speak their language 
or was not from the same culture. 

Overview of Neighborhood House 

The mission of Neighborhood House is to help diverse communities of peo- 
ple with limited resources attain their goals for self-sufficiency, finan- 
cial independence, health and community building. 

From our earliest beginnings serving Jewish immigrants in the 1900s to our work 
today with people from numerous countries and cultures, Neighborhood House has 
helped generations of families fulfill the promise of America — an education for their 
children, self-sufficiency for their families and a meaningful place in a caring com- 
munity. 

Our case workers, teachers, volunteers and tutors (many of whom are bilingual 
or multilingual) work in neighborhoods across King County. We provide tutoring, 
citizenship classes, early learning programs, job training, case management, commu- 
nity health programs and transportation to more than 11,000 low-income people 
each year. 

Selection of Neighborhood House for Funding from Business Partnership 
for Early Learning 

Neighborhood House was selected in a competitive request for proposal in 2005 
to receive a grant from the Business Partnership for Early Learning (BPEL). BPEL 
is a group of business and philanthropic leaders in King County investing in closing 
the school achievement gap for those children most likely to arrive at kindergarten 
with a “preparedness gap” they may never be able to overcome and for those parents 
are the most isolated. 

Neighborhood House was selected because BPEL knew from public school data 
that a sizable proportion of the students with low school success and graduation 
rates are those who are English Language Learners and whose families live in pov- 
erty. Neighborhood House has a success track record of serving immigrant and ref- 
ugee families from all over the world in its family support and early learning pro- 
grams. 
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Overview of the Parent-Child Home Program 

The Parent-Child Home Program is a research-based school readiness home vis- 
iting program for 2- to 3-year-olds and their parents. Paraprofessionals provide 
home visits twice weekly over a two-year period and bring gifts of books and edu- 
cational toys. The home visitors provide parent coaching by modeling behaviors that 
stimulate early learning and help the parents experience the intrinsic rewards of 
seeing their child enjoy learning. 

Description of Families Served with PCHP 

• None of the 160 families a year that we serve have English as their home lan- 
guage. 

• As many as 75 percent of parents have limited literacy levels and cannot easily 
read English or their home language. 

• Among the more than a dozen languages spoken by the families are Viet- 
namese, Chinese, Cambodian, Cham, Spanish, Somali, Amharic, Oromo, and 
Tigrinya. 

• Almost 90 percent of our families have an annual income of $25,000 or less; 40 
percent have an income of $10,000 or less. 

• Many parents are unfamiliar with the notion of children as young as age 2 
being able to learn or engage with books. 

Description of our Staff for the Parent-Child Home Program 

We have two Program Coordinators who hire, train and supervise the home visi- 
tors. One coordinator has a Bachelor of Arts degree and speaks Tigrinya, Tigre, Am- 
haric, Arabic and English. The other coordinator was a medical doctor in Cambodia 
and has a Masters Degree in social work and population leadership on reproductive 
and child health programs. She speaks Cambodian/Khmer, Thai, Lao, French and 
some Vietnamese. We employ 9 home visitors. Their ethnicity and tbe languages 
they speak are as follows: Mexican (Spanish), Somali (Somali), Cambodian (Khmer), 
Vietnamese (Vietnamese, Cham), Ethiopian (Amharic, Tigrinya, Oromo, Afari, Ara- 
bic) 

The Success of Parents and Children in Our Parent-Child Home Program 

In each of the four years we have delivered the Parent-Child Home Program, both 
the children ages 2 and 3 and their parents have achieved, based on a third-party 
outcome evaluation, statistically significant increases from baseline to end of Year 
1 and from end of Year 1 to end of Year 2 on all items observed by coordinators. 

Parents reported an increased understanding of their role in helping prepare their 
child for school, increased parenting skills and a greater commitment to participate 
in the education of their child. Children increased their use of behaviors that are 
beneficial for school readiness, including social skills, learning skills, and pre-lit- 
eracy skills. 

We have achieved a 90 percent or higher retention rate over the two-year pro- 
gram. Families only leave the program if they move out of our service area or for 
another reason that precludes them from continuing. 

Our programs were certified by The Parent-Child Home Program’s national office 
in 2008 as meeting all requirements of its replication agreement and implementing 
those components with fidelity and quality. 

We also believe PCHP helps prevent child abuse and neglect, as it builds the pro- 
tective factors in both parents and children that are known to prevent child abuse 
and neglect. We know that positive parent-child interaction, one of the key outcomes 
of PCHP, is a critical factor in the prevention of child abuse. However, we do not 
have the capacity or resources to track reduction in child abuse and neglect for our 
families who receive PCHP services. 

Factors Influencing Our Successful Implementation of PCHP 

We consider it absolutely essential to employ home visitors who share the lan- 
guage and cultural backgrounds of the families they visit. This is required because: 

• Facilitates communication with families for recruitment, enrollment and serv- 
ice coordination. 

• Home visitors are able to quickly establish trust and relationships with fami- 
lies. 

• Home visitors are accepted and considered to be trusted, credible sources of in- 
formation about parenting and child development. 

• Home visitors understand and are able to effectively talk with parents regard- 
ing beliefs about parenting and child development shaped by cultural back- 
ground and experience. 
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• Supports parents who may not be strong readers in feeling competent and con- 
fident to share books with their children by modeling techniques such as “pic- 
ture reading” (telling a story through description of pictures instead of reading 
verbatim from a book). Parents are then more likely to share books with their 
children on their own. 

• Supports parents’ belief in their children’s ability to learn, so parents are more 
likely to become invested in their role as “first teacher” and help their child 
prepare for school. 

• Facilitates communication and understanding regarding how fathers might be 
involved in sharing books and toys with children, even if this is not a tradi- 
tional parenting role. 

Each home visitor receives 16 hours of initial training and a minimum of two 
hours of supervision each week. In addition, home visitors attend local classes and 
workshops in early learning and receive extensive coaching and problem-solving 
support from the Program Coordinators. 

Community Need to Continue and Expand Parent-Child Home Program 

We are contacted regularly and asked to serve additional families both within our 
service area and outside it. We currently do not have the resources to serve any 
more families. 

We believe there are hundreds of families just in the Seattle/King County area 
who would greatly benefit from participation in PCHP. 

We know that about 45 percent of Washington State children ages 0 to 5 are at 
home with their parents and another 21 percent are cared for by relatives, friends 
and neighbors. This means that about two-thirds of young children statewide are 
largely overlooked and underserved by investments in child care centers and 
preschools. Many of those children will not be ready for school if we do not go where 
the children are and engage their parents in ways that are effective and culturally 
appropriate. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide you with information on the success of 
our replication of the Parent-Child Home Program, using paraprofessionals who 
speak the languages and are from the cultures of the diverse immigrant and refugee 
families we serve. 

We believe these home visiting programs, and other evidence-based programs, are 
essential to giving all young children a fair chance to succeed in school and life. In 
turn, they make our communities stronger and reduce the cost of bad outcomes for 
our children. 

Kathee Richter 

Child Development Director, Neighborhood House 

Seattle, Washington 


Statement of Lenette Azzi-Lessing, Ph.D. 

Dear Congressman McDermott and Subcommittee Members: 

I am writing to provide testimony on proposals to provide federal funding for early 
childhood home visitation programs. Last week, the subcommittee heard testimony 
on the Administration’s plan to target $8.6 billion — over the next 10 years — for 
home-visiting programs for disadvantaged families with young children. Early child- 
hood advocates strongly support this policy direction, given the damaging impact 
that poverty has on children’s long-term ability to learn and succeed in school and 
in life. 

In recent years, home visiting programs for poor families have won the backing 
of political leaders on both sides of the aisle as well as that of business leaders and 
economists. Much of this support stems from expectations that these programs will 
reduce the likelihood that poor children will fail in school, become delinquent or 
need welfare. Economic analyses indicating that home visiting programs can deliver 
an excellent return on investment by shrinking public expenditures for juvenile jus- 
tice and welfare programs have caught the attention of members of Congress as well 
as of President Obama, who, as a candidate, pledged to extend these services to 
570,000 families a year. 

The President deserves high praise for allocating substantial resources to improve 
the life chances of young children in poverty. However, not all home-visiting pro- 
grams are alike and it is critical that these new funds are targeted towards strate- 
gies that hold the greatest promise. Much of the return on investment argument is 
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based on the results of a study conducted 30 years ago, in which nurses provided 
home-visits to a relatively small group of first-time mothers living in rural parts of 
Elmira, New York. This program, known as Nurse Family Partnership (NFP), uti- 
lizes nurses to support and educate new mothers during their pregnancy and 
throughout their child’s first two years of life. Babies born to NFP-participating 
mothers in Elmira were healthier at birth, and their families were on welfare for 
substantially shorter periods of time than families not enrolled in the program. 

What set NFP apart from other home visiting programs was its rigorous evalua- 
tion, in which families were randomly assigned to participate in NFP or to be in 
a control group. Similar to procedures used by the FDA for testing new medications, 
this type of evaluation is considered the gold standard for measuring program effec- 
tiveness. The compelling results from the Elmira program, along its the stringent 
evaluation methods won support for NFP as a “proven” program that is now a 
frontrunner for expansion with the new federal funding. 

Receiving far less attention are the results of two subsequent tests of NFP that 
were conducted in the 1990’s with larger groups of poor women and their babies in 
the inner cities of Memphis and Denver. Many of the benefits experienced by the 
Elmira participants faded or disappeared altogether for the families in these two 
studies. The diminished outcomes in later evaluations of NFP point to the pitfalls 
inherent in attempting to apply a one-size-fits all model of intervention to an in- 
creasingly diverse array of families. It is likely that the families in the Memphis 
and Denver studies were more vulnerable than those in Elmira, due to high crime 
rates and other stresses of inner-city life and the shrinking safety-net that cul- 
minated in the mid 1990’s with the passage of welfare reform. NFP’s capacity to 
help was probably outstripped by the multiple challenges facing these more contem- 
porary families. 

More-recent evaluations of home-visiting programs provide critical information 
about was does and doesn’t work in intervening with today’s vulnerable families. 
Programs that combine group learning opportunities for infants and toddlers — like 
those offered in the best childcare centers — with home visits to educate and support 
parents, appear to hold the most promise for improving poor children’s learning 
abilities. Moreover, home visiting programs that offer a flexible range of services 
that can be customized to meet the unique needs of each family served are often 
most effective. In order to significantly improve the prospects of disadvantaged chil- 
dren, however, interventions must get at the root cause of their plight, which is pov- 
erty. This means providing poor parents with education and job training as well as 
subsidizing their childcare and health care costs as they work their way up from 
low-paying, entry-level jobs. 

Developed 15 years ago by the nation’s top experts in child development, the fed- 
eral Early Head Start program incorporates many of these recent findings. This pro- 
gram aims to help poor infants and toddlers reach their full learning potential while 
assisting their parents with employment, housing, mental health and a range of 
other needs. Like NFP, Early Head Start utilizes nurses, but the program also 
draws upon the expertise of early childhood educators, social workers and mental 
health specialists to offer a more comprehensive array of services. 

Early Head Start has the capacity to provide a customized mix of home visits and 
services delivered to children in daycare centers — making the program accessible to 
working families. Moreover, the program works with families that have more than 
one child and can be adapted to serve infants and toddlers with disabilities as well 
as those placed in foster care — children at particularly high risk for poor outcomes. 
Evaluation of Early Head Start — utilizing methods as rigorous as those used by 
NFP — is currently underway in 17 sites across the country and results are encour- 
aging. Participating children are showing improvements in mental and emotional 
development; these gains are especially strong for children receiving a combination 
of home and center-based services. 

Dollars allocated to home-visiting in the proposed federal spending plan should 
go towards expanding Early Head Start and for rigorously evaluating other com- 
prehensive but smaller-scale approaches operating in a number of communities. 
Currently funded at $1 billion year, Early Head Start serves only about 3 % of the 
low-income infants and toddlers who are eligible for the program. The stimulus 
package allocates an additional $1.1 billion that will double the number of children 
participating in Early Head Start; but reaching only 6% of the youngest, poorest and 
most vulnerable children in America is an anemic example of change we can believe 
in. 

Members of the Committee must recognize the complex and recalcitrant nature 
of the factors that threaten the future prospects of disadvantaged, young children — 
factors made worse by the current recession. These children need and deserve the 
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most promising interventions we have: those that are proven to work under the ex- 
traordinarily challenging conditions confronting poor families today. 

Lenette Azzi-Lessing, Ph.D., is on the faculty of the School of Social Work and 
Family Studies at Wheelock College, Boston. She has 25 years experience in devel- 
oping, operating and evaluating programs for disadvantaged, young children atid 
their families and is currently writing a book on strategies for eliminating childhood 
poverty in the United States. She can be reached at lalessing@wheelock.edu. 


Statement of Marcia Slagle 

In 1998 the Anderson County Health Council received a three-year demonstration 
grant from Covenant Health to implement Healthy Start of Anderson County. In 
1995 and 1998 Anderson County did not qualify for funding from the Division of 
Maternal and Child Health (Tennessee Dept of Health) because money was directed 
to areas with the lowest income and highest minority population. Although Ander- 
son County’s average income looks high (due to Oak Ridge), many areas of the coun- 
ty reflect the surrounding area’s isolation, poverty of income and opportunity. 

Healthy Start of Anderson County is credentialed by Healthy Families America, 
the parent organization. The goals are set by the national organization and are as 
follows: 

• promote positive parenting 

• encourage and improve child health and development 

• prevent and/or reduce child abuse and neglect. 

These goals are met by providing in-home education for the parents. The weekly 
visits involve teaching age-appropriate curriculum for the baby, mentoring of good 
parenting skills, monitoring the baby’s growth and development, and providing re- 
ferrals for community resources. Parents at greater risk to use inappropriate child- 
rearing techniques are those who lack basic resources, support and information 
about effective child-rearing and have limited educational and work experiences. 
When children from these families grow up, they are at increased risk to develop 
serious problems with truancy, drug abuse, delinquency or mental illness. The posi- 
tive outcomes of prevention programs, with even relatively small reductions in the 
rate of child maltreatment, demonstrate that prevention can be cost-effective. 
Most of the investments in prevention, particularly as they apply to investments in 
families with young children, are likely to have “payback curves” that extend over 
a long period of time, with much of the savings occurring when the child reaches 
a healthy, productive and nonviolent adulthood. 

Research shows that about 25,000 children are abused or neglected every year in 
Tennessee. The Department of Children’s Services recently stated that “every foster 
child in state’s custody costs the state $50,000 a year.” A recent news article stated 
that Tennessee taxpayers pay approximately $850,000,000 yearly in costs related to 
child abuse. There is legislation before Congress now called “Education Begins at 
Home Act” (s.503). The bill would provide $500 million in federal funds over three 
years to establish and/or expand home visitation programs in all 50 states. Ander- 
son County has had a program like this for 10 years and that program is Healthy 
Start! 

The Healthy Start advocacy committee was formed in 2007. This committee has 
helped introduce the residents of Anderson County to the important work of Healthy 
Starts. A “Blue Ribbon Campaign” in April was held in conjunction with Prevent 
Child Abuse Awareness Month. Proclamations from the County Commission as well 
as local city governments designated April as prevent child abuse awareness month. 
There were two social events held (one in Clinton and one in Oak Ridge) to spread 
awareness of Healthy Start. The committee has completed a letter campaign to raise 
funds. The committee also saw a need to hire a part-time grant writer to help secure 
more funding. The grant writer searches for foundations and other funding sources 
to apply for monies. The League of Women Voters continues to be our advocate to 
the local and state leaders to find new funds. In October 2006, we began a collabora- 
tion with the Oak Ridge Unitarian Church congregation to provide volunteers to as- 
sist with our families. The members of this congregation have supported us this 
past year with transportation needs, hauling furniture, and meeting emergency fi- 
nancial needs of our families as they arise. 

On December 5, 2007, the Centers for Disease Control reported that “for the first 
time in 14 years, the number of teenagers having babies in the United States rose.” 
It was also stated that one reason for the teen birth rate rise might be partly a re- 
sult of not reaching hard-to-reach teens. Many programs addressing teen pregnancy 
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had been eliminated because teen pregnancy and teen births had lessened consist- 
ently since 1991. Healthy Start had to eliminate the job of the Family Support 
worker serving the rural parts of Anderson County because of cuts in funding in 
2005. All of the participants served in the rural areas prior to 2005 were teenagers 
(ages 14-19). One of the goals for Healthy Start in 2009 is to hire a Family Support 
worker to serve the first-time parents in the rural parts of the county again. 

Description of Agency: 

The Anderson County Health Council was chartered as a private non-profit agen- 
cy in 1968 for the purpose of promoting and assuring the highest level of health ob- 
tainable for every resident of Anderson County. 501(c)(3) status was received No- 
vember 29, 1972. The volunteer Board of Directors consists of twenty-seven resi- 
dents (nine residing in Oak Ridge), who serve on different committees which give 
focus and determine the direction of the Health Council’s efforts. The Anderson 
County Health Council receives funding from United Way of Anderson County; pri- 
vate, state and federal grants; local governments; and private donations. 

Services Offered: 

To qualify for the Healthy Start program a family must be a first time parent, 
meet the risk assessment that documents need for the program, and be a resident 
of Anderson County. Services include, but are not limited to: educational and sup- 
portive home visits; developmental testing of babies; group support meetings; parent 
and baby transportation to health and social services; used maternity and children’s 
clothing; emergency formula, diapers and food; lending library of baby equipment 
and car seats; monthly age-appropriate children’s books; referrals to community 
services; and staff attendance at birth of baby when appropriate. 


June 9, 2009 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to submit the following written testimony to the Subcommittee on 
Income Security and Family Support on behalf of ZERO TO THREE. My name is 
Matthew Melmed and for the last 14 years, I have been the Executive Director of 
ZERO TO THREE, a national non-profit organization that has worked to advance 
the healthy development of Americans infants and toddlers for over 30 years. I would 
like to start by thanking the Subcommittee for its interest in examining the issue 
of early childhood home visiting programs and for providing me the opportunity to 
address the interaction between these programs and other policies and programs 
that focus on infants and toddlers. 

Any new parent will likely tell you that parenting is the most rewarding and the 
most difficult job they have ever had. Especially during the first years of their 
child’s life, parents play the most active and influential role in their baby’s healthy 
development, and it can be challenging to do so without support from others. 1 Un- 
fortunately, many parents face obstacles — such as those caused by stress, geo- 
graphic and social isolation, and poverty — that impact their ability to fully support 
their baby’s development during these critical years. 

Almost half (43 percent) of all infants and toddlers live in low-income families 
(below 200% of the federal poverty level), and 21 percent live in poor families (below 
100% of the federal poverty level). 2 One of the most consistent associations in devel- 
opmental science is that between economic hardship and compromised child develop- 
ment. 3 Infants and toddlers in low-income families are at greater risk than infants 
and toddlers in middle-to high-income families for a variety of poor outcomes and 
vulnerabilities that can jeopardize their development and readiness for school, in- 
cluding learning disabilities, behavior problems, mental retardation, developmental 
delays, and health impairments. 4 

Fortunately, intervening early in the life of a child at risk for poor development 
can help minimize the impacts of these risks. While you are focusing today on a spe- 
cific method of delivering services, I urge you to think in terms of developing a com- 
prehensive system of services that provide a prenatal through pre-kindergarten con- 
tinuum and place home visitation squarely in that context rather than establishing 


1 National Research Council and Institute of Medicine, From Neurons to Neighborhoods: The 
Science of Early Childhood Development. Jack Shonkoff and Deborah A. Phillips, eds. Wash- 
ington, DC: National Academy Press, 2000. 

2 Ayana Douglas-Hall and Michelle Chau. Basic Facts about Low-Income Children: Birth to 
Age 3. National Center for Children in Poverty, 2008, http://www.nccp.org. 

3 National Research Council and Institute of Medicine, From Neurons to Neighborhoods. 

4 Ibid. 
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it as an isolated program. Such a system would ensure that the critical needs of 
vulnerable infants and toddlers — regardless of the setting in which they might be 
reached — are included in early childhood planning. That system would help parents 
and early childhood professionals promote healthy development across all domains. 
Services in this system should support parents in forging bonds with their children 
since developing strong attachments provides the needed foundation for a child to 
explore and learn as well as to regulate their emotions as they interact with others 
(social and emotional development). Such services should also help parents and ba- 
bies engage in play, reading, and other activities that foster early language skills 
(cognitive development) and they should promote good nutrition and attention to 
well-child care (physical development). 

Supporting Parents and Child Development through Home Visiting 

Voluntary home visiting programs tailor services to meet the needs of individual 
families, and they offer information, guidance, and support directly in the home en- 
vironment. While home visiting programs, such as Healthy Families America, the 
Nurse-Family Partnership, the Parent-Child Home Program, and Parents as Teach- 
ers, share similar overall goals of enhancing child well-being and family health, they 
vary in their program structure, specific intended outcomes, content of services, and 
target populations. Program models also vary in the intensity of services delivered, 
with the duration and frequency of services varying based on the child’s and family’s 
needs and risks. 

A growing body of research demonstrates that home visiting programs that serve 
infants and toddlers can be an effective method of delivering family support and 
child development services, particularly when services are part of a comprehensive 
and coordinated system of high quality, affordable early care and education, health 
and mental health, and family support services for families prenatally through pre- 
kindergarten. Research has shown that high quality home visiting programs serving 
infants and toddlers can increase children’s school readiness, improve child health 
and development, reduce child abuse and neglect, and enhance parents’ abilities to 
support their children’s overall development. 5 The benefits of home visiting, how- 
ever, vary across families and programs. What works for some families and in some 
program models will not necessarily achieve the same success for other families and 
other program models. 

Home Visiting within a Comprehensive Early Childhood Program: The Early Head 
Start Example 

Comprehensive programs serving families with young children may incorporate a 
strong home-based component even though they are not described as home visiting 
programs; one such model is Early Head Start (EHS). EHS programs can use a 
home-based approach, a center-based approach, or a combination of the two. The 
Early Head Start evaluation results for home-based programs showed that, when 
compared to a control group, parents in the programs demonstrated more positive 
impacts with regard to providing more stimulating environments, gaining a greater 
knowledge of child development, and reporting less parental stress. Children in the 
program showed stronger vocabulary development at age 24 months compared with 
control group children, were more engaged with their parents during play at this 
age, and, in programs that fully implemented the Head Start Program Performance 
Standards, showed positive impacts on child cognitive and language development at 
age 36 months. 6 

It is important to note, however, that other approaches to supporting parenting 
and early childhood development can have a positive impact as well. Center-based 
programs, by themselves, have proven to have impacts on child cognitive develop- 
ment at both 24 and 36 months of age, as well as on other child and parenting out- 
comes, but without a consistent pattern. 7 On the other hand, Early Head Start pro- 
grams using a mixed approach, a combination of center- and home-based ap- 
proaches, showed strong impacts at both 24 and 36 months for parenting and child 


5 Elizabeth DiLauro, Reaching Families Where They Live: Supporting Parents and Child De- 
velopment through Home Visiting. Washington, DC: ZERO TO THREE, 2009. 

6 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, 
Research to Practice : Early Head Start Home-Based Services. U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 2003, http://www.acf.hhs.gov. 

7 Ibid., fn. 3. 
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outcomes. In fact, the national evaluation found the strongest pattern of impacts on 
children and families in mixed-approach programs . 8 

One issue that surfaced in the examination of Early Head Start when services are 
delivered through the home is that families with more risk factors (e.g. teen par- 
ents, parents with depressive symptoms, parents with high school diplomas) tended 
to have visits that spent more time on parent-development needs with less time 
aimed at child-focused activities. More time spent on child-focused activities was as- 
sociated with better outcomes in the areas of cognitive and language development 
and increased parental ability to support development. This finding underscores the 
idea that program models must be prepared to tailor services such that the needs 
of children and parents are carefully balanced. Programs that are serving families 
with high needs require staff who are capable of addressing such needs while also 
being able to maintain a strong focus on the child and the parent-child relationship. 
It is also quite possible that these children might benefit from center-based services 
to further enhance development and support families. 

Translating Research into Practice: Recommendations for a New Home Visiting Ini- 
tiative 

ZERO TO THREE is pleased to see that the Administration and Members of Con- 
gress have continued to shine a spotlight on high quality home visiting initiatives. 
As stated earlier, home visiting is an important way to deliver services within a pre- 
natal-to five-system of early childhood development. In considering legislation to 
promote a two-tiered mandatory funding approach to creating and expanding home 
visiting programs in the states, we recommend that the Subcommittee take into ac- 
count the following recommendations based on the science of early childhood devel- 
opment: 

1. Integrate home visiting programs into a broader state early childhood system 
and infrastructure, and emphasize coordination among home visiting programs. As 
policymakers work to expand access and improve home visiting services for young 
children and their families, they should ensure that services are not established in 
isolation, but are integrated into a broader state early childhood system that incor- 
porates a strategy to reach all vulnerable young children in a coordinated way. Such 
a system should reach children in a variety of settings and include professional de- 
velopment, training, and technical assistance for providers; data collection; program 
standards; and quality assurance and improvement efforts. Thirty-two states are 
currently operating a statewide home visiting program, yet only 18 states link these 
home visiting programs to other supports for early childhood development at the 
state level. 9 Representatives of home visiting programs should work with other such 
programs within the state and participate in community and statewide collaborative 
groups to improve the coordination of services for young children and their families 
across agencies and programs, particularly since some programs have been known 
to work better for families with certain risk factors. 

Federal legislation establishing state home visiting programs should ensure that 
such linkages occur by requiring that they be part of the planning and implementa- 
tion efforts of the State Advisory Councils on Early Childhood Education and Care, 
created by the Improving Head Start for School Readiness Act of 2007, as well as 
other state-specific early childhood oversight boards. Governors should appoint 
home visiting representatives to the Councils. The Councils are tasked with, among 
other things, conducting a periodic statewide needs assessment concerning the qual- 
ity and availability of early childhood education and development programs; identi- 
fying opportunities for, and barriers to, collaboration and coordination among feder- 
ally-funded and state-funded child development, child care, and early childhood edu- 
cation programs and services; and developing recommendations for increasing the 
overall participation of children in existing early childhood education programs. 
Given their role in coordinating and planning state-level activities for very young 
children, home visiting representatives are a logical fit with the Councils’ activities. 

2. Develop a continuum of care for young children and their families by coordi- 
nating home visiting efforts with other child development services in the community. 
No one single home visiting program, by itself, is a silver bullet for all children, all 
families, and all communities. Connecting home visiting efforts, particularly those 
focused on children’s well-being and healthy development, with other child and fam- 
ily services at the community level will help to ensure that young children and par- 


8 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, 
Early Head Start Benefits Children and Families. U.S. Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, 2002, http://www.acf.hhs.gov. 

9 National Center for Children in Poverty, United States Early Childhood Profile. National 
Center for Children in Poverty, 2007, www.nccp.org. 
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ents have the comprehensive support they need. In instances when parents and chil- 
dren have needs that are not addressed by the home visiting program in which they 
are enrolled, they should be linked to other resources available in their community, 
such as high quality child care programs and comprehensive early childhood pro- 
grams such as Early Head Start, early intervention programs, health assistance pro- 
grams, and mental health services. 

3. Ensure that all home visiting initiatives incorporate known elements of effective- 
ness and use a model appropriate to the needs of the targeted population. There is 
growing consensus on a list of key elements of effective home visiting models that 
are most likely to achieve outcomes for young children and their families. This list 
includes: 

• solid internal consistency that links specific program elements to specific out- 
comes; 

• well-trained and competent staff; 

• high quality supervision that includes observation of the provider and partici- 
pant; 

• solid organizational capacity; linkages to other community resources and sup- 
ports; and 

• consistent implementation of program components. 10 

Policymakers should ensure that a new home visiting initiative incorporates these 
key elements focused on effective design and implementation to ensure high quality 
and effective service delivery. Additionally, as services are expanded within states, 
policymakers should ensure that program models are implemented with families 
that exhibit characteristics similar to those for whom the program has been tested. 
Not all families will need the same level or intensity of services. In a review of 
state-based home visiting initiatives, 31 states operating 55 programs reported 
using different approaches for different families, providing more intensive services 
to families with greater risks and needs. 11 We must ensure that the most at-risk 
families receive the most intense supports available, while ensuring appropriate 
services for those with fewer risks for poor developmental outcomes. 

4. Support rigorous, ongoing evaluation and continuous improvement efforts for 
home visiting programs. Program evaluation allows home visitors, supervisors, 
funders, families, and policymakers to know whether a program is being imple- 
mented as designed and how closely it is meeting objectives. This information can 
be used to continually refine and improve service delivery for young children and 
their families, as well as provide an evidence-based rationale for the expansion of 
home visiting programs. We know, based on research, that many programs and 
models have made a difference in the lives of those most at-risk. We need to con- 
tinue to build on this research and provide adequate funding to allow promising 
models and strategies the chance to conduct more rigorous research. We must keep 
in mind, however, that not all programs can be delivered under the ideal situations 
in which rigorous evaluations are conducted. Not all populations will look identical 
to those for whom evaluation data was collected and expansion efforts should allow 
for innovation in serving harder to reach populations, including families living in 
rural areas or those who are homeless. When financing home visiting programs, pol- 
icymakers should ensure that adequate time and funding are included for thorough 
evaluation of existing programs as well as sufficient funding to incentivize the de- 
velopment, expansion, and evaluation of demonstration projects for harder to reach 
families. 

Conclusion 

All young children should be given the opportunity to succeed in school and in 
life just as all parents should receive the support they need to nurture their chil- 
dren’s development. While vulnerable children may have greater challenges to over- 
come, we should not assume that those challenges can only be addressed with serv- 
ices later in life. Instead, we should invest in a continuum of programs, starting 
from the prenatal period forward, when our investment can have the biggest payoff 
and help prevent problems or delays that become more costly to address as they 
grow older. 

Home visiting is an important strategy in providing services to at-risk infants, 
toddlers, and their families. By investing in programs proven to be effective, and 
integrating those successful programs into a broad range of services that touch the 


10 Deborah Daro, Home Visitation: Assessing Progress, Managing Expectations. Ounce of Pre- 
vention Fund and Chapin Hall Center for Children, 2006, www.chapinhall.org. 

11 Kay Johnson, State-based Home Visiting: Strengthening Programs through State Leader- 
ship. New York, NY: National Center for Children in Poverty, 2009. 
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lives of infants, toddlers and their families, we can make great strides in early child- 
hood development and education and lay the foundation for later school success. 

Thank you for your time and for your commitment to our nation’s infants, tod- 
dlers and their families. 

WITNESS INFORMATION 
Name: Matthew Melmed 
Title: Executive Director 

Organization: ZERO TO THREE: National Center for Infants, Toddlers and Fami- 
lies 

Washington, DC 
References 


Statement of Nancy Ashley 

I am the Project Director of the Business Partnership for Early Learning (BPEL). 
BPEL is a group of business and philanthropic leaders in King County, Washington 
State that is investing in a home visiting program to close the school achievement 
gap for those children in isolated families that are most likely to arrive at kinder- 
garten with a “preparedness gap” they may never be able to overcome. 

Overview of the Business Partnership for Early Learning 

The Business Partnership for Early Learning is a group of 20 Seattle area busi- 
nesses that together have invested $4 million into a five year early learning pro- 
gram that is reaching 400 two and three year old disadvantaged Seattle children. 
Among our major investors are the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, The Boeing 
Company, Safeco Corporation, Group Health Cooperative, The Seattle Foundation, 
and United Way of King County. 

Why the Business Partnership for Early Learning is Investing in Early 
Learning 

BPEL believe s that investments in early learning have a very high rate of return, 
and can simultaneously help kids and raise workplace productivity. Before invest- 
ing, the founders of BPEL carefully researched the return on investments in early 
learning and concluded that for them and for the state, it offers the highest return 
of any social investment. 

Why the Business Partnership for Early Learning is Investing in the Par- 
ent-Child Program Home Visiting Model 

BPEL investors wanted to demonstrate that an effective intervention could be 
found that would reduce the achievement gap for vulnerable children by identifying 
young children from the most hard-to-reach families and providing the parents with 
the tools, motivation and confidence to get their children ready for school. 

They selected the Parent-Child Home Program because it was designed for high- 
risk families and it targets the intervention to the parent-child dyad. All home visits 
must take place with the parent and the child together. 

PCHP serves families challenged by poverty, low levels of education, language and 
literacy barriers and other obstacles to educational success. Many of them are iso- 
lated both physically and mentally by poverty, lack of transportation, and parental 
stress. 

In addition, the Parent-Child Home Program had 40 years of research and evalua- 
tion behind it that confirmed the program’s long-term impact on children who com- 
plete the program. The PCHP curriculum is designed to engage parents in non- 
threatening, playful activities on a predictable schedule with a trusted, friendly 
Home Visitor. The Program’s approach is both research-based and research-vali- 
dated: it is an early intervention model, it focuses on early literacy both within a 
social-emotional and cognitive/language development context, and it emphasizes 
both the parental bond and parental responsibility. 

BPEL Project Demonstrates that Home Visiting is a Powerful Strategy for 
School and Life Success 

BPEL provides grants to two nonprofit organizations in King County to deliver 
the Parent-Child Home Program to 160 families a year. The program reaches low- 
income families speaking over 15 languages, and brings gifts of books and toys to 
the homes to model how parents can guide their children’s development. A large 
proportion of the families are immigrants and refugees who are unfamiliar with the 
concept that children can learn before they go to school and who do not understand 
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the role of the parent in preparing a child for school. Many families have no books 
or educational toys in their homes. 

Both nonprofit agencies employ paraprofessional home visitors who speak the lan- 
guages and reflect the cultures of the families they serve. 

Evaluation of BPEL’s project has concluded that diverse families and children (1) 
can be effectively reached in their homes, (2) the parents can be coached to become 
the child’s first and ongoing teacher, and (3) the children can make substantial cog- 
nitive and pre-literacy gains. 

Specific results are shown on the following page, for parents and children who 
completed the two-year program in 2008. 

Expanded Home Visiting Efforts Needed in King County 

Participants in BPEL know that growth in the skill level of our work force has 
declined and that a greater percentage of the future workforce will come from mi- 
nority populations where levels of educational attainment are lower. These trends 
can be reversed by investing early in the lives of children from those populations, 
via agencies that are trusted and respected by their diverse communities. Research 
indicates that improving the quality of the parenting environment of young dis- 
advantaged children will bring the most powerful results. 

Many families who would benefit greatly from effective home visiting programs 
are not being reached. We have very little state funding to support home visiting, 
as almost all early learning funds now are devoted to the one-third of children who 
are in preschools or licensed child care centers. 

Conclusion 

The Business Partnership for Early Learning is strongly in support of the Com- 
mittee’s efforts to advance legislation supporting investments in evidence-based 
home visiting programs that enhance early learning and reduce child abuse and ne- 
glect. 

BPEL believes that evidence-based home visiting programs are essential to giving 
all young children a fair chance to succeed in school and life, so they can provide 
us with the skilled workforce we need in this global economy. 

Nancy Ashley 

Program Director, Business Partnership for Early Learning 

Seattle, Washington 


Statement of The National Child Abuse Coalition 

The National Child Abuse Coalition, representing a collaboration of national orga- 
nizations committed to strengthening the federal response to the protection of chil- 
dren and the prevention of child abuse and neglect, supports the introduction of 
H.R. 2667, the Early Support for Families Act, legislation to provide home visitation 
services with mandatory funding available to promote an array of research- and evi- 
dence-based home visitation models that enable communities to provide the most 
appropriate services suited to the families needing them. We applaud the leadership 
taken by Chairman Jim McDermott with Representatives Danny Davis and Todd 
Platts to carry forward the initiative proposed by President Obama to create the 
first dedicated federal funding stream for the establishment and expansion of vol- 
untary home visitation programs for low-income parents with young children. 

The most effective strategy for preventing child maltreatment before it occurs is 
to provide new parents with education and support. Home visitation has long been 
identified as an approach that works to prevent the abuse and neglect of children. 
In 1991, the U.S. Advisory Board on Child Abuse and Neglect recommended as the 
highlight of its report, Creating Caring Communities, the establishment of universal 
voluntary home visitor services. 1 More than a decade later, the same conclusion was 
drawn by the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) Task Force on Community Preven- 
tive Services. Its 2003 report evaluating the effectiveness of strategies for pre- 
venting child maltreatment “recommends early childhood home visitation for pre- 


1 Panel on Research on Child Abuse and Neglect, Commission on Behavioral and Social 
Sciences and Education, National Research Council (1993). Understanding child abuse and ne- 
glect. Washington, D.C.: National Academy Press. 
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vention of child abuse and neglect in families at risk for maltreatment, including 
disadvantaged populations and families with low-birth weight infants.” 2 

Voluntary home visitation is an effective and cost-efficient way to ensure that all 
children have the opportunity to grow up healthy, safe, ready to learn and able to 
become productive members of society. Investing in this research-proven approach 
now will mean savings down the road in costs associated with health, education, 
child maltreatment and criminal justice. The McDermott-Davis-Platts bill would 
support rigorously evaluated programs that utilize nurses, social workers, other pro- 
fessionals and paraprofessionals to visit families, especially lower-income families, 
on a voluntary basis. We look forward to adding our collective voice to support this 
initiative as it moves toward enactment in Congress. 

An Imperative for Prevention 

According to the most recent data released in April this year by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services (HHS), 3 over 3 million referrals of possible 
child abuse and neglect cases were made to state child protective services (CPS) 
agencies in the United States in 2007. Close to 2 million of those referrals were ac- 
cepted by CPS for an investigation or assessment, resulting in some 800,000 chil- 
dren found to be victims of child abuse and neglect. 

Almost one-quarter of those child victims had a history of prior victimization. The 
HHS report says: “For many victims, the efforts of the CPS system have not been 
successful in preventing subsequent victimization.” Indeed, over one-third (37.9 per- 
cent) of child victims reported to CPS in 2007 received no services following a sub- 
stantiated report of maltreatment. The lack of available services, a gap desperately 
in need of attention, leaves children at risk of harm. 

The youngest children continue to suffer the highest rate of victimization. Infants 
from birth to 1 year of age are the most vulnerable victims of abuse and neglect 
at the rate of 21.9 per 1,000 children of the same age group, representing 12 percent 
of all abuse and neglect victims. Nearly 32 percent (31.9%) of all victims of maltreat- 
ment were younger than 4 years old. 

Fatalities due to child maltreatment remain high. An estimated 1,760 children 
died in 2007 as a result of abuse or neglect, up from 1,530 in 2006 and 1,460 in 
2005. The rate of child fatalities was 2.35 deaths per 100,000 children, compared 
to a rate of 2.05 deaths per 100,000 children in 2006 and 1.96 in 2005. Again, the 
most endangered are the youngest: more than 40 percent (42.2 percent) of all fatali- 
ties were children younger than 1 year and three-quarters of children who were 
killed (75.7 percent) were younger than 4 years of age. 

The incidence of child abuse and neglect is beyond the capacity of our current sys- 
tem of protective and treatment services to be of much help. Our system of treating 
abused and neglected children and offering some help to troubled families after the 
harm has been done is clearly overworked and inadequate to the task. Prevention 
is an imperative and an investment in home visiting services can focus our re- 
sources on preventing child abuse from happening in the first place. 

Home visiting programs are often targeted to serve specific groups in a commu- 
nity: families with low-income; young parents; first-time mothers; children at risk 
for abuse or neglect; or low birth weight, premature, disabled, or developmentally 
compromised infants — those children who are most at risk of serious harm, as 
shown by the annual HHS data on child maltreatment reports. 

Home visiting educates families and brings them up-to-date information about 
health, child development, parenting, literacy and school readiness, educational and 
work opportunities, and connects them to critical community services. 

A Cost-Effective Strategy 

Voluntary early childhood home visitation programs offer training to parents de- 
signed to enhance the well-being and development of young children by providing 
information on prenatal and infant care, child health and development, parental 
support and training, and referral to other community services, such as day care, 
respite care, and parent support groups. Home visits are conducted by nurses, social 
workers, other professionals or paraprofessionals. 

A growing body of research has found strong evidence that early childhood home 
visitation programs are effective in reducing the incidence of child abuse and ne- 


2 Hahn, Robert A., Ph.D., First Reports Evaluating the Effectiveness of Strategies for Pre- 
venting Violence: Early Childhood Home Visitation, Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (Atlanta, GA, October 3, 2003 / 52(RR14);1— 9. 

3 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration on Children, Youth and 
Families. Child Maltreatment 2007 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2009). 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration on Children, Youth and Fami- 
lies. Child Maltreatment 2007 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2009). 
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gleet, and in improving child health and development, parenting skills, and school 
readiness. While a majority of states currently provide early childhood home visita- 
tion services to a relatively small number of families, the challenge has been to take 
this proven effective prevention approach to scale. The enactment of the legislation 
proposed here can help to move toward that goal. 

Investing in evidence-based early childhood home visitation is a cost-effective way 
to address a range of issues impacting healthy child development and later success 
in life at annual costs generally averaging $1,500 to $4,000 per family served, de- 
pending upon the type of home visiting service offered. The variation in program 
costs depends on such factors as differences in the cost of living in the communities 
being served, the frequency of home visits required for a family, the inclusion of 
evaluation costs in the calculation, and the staffing requirements of the program. 

This modest investment leads to improved outcomes for children and families and 
long-term cost savings related to special education, child welfare, health care, crimi- 
nal justice, and additional social services. The consequences of child abuse and ne- 
glect often continue well into adulthood with life-long effects. Research shows a 
strong correlation between child abuse and neglect and debilitating and chronic 
health consequences, mental health illness, and drug dependency. 4 Studies have 
demonstrated the link between childhood victimization and delinquency, criminal 
behavior. 5 Research has shown that abused and neglected children are more likely 
to suffer poor prospects for success in school. 6 

Home visiting programs link families to health care resources and focus on 
healthy outcomes. Through a strong emphasis on prenatal care significant costs as- 
sociated with pre-term births, and developmental disabilities are reduced. Linking 
families to consistent primary care and immunizations means reduced emergency 
room costs and reduction in chronic illness. 

Current child welfare expenditures are heavily skewed toward spending on foster 
care and adoption subsidies. For every federal dollar spent on out-of-home care, the 
federal government spends just fifteen cents on prevention and child protection. Im- 
plementing proven, effective strategies to prevent child abuse and neglect can save 
on the high cost of doing nothing until intervention later is inevitable. According 
to a study conducted by Prevent Child Abuse America, 7 the direct costs of child mal- 
treatment for foster care services, hospitalization, mental health treatment, and law 
enforcement amount to more than $33 billion annually. Indirect costs of over $70 
billion include expenditures related to chronic health problems, special education, 
and the criminal justice system as well as loss of productivity — for an expenditure 
of close to $104 billion per year. 

Home visitation programs provide the supports necessary for families to meet the 
needs of their children, to address risk factors for abuse and neglect and educate 
parents to improve their skills while seeking support and guidance. Addressing 
some of the characteristics of parents who are at risk of abusing their children, we 
see that home visitors are there to confront a symptom before it becomes a crisis. 
While no single factor accounts for abusive behavior by parents, in combination, 
these features of troubled families are more likely to create greater risk for harm 
to children. 

• Social isolation: the lack of social supports, the isolation from a community and 
effective support systems, the lack of a social network to set good examples of par- 
enting. The home visitor reduces a family’s sense of isolation through regular visits 
that draw new parents into a sense of community and belonging. 

• Unprepared parents: new mothers and fathers with unrealistic expectations 
about their children and little knowledge about normal child development. The 
home visitor builds parenting skills and works to create better bonds between par- 
ents and their children. 

• Characteristics of the child: a premature low birth-weight child, a mentally or 
physically disabled child, or an ill child difficult to nurture, all present difficulties 
to parents coping with a new baby. The home visitor arranges primary medical care, 
so that infants get to the pediatrician for checkups and immunizations. 

• Personal stress and economic difficulties: parents with low self-esteem who are 
vulnerable to stress, parents addicted to alcohol or drugs, families hit by unemploy- 


4 Felitti, VJ, Anda, RF, Nordenberg, D, Williamson, DF, Spitz, AM, Edwards, V, Koss, MP, 
& Marks, JS. (1998). The relationship of adult health status to childhood abuse and household 
dysfunction. American Journal of Preventive Medicine, 14, 245—258. 

5 C.S. Widom & M.A. Ames (1994). Criminal Consequences of Childhood Sexual Victimization. 
Child Abuse and Neglect. Washington, DC: National Institute of Justice. 

6 S.R. Morgan (1976). The Battered Child in the Classroom. Journal of Pediatric Psychology. 

7 Wang, CT, & Holton, J (2007). Total estimated cost of child abuse and neglect in the United 
States. Chicago, IL: Prevent Child Abuse America. 
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ment or inadequate housing. The home visitor assures that all families have full ac- 
cess to community agencies that can support families coping with problems and 
stresses. 

Research Supports Positive Outcomes 

Numerous researchers have documented the positive impact of home visitation 
programs on child development, parenting practices, and parent-child relationships. 
The results from a variety of randomized control trials, quasi-experimental evalua- 
tions, and implementation studies have shown positive effects in the reduction in 
child maltreatment, improved parenting practices, birth outcomes, and health care. 
Here is a sample. 

• In a randomized control trial, adolescent mothers who received case manage- 
ment services and home visitors were significantly less likely to be subjected to child 
abuse investigations than control group mothers who received neither. 8 

• A large, randomized control trial found less physical and psychological abuse 
for parents receiving home visitation services than control parents at one year. 9 

• Families who received home visiting services were found to be more likely to 
have health insurance and a medical home, to seek prenatal and well-child care, 
and to get their children immunized. 10 Another study showed that 93% of partici- 
pating families, children were fully immunized by age two compared to the state- 
wide average of 77%. 11 

• Babies of parents enrolled prenatally in home visitation services have shown 
fewer birth complications in one randomized control trial and higher birth weights 
in another randomized control trial. 12 

By providing critically important prevention services to families with young chil- 
dren, home visiting programs make a real difference in families’ lives. We commend 
the sponsors of H.R. 2667 for their leadership in moving forward with ensuring sig- 
nificant support to home visiting programs in service to children and families across 
the country. 

Member Organizations: Alliance for Children and Families, American Academy of 
Pediatrics, American Bar Association, American Humane Association, American Pro- 
fessional Society on the Abuse of Children, American Psychological Association, 
American Public Human Services Association, Association of University Centers on 
Disabilities, CHILD Inc., Child Welfare League of America, Children and Family Fu- 
tures, Children’s Defense Fund, Every Child Matters Education Fund, Family Vio- 
lence Prevention Fund, First Focus, First Star, National Alliance of Children’s Trust 
and Prevention Funds, National Association of Children’s Hospitals, National Asso- 
ciation of Counsel for Children, National Association of Social Workers, National 
Center for Child Traumatic Stress, National Center for State Courts, National CASA 
Association, National Education Association, National Exchange Club Foundation, 
National Network to End Domestic Violence, National Organization of Sisters of 
Color Ending Sexual Assault, National PTA, National Respite Coalition, Parents 
Anonymous, Prevent Child Abuse America, Stop It Now!, Voices for America’s Chil- 
dren 


8 Wagner, M.M. & Clayton, S.L. (1999). The Parents as Teachers Program: Results from Two 
Demonstrations. The Future of Children: Home Visiting: Recent Program Evaluations, 9(1), 91— 
115. 

9 Mitchell-Herzfeld et al. (2005). Evaluation of Healthy Families New York: First year pro- 
gram impacts. Office of Children and Family Services. 

10 Berkenes, J.P. (2001), HOPES Healthy Families Iowa FY 2001 Services Report; Klagholz 
& Associates (2000), Healthy Families Montgomery Evaluation Report Year IV; Greene et al. 
(2001), Evaluation Findings of the Healthy Families New York Home Visiting Program; Katzev, 
A., Pratt, C. & McGuigan, W. (2001), Oregon Healthy Start 1999-2000, Status Report. 

11 Williams, Stem & Associates (2005). Healthy Families Florida Evaluation Report, January 
1, 1999— December 31, 2003. 

12 Galano & Huntington (1999). Evaluation of the Hampton, Virginia Healthy Families Part- 
nership 1992—1998. Center for Public Policy Research, The Thomas Jefferson Program in Public 
Policy, The College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, VA. Galano et al. (2000). Developing 
and Sustaining a Successful Community Prevention Initiative: The Hampton Healthy Families 
Partnership. Journal of Primary Prevention, 21(4), 495-509.; Mitchell-Herzfeld et al. (2005). 
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Statement of the National Indian Child Welfare Association 
Portland, Oregon 

Association on American Indian Affairs 
Rockville, Maryland 
National Congress of American Indians 
Washington, DC 

Submitted to the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on 
Income Security and Family Support 
Regarding H.R. 2667, the Early Support for Families Act 
June 23, 2009 

The National Indian Child Welfare Association, the Association on American In- 
dian Affairs and the National Congress of American Indians jointly submit this 
statement in support of H.R. 2667, the Early Support for Families Act. The vol- 
untary early childhood home visitation programs envisioned by the bill would be an 
important component in building community-based programs whose goal is to help 
keep families intact and strong. We are delighted to see that the provisions of H.R. 
2667 have been included in the House Democratic draft health care reform proposal. 

We appreciate that the bill would provide a guaranteed stream of funding for 
early childhood home visitation programs and would allocate three percent of funds 
for distribution to tribes. The funds would be distributed via formula to tribes who 
submit eligible applications, similar to the distribution of the Social Security Act’s 
Title IV-B (Child Welfare) funds. Some tribes — primarily very small tribes — do not 
apply for IV-B funds because the amount would be so miniscule as to not make the 
application feasible. In those instances the funds are re-allocated among tribes that 
have submitted eligible applications. H.R. 2667 provides for reallocation of unused 
state funds among states; similarly, unused tribal funds should be reallocated 
among eligible tribes. The bill is not clear on this point, and we ask for an amend- 
ment that would make it clear that unused tribal funds would be reallocated among 
eligible tribes. 

We also strongly support the provision that authorizes the Secretary, except for 
the application process and eligible use of funds, to modify requirements for tribes. 
This provision represents a good faith effort to try to make the program really work 
for tribal governments who by and large do not have the sources of revenue or econ- 
omy of scale that states possess. We point out that tribes do not have access to the 
Title XX Social Services Block Grant which states use largely for child welfare pur- 
poses. Tribes also receive very little funding under the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act, sharing a one percent allocation with migrant programs under one 
discretionary grant program. And not all tribes receive Title IV-B funds, either be- 
cause the funding is not available to them or the amounts are so small that it 
makes administration of the program unfeasible. 

The voluntary home visitation assistance that would be provided in H.R. 2667 is 
to be geared toward low income families with young children and toward areas 
which are especially at risk for child maltreatment. Indian Country has a young 
population and suffers from the problems attendant with high rates of unemploy- 
ment and poverty. 

Services geared toward children are particularly important in Native American 
communities, which are younger, on average, than the general population. Statistics 
from the 2000 census confirm that nearly 33 percent of the American Indian and 
Alaskan Native population is below the age of eighteen, compared to a national av- 
erage of 26 percent. 1 Furthermore, the median age of American Indians who live 
on reservations is 25, while the median age of the same population who live else- 
where is 35. 2 Similar figures hold true of the Alaska Native demographic. 3 

Funds directed to programs in Indian Country not only target a population that 
is younger than average, but also target a population that is relatively poorer. 
American Indians and Alaskan Natives are twice as likely to live in poverty as 
members of the general population. 4 Children within that population are also more 
likely to face other problems. According to the Administration on Children, Youth 


1 Stella U. Ogunwole, We the People: American Indians and Alaska Natives in the United 
States, p. 5 (U.S. Census Bureau, February 2006). Available at: http://www.census.gov/popu- 
lation/www/socdemo/race/censr-28.pdf 

2 Id. at 15. 

3 Id. 

4 Id. at 12 (finding that more than 25% of American Indian and Native Alaskan people lived 
in poverty, compared to 12.7% of the U.S. population as a whole). 
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and Families, roughly 14.2 out of every 1000 American Indian or Alaska Native chil- 
dren are victimized or maltreated. 5 

The funds this bill would make available could be used to establish new programs, 
to strengthen current home visitation programs, or to utilize existing programs. 
There is a major health home visitation program in Indian Country — the Commu- 
nity Health Representative (CHR) program. The program does not provide the serv- 
ices envisioned under H.R. 2667, but is an example of a successful home visitation 
program operating throughout Indian Country. The CHR programs are funded and 
overseen by the Indian Health Service, pursuant to the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act (as amended, Public Law 100-713, dated November 23, 1988). This 
program trains community members as health paraprofessionals and provides fund- 
ing to deliver health services through integrated home visitation programs. These 
services are culturally competent and community-based and offer a model that can 
be helpful in the context of providing in-home services to young children and their 
families as envisioned in this legislation. 

The CHR program illustrates how service providers that value human interaction 
and supportive relationships may yield better results than traditional delivery 
methods. These home visitation programs include a broad range of services, from 
patient care and case management to health education and transportation. Para- 
professionals trained under the CHR program also engage in injury prevention ac- 
tivities and educate patients about best health practices. Though not targeted spe- 
cifically for children, these programs are proven models that advance self-deter- 
mination and deliver healthcare services to underserved households who often live 
in very rural, geographically isolated areas where health services in general are not 
always easily accessible. They also raise community awareness of ongoing health 
issues in tribal communities and the steps that are being taken to address them. 
Whether used as a model on which to create a home visitation program or an initial 
foundation from which to build, the success of the CHR program is clear evidence 
that home visitation programs targeting children will be effective in tribal commu- 
nities. 

While the CHR program holds promise for home visitation programs envisioned 
in H.R. 2667, the legislation specifically identifies the need to use evidence-based 
models, especially those with the strongest evidence of effectiveness. Because re- 
search dollars and projects often do not reach Indian Country it would be helpful 
to add a provision that directs the Secretary of DHHS to collaborate and consult 
with tribes and tribal organizations that have experience in this area. They could 
evaluate the inclusion of tribal populations in current home visitation models, as- 
sess the ability to adapt existing mainstream models for implementation in tribal 
communities, identify tribal home visitation programs that are working well in In- 
dian Country, and develop recommendations on how to strengthen the development 
and dissemination of tribal home visitation models. Such a provision would help ad- 
vance the purposes of the bill and ensure that tribal home visitation programs ben- 
efit from evidence-based approaches too. 

The home visitation programs envisioned in this bill would benefit American In- 
dian and Alaska Native children and the young family households in which they are 
being raised. As a source of services and education, these programs are tools that 
Native families can use to improve well-being, help prevent child abuse and neglect 
and advance their children’s development. 

We thank Chairman McDermott and the Members of this Subcommittee for their 
active interest in the welfare of children, and look forward to working with you on 
this and related legislation. And we thank you once again for the enactment last 
year of the Fostering Connections to Success Act (PL 110-351) which brought long 
overdue eligibility for tribal governments to administer the Title IV-E Foster Care 
and Adoption Assistance programs. 

If you have questions or comments regarding this testimony, please contact NICWA 
Government Affairs Director, David Simmons at desimmons@nicwa.org or AAIA Ex- 
ecutive Director, Jack Trope at jt.aaia@verizon.net. 


Statement of Oneta Templeton McMann 

My name is Oneta Templeton McMann and I am a social work manager in a re- 
gional pediatric center. In that capacity, I oversee the operation of two home based 
intervention programs for families with a pregnant women and/or young child. I 
support H.R. 2667 Early Support for Families Act because I see first hand the value 


5 Administration on Children, Youth and Families, Child Maltreatment Study 2007, p. 25. 
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of early involvement with families of young children in supporting that parenting 
relationship and thereby expanding the range of opportunities for the children. 

We work with low income, urban families who are struggling to meet their every- 
day needs; and who, without support, cannot focus on the early parenting and devel- 
opment of newborns and infants. While they possess amazing strengths, those re- 
sources must often be directed to keeping the rent paid, the utilities on and food 
enough for all to eat. Without assistance, it is difficult to concentrate on the mater- 
nal-infant dyad, building attachment and stimulating cognitive and emotional devel- 
opment. Well child check ups and developmental assessment often give way to sur- 
vival issues in the families’ priorities. The social work and other staff who partner 
with families in their homes can enhance these parenting relationships and teach 
and model how to incorporate child development strategies into their usual routines. 

While the families with whom we work are financially and environmentally 
stressed, they desire the same positive outcomes for their children and themselves 
as parents that all families desire. With information, modeling, and support families 
can learn to engage in behaviors that promote safety, stability, and stimulation in 
the caregiving relationship. Even when, by necessity, there are disruptions — housing 
instability, community violence, multiple caregivers, parental stress — parents can 
build skills that increase their own parenting capacity, enhance their young child’s 
development, and begin to make the positive parenting role integral to the family’s 
functioning. 

It’s not quick and easy work and cannot be successful in a vacuum. Quality com- 
munity child care is needed for infants and young children, for many single moth- 
ers — and married ones — must work to support their families even when their chil- 
dren are very young. Quality early childhood and pre-kindergarten services are im- 
perative, ones that will link families to their school systems and provide a smooth 
transition to school. As necessary as those services are, the relationships that are 
built in the home at birth and before will be paramount. 

Many times, in our experience, the role models parents have are not adequate. 
They may have been parented largely by older siblings, in multiple extended family 
households, with their own parents compromised by poverty or challenged by mental 
health, substance abuse or other disabling conditions. Some have spent years of 
childhood in foster care, residential placements or other alternative care. To inter- 
rupt multi-generational poverty, child abuse, neglectful or absent parenting long- 
term, intensive work in the home is needed by professionals trained to partner with 
parents to help meet their own emotional and other needs in order to teach them 
how to meet their children’s. 

For parents whose custody of their children has been disrupted by incarceration, 
family violence, foster care, substance abuse or mental illness, these services are 
particularly important and necessary. The parent must feel absence of judgment, 
recognition of their own strengths, willingness to hear them and an intentional de- 
sire to partner from the home visiting professional. This is not simply a matter of 
providing information and education. The relationship established enables the par- 
ent to assimilate new information, try out new skills, provide honest feedback about 
their attempts and to be offered encouragement to try again when attempts do not 
go well. In a home-based partnership, parents are supported in their own eco-sys- 
tem, recognizing their interpersonal networks, their community values, the barriers 
they must address and the strengths and resources they possess. They are not 
viewed simply as parents, but as individuals within a family system who have many 
roles and responsibilities. And services are provided to address multiple areas in 
their lives so that they can improve the outcomes for their children. 

When I was a first (and second!) time mom, I benefited greatly from the informa- 
tion, support, and demonstration of behaviors to promote my child’s development 
that I received from the parent educator from my local school district. It reduced 
my anxiety, increased my confidence and enhanced my competence as my child’s 
first teacher. In addition to that monthly visit, however, I had access to financial 
resources, paid time off from my employment, support of a spouse and other ex- 
tended family members and the benefit of living in a safe, affordable home. Many 
of the families our programs see do not have any of those, and the intensity of the 
intervention they need is much greater. 

The two programs I manage are a HRSA Healthy Start subcontract for both 
English speaking and Spanish speaking families and a program formerly supported 
by the Children’s Bureau Abandoned Infants Assistance program for families af- 
fected by alcohol and other drug abuse and/or HIV. The families served face mul- 
tiple challenges and often live in very high risk situations. Home-based contact with 
the family must be frequent, and a comprehensive array of services is needed. Case- 
loads must be small to build that intense, positive partnership and individualize 
services to each family’s situation. Physical and mental health care, basic needs, his- 
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tories of family or community violence, housing, and economic stability must all be 
addressed in order for parents to reach their potential in promoting their infants’ 
development. 

So, while this early intervention with high risk families in not without significant 
cost, it is an excellent investment in getting children ready for success in school, 
building stronger families to support ongoing accomplishments, and helping replace 
unhealthy family patterns with positive parenting whose benefits will extend well 
into the future. 

We have research findings available for each of the programs noted here that we 
would be happy to provide for review. We are anxious to help support this legisla- 
tion in any way possible. Thank you. 

Witness Information: 

Oneta Templeton McMann, LCSW 

Social Work and Community Services Department 
Children’s Mercy Hospitals and Clinics 


Testimony of the Ounce of Prevention Fund 

The Ounce of Prevention Fund applauds the Committee’s progress in achieving 
the vision laid out for young children and families by President Obama. The Ounce 
of Prevention Fund is highly encouraged by this progress, specifically by H.R. 2667, 
the Early Support for Families Act, which would commit a substantial investment 
to home visiting programs in the states. The Ounce of Prevention Fund is com- 
mitted to advocating for, designing and providing high quality early childhood pro- 
grams. We believe that high quality programs, including home visiting programs, 
can and do make a real and sustained difference in the lives of vulnerable children 
and families. In order to ensure that this legislation creates a high quality system 
of home visiting programs that meet the needs of the full range of at-risk infants, 
toddlers, and their families, we offer the following comments and suggestions. 

The legislation should include a definition for what constitutes the “strongest evi- 
dence of effectiveness.” We recommend the following language, developed by the Na- 
tional Home Visiting Coalition, be adopted in statute to define the “strongest evi- 
dence of effectiveness: 

Have demonstrated significant positive outcomes for children and families con- 
sistent with the outcomes being sought (for the populations being served) when evalu- 
ated using well-designed and well-conducted rigorous evaluations, including but not 
limited to randomized controlled trials, that provide valid estimates of program im- 
pact and demonstrate replicability and generalizability to diverse communities and 
families.” 

Again, we are highly encouraged by and supportive of this important legislation 
that would help our most vulnerable children get a chance for a better start in life. 
Please feel free to contact me should you have any questions or need additional in- 
formation. 


Statement of Parents as Teachers 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Linder, and members of the Sub- 
committee: 

The National Center for Parents as Teachers appreciates the opportunity to sub- 
mit written testimony on H.R. 2667, the Early Support for Families Act. We strong- 
ly support the framework put forth in the bill: to establish a mandatory federal 
funding stream to support evidence based home visitation programs. We are grate- 
ful to Chairman McDermott, Representatives Davis and Platts for sponsoring this 
important legislation. 

Parents as Teachers Background 

Parents as Teachers is an evidence-based, voluntary parent education and family 
support program designed to increase child development and school readiness dur- 
ing the crucial early years of life. Established as a Missouri pilot program in 1981 
to serve 380 families, Parents as Teachers has grown exponentially since that time. 
Through programs operating in every state, Parents as Teachers currently serves 
more than 330,000 children nationally. Since its inception, Parents as Teachers has 
helped millions of American families by providing specialized home visitation serv- 
ices using our research-based curriculum. 
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The Parents as Teachers curriculum is based on brain development and neuro- 
science research. The program model consists of four service delivery components: 
personal home visits by a certified parent educator; parent group meetings about 
early childhood development and parenting; developmental, health, vision and hear- 
ing screenings for young children; and connections to community networks and re- 
sources. 

Parents as Teachers programs serve families with children from before birth up 
to kindergarten-entry age. Our programs deliver services to families of all configura- 
tions, including single parents, teen parents, two-parent families, grandparents rais- 
ing grandchildren, and foster parents. The families we serve deal with a range of 
challenging life circumstances such as poverty, military service, low literacy levels, 
substance abuse, mental health issues, incarceration, English language challenges, 
and unemployment. We work with families regardless of whether they are in their 
first trimester with their first child or are raising multiple children, for example, 
such as a mother in Southeast Missouri with nine children from four different fa- 
thers. Three of her children under 5 participate in Parents as Teachers. Because the 
needs of the families we serve vary greatly, the intensity of our services also var- 
ies — from a minimum of monthly visits to as frequently as weekly visits. 

Reflecting the rich diversity of the families we serve, the Parents as Teachers 
home visitors (parent educators) also come from varied backgrounds. Our programs 
employ people with backgrounds ranging from early childhood education and social 
work to nursing. In addition, some programs hire experienced paraprofessionals who 
bring invaluable linkages to a local cultural community or language skills that are 
essential to successfully connect with non-English speaking families. Prior to serv- 
ing families, every parent educator must complete a week-long in-depth training on 
the Parents as Teachers Born to Learn® curriculum, demonstrating an under- 
standing of the material with a daily assessment. Within three to six months of this 
initial training, each parent educator goes through an additional day-long follow up 
training to monitor implementation progress and answer any questions. 

Additionally we are expanding our training through distance learning applications 
to further increase our ongoing connection with parent educators in the field. 

Program Implementation 

Parents as Teachers programs thrive in a variety of local settings including school 
districts, Head Start programs, human service agencies, health departments, mental 
health agencies, family resource centers, child care centers and local United Way 
agencies. In some communities the Parents as Teachers program operates as a 
stand-alone entity, but the more common approach is for Parents as Teachers serv- 
ices to be woven into an organization as a core family service delivery component. 
We take pride in the adaptability of our model while maintaining a commitment to 
model fidelity as evidenced by our quality standards. 

Beyond our partnerships with host organizations, we also collaborate with other 
home visiting programs such as Healthy Families America, HIPPY, Parent Child 
Home, Nurse Family Partnership and other programs operating in individual states. 
These local partnerships enhance the services provided to families and further 
strengthen the continuum of care available to families in a particular community. 

Parents as Teachers Research Outcomes 

Parents as Teachers has a long history of independent evaluations demonstrating 
positive outcomes for young children and their families. More than two dozen re- 
search reports have been completed that show the Parents as Teachers model pro- 
duces positive outcomes in terms of school readiness, prevention of child abuse and 
neglect, parental involvement, school success and child health. Included among 
these studies are four randomized control trials and five studies that have been pub- 
lished in peer reviewed journals. A sampling of these research results show that: 

• Parents as Teachers children showed better school readiness at the start of kin- 
dergarten, higher reading and math readiness at the end of kindergarten, higher 
kindergarten grades, and fewer remedial education placements in first grade.' 

• Participation in Parents as Teachers helps to close the achievement gap be- 
tween children living in poverty and those from non-poverty households. 1 ' 


'Drazen, S., & Haust, M. (1995). The effects of the Parents and Children Together (PACT) 
program on school achievement. Binghamton, NY.; Drazen, S. & Haust, M. (1996). Lasting aca- 
demic gains from an early home visitation program. Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, August 1996. 

"Zigler, E., Pfannenstiel, J.C., & Seitz, V. (2008). The Parents as Teachers Program and 
School Success: A Replication and Extension. Journal of Primary Prevention, 29, 103—120. 
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• In a randomized trial, adolescent mothers who received case management and 
Parents as Teachers were significantly less likely to be subjected to child abuse in- 
vestigations than control group mothers who received neither case management nor 
Parents as Teachers.™ 

• In another randomized trial, adolescent mothers in an urban community who 
participated in Parents as Teachers scored lower on a child maltreatment precursor 
scale than mothers in the control group. These adolescent mothers showed greater 
improvement in knowledge of discipline, showed more positive involvement with 
children, and organized their home environment in a way more conducive to child 
development.™ 

• Children participating in Parents as Teachers were much more likely to be fully 
immunized for their given age, and were less likely to be treated for an injury in 
the previous year. v 

• PAT parents were more involved in children’s school activities and engaged 
their children more in home learning activities, especially literacy-related activi- 
ties." 

Parents as Teachers embraces research and evaluation of our model not only to 
document effectiveness, but also as the basis for quality improvement. We are par- 
ticularly supportive of the commitment to research and evaluation included in H.R. 
2667. This set-aside evaluation funding will allow Parents as Teachers, and other 
home visiting programs, to use these evaluation results as an integral part of our 
continuous quality improvement process to enhance our curriculum and training to 
ensure that our materials remain up-to-date and meet the changing needs of the 
families we serve. 

Defining Evidence Based Home Visitation Programs 

Parents as Teachers recognizes the importance of investing public funds in prov- 
en, “evidence-based” home visiting programs. However, at present there is no widely 
agreed upon definition of evidence-based home visitation programs in scholarly 
writings, statutes, and regulations. 

Some strong advocates argue that the optimal definition of evidence-based pro- 
grams should require multiple randomized control trials. While the Parents as 
Teachers research portfolio includes studies that use randomized control designs (as 
described in the previous section of this statement), we believe a definition that re- 
lies exclusively on this single approach is potentially counterproductive and can dis- 
suade program innovation. A number of notable scholars, including Dr. Deborah 
Daro who testified before the Subcommittee on June 9th to discuss H.R. 2667, argue 
that while randomized control trials provide insight into a program’s impact on par- 
ticipants under ideal circumstances, this approach does not provide critical informa- 
tion about real world applications in diverse environments. 

We believe the overall quality of home visiting services would improve and associ- 
ated outcomes for children and families would increase if programs were encouraged 
to select research methodologies designed to measure the outcomes their programs 
were intended to achieve. In addition to randomized control trials, programs could 
also utilize research studies that use quasi experimental designs, including regres- 
sion discontinuity design which compares two groups separated by a cut-off point 
(such as child’s birthday to enroll in Kindergarten), and the interrupted time series 
method which compares trends in pre-implementation achievement data to post-im- 
plementation achievement data. 

Standard of Evidence in H.R. 2667 

Although H.R. 2667 includes language that establishes priority funding for home 
visitation programs with the “strongest evidence” [section (f)(2)], the bill does not 
provide a definition or criteria for what constitutes this strongest level of evidence. 
As a result, we conclude that the administering federal agency will be responsible 
for developing this critically important definition or criteria that will have over- 


‘"Wagner, M.M. & Clayton, S.L. (1999). The Parents as Teachers Program: Results from Two 
Demonstrations. The Future of Children: Home Visiting: Recent Program Evaluations, 9(1), 91— 
115. 

iv Pfannenstiel, J., Lambson, T., & Yarnell, V. (1991). Second wave study of the Parents as 
Teachers program. Overland Park, KS: Research & Training Associates. 

v Wagner, M., Iida, E. & Spiker, D. (2001). The multisite evaluation of the Parents as Teachers 
home visiting program: Three-year findings from one community. Menlo Park, CA: SRI Inter- 
national. 

"Albritton, S., Klotz, J., & Roberson, T. (2004) The effects of participating in a Parents as 
Teachers program on parental involvement in the learning process at school and in the home. 
E-Journal of Teaching and Learning in Diverse Settings, 1(2), 108—208. http://www.subr.edu/co- 
education/ejournal/Albritton%20et%20al. Article.htm. 
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arching implications for implementation of this new federal home visitation pro- 
gram. We therefore encourage Congress to adopt the following definition of pro- 
grams with the “strongest evidence”: 

Have demonstrated significant positive outcomes for children and families con- 
sistent with the outcomes being sought (for the populations being served) when evalu- 
ated using well-designed and well-conducted rigorous evaluations, including but not 
limited to randomized controlled trials, that provide valid estimates of program im- 
pact and demonstrate replicability and generalizability to diverse communities and 
families. 

We believe that this definition provides a rigorous standard that would ensure 
that only proven home visitation programs would be eligible to receive the funds 
outlined in this section. At the same time, this definition would allow states to de- 
velop home visitation implementation plans that incorporate one or a combination 
of evidence-based programs that can best meet the needs of families in their state 
and build on existing service infrastructures at the state and local level. 

Conclusion 

We congratulate the Committee for scheduling the hearing on this important pro- 
posal and for advancing the Administration’s home visiting initiative in Congress. 
The National Center for Parents as Teachers, along with our programs across the 
country, are enthusiastic about the prospect of a dedicated federal mandatory fund- 
ing stream of mandatory funds that will allow us to provide quality home visitation 
services to more families and stand ready to work with Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to make this new program a become a reality. 


Statement of Prevent Child Abuse America 

Prevent Child Abuse America and its network of 47 state chapters and over 400 
Healthy Families America program sites thanks the Chairman and the other distin- 
guished members of the U.S. House Committee on Ways and Means Subcommittee 
on Income Security and Family Support for this opportunity to provide the organiza- 
tion’s perspective on the need for a federal investment in early childhood home visi- 
tation. In particular, we would like to thank Chairman McDermott, and Representa- 
tives Danny Davis and Todd Platts for their leadership on this issue, as most re- 
cently demonstrated with their introduction of the Early Support for Families Act 
of 2009 (HR 2667). 

Through this testimony our organization will identify the value of home visiting 
and the positive outcomes that a federal investment will achieve to enhance our na- 
tion’s ability to promote healthy early childhood experiences. 

About Prevent Child Abuse America 

Prevent Child Abuse America was founded in 1972 and is the first organization 
in the United States whose sole mission is “to prevent the abuse and neglect of our 
nation’s children.” We undertake our mission by advocating for the full range of 
services needed to promote healthy child development and provide parents with the 
information they need to be the caring and effective parents they want to be. Based 
in Chicago, the National Office and our networks manage over 375 different locally 
based strategies to meet the mission of the organization, including 2,900 home visi- 
tation workers, supervisors and program managers who oversee and implement 
Healthy Families America, a voluntary home visitation service. 

The Importance of Fostering Healthy Child Development 

When we invest in healthy child development, we are investing in community and 
economic development, as flourishing children become the foundation of a thriving 
society. Healthy child development starts a chain of events that follow a child into 
adulthood. Unfortunately, children are sometimes exposed to extreme and sustained 
stress like child abuse and neglect, which can be devastating to a child’s develop- 
ment. This toxic stress damages the developing brain and adversely affects an indi- 
vidual’s learning and behavior, as well as increases susceptibility to physical and 
mental illness. 

Research shows a strong correlation between child abuse and neglect and debili- 
tating and chronic health consequences. The Adverse Childhood Experiences Study 
(ACE), conducted by the CDC in collaboration with Kaiser Permanente’s Health Ap- 
praisal Clinic in San Diego, found that individuals who experienced child maltreat- 
ment were more likely to engage in risky behavior, such as smoking, substance 
abuse and sexual promiscuity, and to suffer from adverse health effects such as obe- 
sity and certain chronic diseases. Over 17,000 adults participated in the ACE study, 
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making it the largest investigation examining the links between child maltreatment 
and later-life health and well-being ever conducted. 1 The ACE findings are sup- 
ported by numerous studies, including a recent population-based survey that col- 
lected data from over 2,000 middle-aged men and women in Wisconsin. This study 
found that adults who experienced abuse or neglect during childhood are more likely 
to suffer from negative health consequences as adults including asthma, bronchitis, 
and high blood pressure. 2 

As ACE and similar studies demonstrate, getting prevention right early is less 
costly to the nation, and to individuals, than trying to fix things later. Prevent Child 
Abuse America estimates that implementing effective policies and strategies to pre- 
vent child abuse and neglect can save taxpayers $104 billion per year. The cost of 
not doing so includes more than $33 billion in direct costs for foster care services, 
hospitalization, mental health treatment, and law enforcement. Indirect costs of 
over $70 billion include loss of productivity, as well as expenditures related to 
chronic health problems, special education, and the criminal justice system. 3 An 
international study by the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF, February 
2007) placed the United States next to last on child well-being, among the 21 
wealthiest nations in the world. Although only one indicator of child well-being, 
rates of child abuse and neglect are ultimately tied to a nation’s investment in its 
children. 

This is where an investment in home visitation, as contemplated by HR 2667, pro- 
vides the country with a great opportunity to enhance child development, support 
communities, reduce child abuse and neglect, and ultimately have a profound im- 
pact on the health and productivity of future generations. 

Role of Early Childhood Home Visitation 

All expectant parents and parents of newborns have common questions about 
their child’s development. Early childhood home visitation provides a voluntary and 
direct service in which highly trained home visitors can help parents understand, 
recognize and promote age appropriate developmental activities for children; meet 
the emotional and practical needs of their families; and improve parents’ capacity 
to raise successful children. 

Research has shown that voluntary home visitation is an effective and cost-effi- 
cient strategy for supporting new parents and connecting them to helpful commu- 
nity resources. Quality early childhood home visitation programs lead to proven, 
positive outcomes for children and families, including improved child health and de- 
velopment, improved parenting practices, improved school readiness, and reductions 
in child abuse and neglect. 

Healthy Families America 

Healthy Families America is Prevent Child Abuse America’s nationally recog- 
nized, signature home visitation program. Through Healthy Families America, well- 
respected, extensively trained assessment workers and home visitors provide valu- 
able guidance, information and support to help parents be the best parents they can 
be. Healthy Families America focuses on three equally important goals to: 1) pro- 
mote positive parenting; 2) encourage child health and development; and 3) prevent 
child abuse and neglect. 

A review of 34 studies in 25 states, involving over 230 Healthy Families America 
programs allows us to say with confidence and conviction that the benefits of 
Healthy Families America are proven, significant, and impact a wide range of child 
and family outcomes. 4 In particular, Healthy Families America: 

Improves Parenting Attitudes. Healthy Families America families show positive 
changes in their perspectives on parenting roles and responsibilities. 

Increases Knowledge of Child Development. Healthy Families America parents 
learn about infant care and development; including child care, nutrition, and effec- 
tive positive discipline. 


1 Felitti V, Anda R, Nordenberg D, Williamson D, Spitz A, Edwards V, et al. Relationship of 
Childhood Abuse and Household Dysfunction to Many of the Leading Causes of Death in Adults. 
American Journal of Preventive Medicine 1998;14(4):245-58. 

2 Springer, K.W., Sheridan, J., Kuo, D., & Carnes, M. (2007). Long-term Physical and Mental 
Health Consequences of Childhood Physical Abuse: Results from a Large Population-based Sam- 
ple of Men and Women. Child Abuse & Neglect , 31, 517-530. 

3 (1) Wang, CT, & Holton, J (2007). Total estimated cost of child abuse and neglect in the 

United States. Chicago, IL: Prevent Child Abuse America, http://www.preventchildabuse.org/ 
about us/media releases/pcaa pew economic impact study final.pdf. 

4 Study designs include 8 randomized control trials and 8 comparison group studies. More in- 
formation on the studies can be found in the Healthy Families America Table of Evaluations 
at ** www.healthyfamiliesamerica.org/research/index.shtml. 
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Supports a Quality Home Environment. Healthy Families America parents read 
to their children at early ages, provide appropriate learning materials, and are more 
involved in their child’s activities, all factors associated with positive child develop- 
ment. 

Promotes Positive Parent-Child Interaction. Healthy Families America parents 
demonstrate better communication with, and responsiveness to, their children. This 
interaction is an important factor in social and emotional readiness to enter school. 

Improves Family Health. Healthy Families America improves parents’ access to 
medical services, leading to high rates of well-baby visits and high immunization 
rates, and helps increase breast feeding, which is linked to many benefits for both 
babies and moms. Healthy Families America has also been found to significantly re- 
duce low birthweight deliveries. 5 By one estimate, each normal birth that occurs in- 
stead of a very low birthweight birth saves $59,700 in the first year of care. 6 

Prevents Child Abuse and Neglect. Healthy Families America has a significant 
impact on preventing child maltreatment, particularly demonstrated in recent ran- 
domized control trials. 

In addition to our stewardship of Healthy Families America, Prevent Child Abuse 
America partners with other effective home visiting models working in communities 
across the country to create nurturing environments for children. Our national home 
visiting partners include Home Instruction for Parents of Preschool Youngsters 
(HIPPY USA), the Nurse-Family Partnership, The Parent-Child Home Program, and 
Parents as Teachers. 

Together, we have accepted the responsibility to improve the home visitation field. 
Together, we share research findings and best practices, and together, we work to- 
ward common goals, and create areas for cross-program cooperation and learning 
that strengthens the home visit field as a whole, as well as enhances individual pro- 
grams. At the local level, Healthy Families programs partner with other home vis- 
iting models to reach a broader population of families, to ensure that families are 
receiving the home visiting service model best suited to their needs, and to maxi- 
mize limited resources. 

The Need for Reliable Funding and a Coordinated Approach 

Despite the many proven benefits of home visitation, home visitation services 
across the country struggle with unreliable and unsustainable funding. The current 
patchwork of funding results in a home visitation system that serves only a small 
percentage of families. By one estimate, approximately 400,000 children and fami- 
lies participate in home visitation services each year. 7 A report by the National Cen- 
ter for Children in Poverty estimates 42% of young children (more than 10 million 
children in 2005) experience one or more risk factors associated with poor health 
and educational outcomes, and 10% (nearly 2.4 million children) experience three 
or more risk factors. 8 

The Early Support for Families Act (HR 2667) will address the home visiting 
funding crisis by establishing a new federal mandatory grant program dedicated 
solely to home visitation. HR 2667 authorizes $2 billion over 5 years in grants to 
states to provide evidence-based home visitation services to support families with 
young children and families expecting children. The legislation empowers states to 
fund home visitation services that best suit the needs of their communities, while 
putting important parameters in place to assure quality of services. Programs fund- 
ed through the new grant must: 

• Adhere to clear evidence-based models of home visitation that have dem- 
onstrated significant positive effects on program-determined outcomes; 

• Employ well-trained and competent staff with high quality supervision; 

• Show strong organizational capacity to implement a program; and 

• Establish appropriate linkages to other community resources. 

The flexibility the legislation provides to states is supported by a compelling body 
of research demonstrating the effectiveness of a range of evidence-based models em- 


5 Eunju Lee, PhD, Susan D. Mitchell-Herzfeld, MA, Ann A. Lowenfels, MPH, Rose Greene, 
MA, Vajeera Dorabawila, PhD, Kimberly A. DuMont, PhD (2009). Reducing Low Birth Weight 
Through Home Visitation: A Randomized Controlled Trial. American Journal of Preventive Med- 
icine, 36, 2,154-160. 

6 Rogowski, J. (1998). Cost-effectiveness of Care for Very Low Birth Weight Infants. PEDIAT- 
RICS Vol. 102 No. 1 July 1998, pp. 35-43. 

7 Gomby, D. (2005). Home Visitation in 2005: Outcomes for Children and Parents. Invest in 
Kids Working Paper No. 7. Committee for Economic Development: Invest in Kids Working 
Group. Available at www.ced.org/projects/kids.shtml. 

8 Stebbins, Helene, & Knitzer, Jane (2007). State Early Childhood Policies: Improving the 
Odds. NY: National Center for Children in Poverty. 
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ploying a diverse and highly skilled workforce. For example, Healthy Families 
America has documented success, as outlined above, utilizing home visitors who are 
selected based on their personal characteristics, such as the ability to establish a 
trusting relationship, and their educational and experiential background in child 
health and development, child maltreatment, and parenting. HFA home visitors 
typically live in the same communities as participating families and share their lan- 
guage and cultural background. 

The legislation also requires that a state conduct a needs assessment prior to re- 
ceiving funding to assess the reach and scope of existing early childhood home visi- 
tation efforts and identify gaps in services. States would have to provide an annual 
report on their progress in implementing the program. The report would include im- 
portant indicators to help assess the state’s effectiveness in implementing the pro- 
gram, including the annual cost per family, the outcomes experienced by recipients, 
the training and technical assistance being provided to programs, and the methods 
to determine whether a program is being implemented as designed. 

Recommendations 

HR 2667 sets a strong foundation for a new home visiting program, however op- 
portunities do exist to further strengthen the grant program authorized by the bill. 

Ensuring Quality 

The legislation stipulates that states should prioritize funding home visiting pro- 
grams that adhere to models with the strongest evidence. States may also direct 
some funding to home visiting programs utilizing models that have not yet achieved 
the strongest level of evidence. We recommend adding more specificity to: 

1. The standards that all programs must meet to qualify for funding; and 

2. The standards that programs must meet to be given priority for funding. 

We are concerned that the overall quality of the services being provided cannot 
be assured without setting standards that all programs must meet. We believe that 
all programs funded under this grant should be home visiting programs that adopt 
and demonstrate fidelity to a clear model that: 

1. Is research-based; 

2. Is grounded in empirically based knowledge related to home visiting and child 
health or child development; 

3. Is linked to program-determined outcomes; 

4. Has comprehensive home visitation program standards, including standardized 
training, ongoing professional development; and high quality supervision; and 

5. Has been in existence for at least three consecutive years prior to the program 
being funded under the Act. 

In addition to meeting the criteria above, we recommend that home visiting mod- 
els achieve the following research standard in order to be considered a program with 
“the strongest evidence of effectiveness:” 

[the model must] Have demonstrated significant positive outcomes for children and 
families consistent with the outcomes being sought (for the populations being served) 
when evaluated using well-designed and well-conducted rigorous evaluations, includ- 
ing but not limited to randomized controlled trials, that provide valid estimates of 
program impact and demonstrate replicability and generalizability to diverse com- 
munities and families. 

Improving Coordination 

Home visitation services are most effective when they are linked to other services 
for children and families operating in the state, and when there is coordination 
amongst the various home visiting services provided in the state. We recommend 
strengthening language to ensure greater coordination among the various models of 
early childhood home visitation and between the home visiting programs and the 
broader child-serving community. This can be done by: 

1. Adding an assurance that the state has consulted with all of the state agencies 
that currently support home visiting programs with young children. 

2. Adding criteria that the state develop a plan for coordinating and collaborating 
in the delivery of home visitation services with child care services, health and 
mental health services, income supports, early childhood development services, 
education agencies, and other related services. This might include, where appli- 
cable, collaborations with an early childhood coordinating body instituted for 
the purpose of coordinating services and supports for young children and par- 
ents. 
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Taking this approach to implementation will lead to a more efficient use of re- 
sources and a greater assurance that families are receiving the most appropriate 
and effective home visiting services to meet their needs. This model allows for a 
clear outcome driven national public policy that promotes consistent results and al- 
lows states to manage the services in accordance with their specific existing service 
delivery systems, on-going best practices and existing public-private partnerships. 

Conclusion 

Home visitation is an effective, evidence-based, and cost-efficient way to bring 
families and resources together, and help families to make choices that will give 
their children the chance to grow up healthy and ready to learn. While no one piece 
of legislation can prevent child abuse and neglect, we believe that HR 2667 is an 
important step towards ensuring that all children have the opportunity to grow up 
in a safe, healthy, and nurturing environment. The new funding proposed in HR 
2667 does not represent an expenditure, but rather an investment in our children 
and families, and in our future. We look forward to working with members of this 
Subcommittee in moving HR 2667 towards enactment. 

Contact Information: 

James M. Hmurovich, President & CEO, Prevent Child Abuse America 

Bridget Gavaghan, Senior Director of Public Policy, Prevent Child Abuse America 


Statement of Robin Roberts 

To the Honorable Members of the House Ways and Means Committee, 

I am submitting a statement for record concerning the Early Support for Families 
Act. I am so very pleased that the important role parents play in their child’s learn- 
ing and development is being recognized and supported through this legislation. I 
am the state leader for North Carolina Parents as Teachers Network. Last year we 
served approximately 10,000 children, birth to age five, through supporting parents 
as their child’s first and most influential teacher. This legislation will allow us to 
serve even more families in need of support, thus ensuring North Carolina’s chil- 
dren have the best possible start in life. 

While I support this legislation, there is a concern that I would like to express. 
In the current legislation the language limits the types of family support services 
that will be available to families. I would ask you to consider the following: 

• Incorporate the definition of “evidence-based” proposed by the National Home 
Visiting Coalition. 

Have demonstrated significant positive outcomes for children and families con- 
sistent with the outcomes being sought (for the populations being served) when evalu- 
ated using well-designed and well-conducted rigorous evaluations, including but not 
limited to randomized controlled trials, that provide valid estimates of program im- 
pact and demonstrate replicability and generalizability to diverse communities and 
families. 

Members of the national home visiting coalition steering committee include: Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund, Child Welfare League of America, Center for Law and Social 
Policy, Fight Crime Invest in Kids, National Child Abuse Coalition, HIPPY USA, 
Parent-Child Home Program, Prevent Child Abuse America I Healthy Families Amer- 
ica, Voices for America’s Children and the National Center for Parents as Teachers. 

• Understand that effective home visitors come from a range of backgrounds, in- 
cluding nurses, social workers, and early childhood educators. 

• Build on existing state and local home visiting infrastructures as the federal 
government develops implementation plans for this new initiative. 

• Recognize the range of evidence-based home visiting programs, including Par- 
ents as Teachers, that have a long history of providing effective services to di- 
verse families across the country. 

Research has shown that Parents as Teachers programs produce measurable out- 
comes in a range of areas including school readiness, prevention of abuse and ne- 
glect, parental involvement, later school success and child health. The Early Sup- 
port for Families Act will allow programs such as Parents as Teachers to ensure 
the well-being of our children and will lay the critical foundation for success in 
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school and life learning. Thank you for supporting this important piece of legislation 
and your priorities on families and the earliest years for all of our children. 
Sincerely, 

Robin Roberts 


Statement of Stephanie Gendell 

My name is Stephanie Gendell and I am the Associate Executive Director of Pol- 
icy and Public Affairs at Citizens’ Committee for Children of New York, Inc. (CCC). 
CCC was founded by Eleanor Roosevelt 65 years ago to be a non-profit, independent, 
multi-issue child advocacy organization that blends civic activism and fact-based ad- 
vocacy. CCC’s mission remains ensuring New York’s children are healthy, housed, 
educated and safe. We are grateful to Congressmen McDermott and Rangei and the 
members of the Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support of the House 
Ways and Means Committee for holding a hearing on federal funding for early child- 
hood home visiting programs and we appreciate having the opportunity to submit 
testimony. 

We strongly support the Committee’s efforts to secure federal funding for home 
visiting programs, support the McDermott-Davis Early Support for Families Act, 
and agree that it is logical to discuss home visiting programs in the context of 
health care reform. 

Throughout the country, and specifically in New York, it is widely recognized, as 
well as proven, that home visiting programs are cost-effective interventions that 
help to produce good outcomes for children. Specifically, these programs have been 
shown to reduce child abuse and neglect, language delays, emergency room visits 
for accidents and poisonings, arrests of children, and behavioral and intellectual 
problems for children. 1 The Rand Corporation has found that there is a $34,148 net 
benefit per family served by Nurse-Family Partnership, equaling a $5.70 return on 
every dollar invested. 2 While New York’s typical home visiting programs, such as 
Healthy Families New York and Nurse-Family Partnership, cost approximately 
$4000-$7000 per family, in New York juvenile detention costs $200,000 per child per 
year; foster care costs an average of $36,000 per child per year; and special edu- 
cation costs an average of $22,000 per child per year. Not only are home visiting 
programs cost-effective, but they help produce the outcomes that America’s children 
deserve — to be healthy, housed, educated and safe. 

Both New York State and New York City have been innovative in their ap- 
proaches to developing home visiting programs and funding streams for these pro- 
grams, but continued progress has been stymied by budget shortfalls and budget un- 
certainties. 

The types of programs currently available in New York are varied and differ in 
their intensity, scope and duration. These programs range from 1-2 visits by health 
workers, to three years of visits by nurses or social workers that often begin during 
pregnancy, to Early Head Start programs. While the scope, duration, intensity and 
eligibility differ, all of theses programs have produced improved outcomes for the 
children. 

As part of New York City’s Center on Economic Opportunity (CEO) initiative to 
reduce poverty, the City developed a “universal” newborn home visiting model. In 
7 high risk communities 3 in the City, all new mothers are offered 1-2 visits by a 
health worker. Approximately 15,000 such home visits are conducted each year. 
While the program is voluntary, over half of mothers agree to participate after they 
are either contacted in the hospital upon giving birth or soon afterwards by phone 
or mail. During the home visit the health worker provides information on 
breastfeeding, SIDS/safe sleeping, attachment, smoking cessation and health insur- 
ance; screens for potential health or social problems (e.g. post-partum depression, 


1 Outcomes from Nurse-Family Partnership include a 48% reduction in child abuse and ne- 
glect, 56% reduction in emergency room visits for accidents and poisonings, and a 67% reduction 
in behavioral and intellectual problems for the child at age six. Nurse-Family Partnership. Over- 
view. June 2008. http://www.nursefamilypartnership.org/resources/files/PDF/Fact Sheets/ 

NFP Overview.pdf; Nurse-Family Partnership. Benefits and Costs: A Program with Proven and 

Measurable Results. June 2008. http://www.nursefamilypartnership.org/resources/files/PDF/ 
F act Sheets/NFP Benefits&Cost.pdf. 

2 L. Karoly, R. Kilburn & J. Cannon. Early Childhood Interventions: Proven Results, Future 
Promise. (Rand Corporation 2005). 

3 These communities are Bedford-Stuyvesant, Brownsville, Bushwick, and East New York in 
Brooklyn; East Harlem and Central Harlem in Manhattan; and the South Bronx. 
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housing instability or domestic violence); and assesses the home environment for 
hazards such as lead paint, missing window guards, or missing smoke/carbon mon- 
oxide detectors. In addition, if the family needs a crib, the home visitor will arrange 
for a free crib. 

While this newborn home visiting program is meeting the needs of many families, 
the City is currently unable to provide these services in Queens or Staten Island. 
CCC has long advocated for this program to be truly universal and serve any new 
mother in any of the City’s 52 community districts, but without federal funds it is 
unlikely that the City could support this in the near future. 

New York City, like other counties, has also been paying for more long-term and 
intensive home visiting programs such as Healthy Families and Nurse-Family Part- 
nership. Many of these programs throughout the state are paid for through a state 
matching program whereby the counties pay 35% and the state pays 65%. Due to 
state budget deficits this match has been reduced to 33.7% for the past two state 
fiscal years. In this past budget cycle, the Governor proposed eliminating the state’s 
matching funds for these programs, but luckily the Adopted Budget restored these 
funds. Furthermore, State and City legislatures have identified home visiting pro- 
grams as cost-effective and proven interventions that improve outcomes for children 
and families so annually they support these community-based programs through 
legislative additions that are therefore in jeopardy during each year’s budget cycle. 
For example, in just the past year, Healthy Families New York has received a 2% 
cut followed by a 6% cut and then threatened with a 25% cut that was ultimately 
not implemented. 

While New York State and New York City elected and appointed officials under- 
stand the value of home visiting programs, the budget deficits and negotiations cre- 
ate uncertainty and instability for the community based organizations and agencies 
that provide these invaluable services. Federal support for these programs, such as 
the federal match proposed in the Early Support for Families Act, would bring sta- 
bility to programs that already exist and enable states and localities to expand the 
services to additional high-needs communities and families. 

In addition to the financial assistance created by a federal investment in home 
visiting programs, the federal commitment will have an invaluable impact on the 
credibility of this cost-effective, proven intervention and thus lead to an extensive 
expansion of home visiting programs — this would undoubtedly improve outcomes for 
the next generation of New Yorkers and Americans. 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit testimony on federal funding for early 
childhood home visiting programs. We look forward to working with Congress and 
the Obama Administration on ensuring all of America’s children are healthy, 
housed, educated and safe. 


Statement of The National Conference of State Legislatures 

The National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL) applauds your commitment 
to federal funding for early childhood home visitation programs designed to enhance 
the well-being and development of young children. Such programs are particularly 
important during the economic downturn, when they can help mitigate some of the 
consequences of parental stress and lack of resources by supporting parents and 
monitoring the health, safety and development in children’s critical early years. 

NCSL has long supported home visiting programs as a means of improving child 
well-being during their crucial early years. Many years of research demonstrate that 
such programs positively impact childhood development, promote child well-being, 
strengthen the family unit and significantly reduce the incidence of child abuse and 
neglect. 

States have adopted a variety of innovative ways to reach these outcomes. Recog- 
nizing this, NCSL believes that federal action in this area should recognize this di- 
versity of approaches and support all types of programs that have proven effective- 
ness. 
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Working together on this critical issue, and maintaining state flexibility in tai- 
loring their home visitation programs to meet local needs, we can move forward to 
improve the lives of America’s children. 

Sincerely, 

Representative Ruth Kagi 
Washington 

Chair, NCSL Human Services and Welfare Committee. 


Statement of The Parent-Child Home Program, Inc. 

The Parent-Child Home Program and its network of 150 community-based sites 
across the country thanks the Chairman and the other distinguished members of 
the U.S. House Committee on Ways and Means Subcommittee on Income Security 
and Family Support for this opportunity to provide testimony on the importance of 
a federal investment in early childhood home visitation. We would like to thank 
Chairman McDermott, and Representatives Danny Davis and Todd Platts for their 
leadership on this issue and for introducing the Early Support for Families Act of 
2009 (HR 2667). 

Through this testimony, The Parent-Child Home Program will highlight the value 
of home visiting for low-income, at-risk families and how a federal investment in 
home visitation services will promote healthy early childhood experiences and en- 
hanced school readiness opportunities for families in need across the country. 

As a nation, we will never achieve our goal of “No Child Left Behind” until we 
have successfully ensured that “No Child Starts Behind”. Today, too many families 
in the United States do not receive the early support they need to ensure that their 
children have appropriate and healthy early childhood experiences that will enable 
them to enter school ready to be successful students, Today, too many children enter 
school unprepared both “academically” and social-emotionally. Much of this lack of 
preparation can be ameliorated simply by providing parents the support they need 
to supply their children with a language and literacy-rich environment that includes 
high quality and quantity parent-child interaction. Too many students enter school 
never having seen or held a book, without the basic literacy, language, or social 
emotional skills they need to participate successfully in the classroom. As a result 
their teachers in pre-kindergarten and/or kindergarten have to slow or stop the cur- 
riculum they had planned, to help these children catch up. Unfortunately, the data 
shows us that most children who start behind will never catch up. Children who 
do not know their letters when they enter kindergarten are behind in reading at 
the end of kindergarten, at the end of first grade, and are still having trouble read- 
ing at the end of fourth grade. 1 

We also know that preschool is not the sole solution to this lack of readiness. Chil- 
dren arrive in pre-kindergarten not ready just as in the past they arrived in kinder- 
garten not ready. Children are more likely to be ready at any age when they have 
a family that knows what it needs to do to help them get ready. All families want 
their children to be successful, to do well in school and life, but many families do 
not know how to prepare their children for success. If you are not educated yourself, 
did not grow up in the American education system, do not have access to early child- 
hood and parenting support services and/or do not have the means to purchase 
books and educational toys, you may benefit from guidance to help you prepare your 
child for a successful future. You may need support to provide a healthy develop- 
mentally appropriate environment to raise your children in and to develop the skills 
to support your child’s growth and development. The Early Support for Families Act 
(H.R. 2667) is designed to do just that by ensuring that families receive the supports 
they need to encourage their children’s healthily development, and prepare their 
children to enter school ready to be successful students and to go on to graduate 
from high school. 

Each of the evidence-based home visiting programs that would be supported by 
this legislation provide services to families that enable them to achieve the outcomes 
outlined in the bill, including prevention of child maltreatment, healthy child devel- 
opment, school readiness and connection to community services. Among the different 
evidence-based home visiting models, different programs may be more focused on 
particular outcomes or a particular target population, and for this reason the ability 
to implement a number of evidence-based programs to meet the needs of their di- 
verse populations is vital to the success of a national home visiting policy. 


’A Policy Primer: Quality Pre-Kindergarten,” Trust for Early Education, Fall 2004. 
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The Parent-Child Home Program is a research-based, research-validated early lit- 
eracy, school readiness, and parenting education home visiting program developed 
in 1965. For over 40 years, the Program has been serving families challenged by 
poverty, limited education, language and literacy barriers, and other obstacles to 
school readiness and educational success. The Parent-Child Home Program cur- 
rently serves over 6,500 families through more than 150 local sites in 14 states. 
Many more families could be served in each of these communities, as all of our sites 
have waiting lists at least equal to the number of families they are currently serv- 
ing. And many more families remain in need of these services in communities across 
the country that have not been able to develop funding streams for this critical early 
childhood support service. 

The Parent-Child Home Program works with a broad range of families whose chil- 
dren are at risk of not receiving the early childhood supports they need to enter 
school prepared to be successful: teen parent families, single parent families, home- 
less families, immigrant, refugee, and non-native English-speaking families, and 
grandparents raising grandchildren. Working with parents and children in their 
own homes helps families create language-rich home environments and lays the 
foundation for school readiness and parental involvement as parents prepare their 
children to enter school. Parents are able to continue to build their children’s lan- 
guage, literacy, and social-emotional skills after the Program finishes and their chil- 
dren enter school ready to succeed. The Program erases the “preparation gap” and 
prevents the “achievement gap.” 

The funding that would be provided by the Early Support for Families Act is crit- 
ical to ensuring that quality evidence-based home visiting programs are able to 
reach families in need of services and enable children to enter school ready to be 
successful students. The families reached by home visiting are families that are iso- 
lated by poverty and other obstacles. They are not accessing center-based early 
childhood or school readiness services, including the library, play groups, parenting 
workshops, and/or other community-based supports. They do not have transpor- 
tation or access to transportation to get to these services; the services are not open 
or available when the parents are available to attend; they have language or lit- 
eracy barriers; and/or they have no money to pay for programs. 

We appreciate this opportunity to provide you with some specific background in- 
formation on The Parent-Child Home Program to highlight the extent of its evalua- 
tion and validation and the depth of the Program’s experience working with high 
needs families across the country. For over 40 years, we have been utilizing home 
visiting to improve outcomes for children and their parents, in particular preparing 
young children and their families to enter school ready to be successful. As a result, 
four decades of research and evaluation demonstrates that Parent-Child Home Pro- 
gram participants in communities throughout the country enter school ready to 
learn and go on to succeed in school. In feet, peer-reviewed research demonstrates 
that program participants go on to graduate from high school at the rates of middle- 
class children nationally, a 20% higher graduation rate than their socio-economic 
peers nationally and a 30% higher rate than the control group in the study. From 
the first day of school, Program participants perform as well or better than their 
classmates regardless of income level. This research, published in peer-reviewed 
journals, demonstrates not only the immediate, but also the very long-term impacts 
of home visiting. 

Not only do child participants perform better in school, but their parents also be- 
come actively involved in their education, as noted by principals and teachers at the 
schools they attend. In addition, the parents go on to make changes in their own 
lives as well, obtaining their GEDs, returning to school, and improving their em- 
ployment situations. At least 30% of our Home Visitors across the country are par- 
ents who were in the Program as parents; for many of them, this is an entry into 
the workforce. All of these changes have significant ramifications for their children’s 
futures. The Parent-Child Home Program proves that when programs are available 
to support parents and children from an early age, delivering services in a way that 
is accessible and meaningful to them, we can ensure that economically and educa- 
tionally disadvantaged families are able to support their children’s healthy develop- 
ment and prepare their children to enter school ready to be successful. These fami- 
lies will never experience the achievement gap and will attain high levels of aca- 
demic success. 

The Program’s primary goal is to ensure that all parents have the opportunity to 
be their children’s first and most important teacher and to prepare their children 
to enter school ready to succeed. The Program’s hallmark is its combination of inten- 
siveness and light touch. Each family receives two home visits a week from a 
trained home visitor from their community who models verbal interaction and learn- 
ing through reading and play. The families receive a carefully-chosen book or edu- 
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cational toy each week so that they may continue quality play and interaction be- 
tween home visits and long after they have completed the Program. Often the books 
are the first books in the home, not just the first children’s books, and the toys are 
the first puzzles, games or blocks that the child has ever experienced. The materials 
are the tools the parents use to work with their children. The materials ensure that 
when these children enter pre-kindergarten or kindergarten they have experience 
with the materials that teachers expect all children to know. 

Most importantly, the Program is fun for families, demonstrating for parents both 
the joy and the educational value of reading, playing, and talking with their chil- 
dren. Children’s language and early literacy skills progress rapidly, and parents find 
an enormous sense of satisfaction in the progress that comes from their work with 
their children. This combination of fun and the dramatic changes families see in 
their children are the reason that on average 85% of the families who start in the 
Program complete the 2 years. The majority of families who do not complete the 
Program fail to do so because they move to a community where it is not available. 

We know The Parent-Child Home Program is successful because of the changes 
we see in the families and the success the children have when they enter school. 
We also know it is successful because of the positive responses from the local com- 
munity sponsors, including school districts, family resource centers, community 
health clinics, and many community-based organizations, and from the way the Pro- 
gram is continuing to expand across the country. We see that home visiting is a 
service delivery method that is able to reach families whose children would other- 
wise show up in pre-K or kindergarten never having held a book, been read a story, 
engaged in a conversation, been encouraged to use their imagination, played a game 
that involves taking turns, or put together a puzzle. 

We also know from over 40 years of practice in the field accompanied by extensive 
research and evaluation that home visiting is a critical and effective way to reach 
immigrant and non-native English-speaking families and ensuring that they have 
access to all the tools they need to ensure their children’s healthy development and 
future success. We have also seen the value of utilizing home visitors who are a lan- 
guage and cultural match for families, and, in making these matches, how well- 
trained and well-supervised paraprofessional home visitors can be very effective and 
vital to reaching certain difficult to access communities. 

Immigrant and refugee families with young children often do not access early 
childhood or family supports available in the communities where they live. 2 In addi- 
tion, because of language and cultural barriers, they often do not utilize community 
institutions like public libraries, public schools, or community centers. They are not 
familiar with the options for early childhood education for their children and often 
miss accessing center-based programming because they are unaware that it is avail- 
able or that their children are eligible. Even if they are aware of programs, families 
may not trust the institutions, might not approach them because of language bar- 
riers, and may prefer that their children be cared for at home by parents or ex- 
tended family. These families are often very isolated, particularly from the edu- 
cational system that their children will soon be entering, and from what they and 
their children need to know before they enter school. Home visiting is an ideal way 
to reach these families as it meets them where they are most comfortable, in their 
own homes, can provide services in their own language and can adjust to their lit- 
eracy levels. It also can be the most effective service for impacting the home envi- 
ronment in ways that will not only benefit the children’s development and prepara- 
tion for school but also will support them as they continue on with their education. 3 

Home visiting as a service delivery method is particularly effective with high risk, 
socially and linguistically isolated families. 4 In The Parent-Child Home Program 
model, the Home Visitor’s role is specifically focused on demonstrating ways that 
parents/primary caregivers can use the curricular “tool” of a children’s book or edu- 
cational toy to interact with their young child to build language and early literacy 
skills. The goal of the home visits is to increase verbal interaction between parent 
and child, as both a cornerstone of early literacy 5 and a way to support and 
strengthen the attachment between parent and child. This approach helps to miti- 
gate potential child abuse/neglect by increasing protective factors in the borne, sup- 


2 Bruce Fuller, Sharon L. Kagan, Gretchen L. Caspary, and Christiane A. Gauthier, “Welfare 
Reform and Child Care Options for Low Income Families,” The Future of Children: Children and 
Welfare Reform 12.1 (2002): 97-119. 

3 Jeanne Brooks-Gunn, “Do You Believe in Magic? What We Can Expect From Early Child- 
hood Intervention,” Social Policy Report: Giving Child and Youth Development Knowledge Away 
17.1 (2003): 3-14. 

4 Brooks-Gunn 3—14. 

5 Lev Vygotsky, Mind in Society: The Development of Higher Psychological Processes (Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1978). 
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porting the children’s social-emotional growth through appropriate parent-child 
verbal interaction, and preparing children for school success. 6 Other outcomes, such 
as the parent pursuing their own educational goals or improving their employment 
or housing situations, often occur as a result of these intensive visits. The Program 
also plays a critical role in connecting families to other programs and support sys- 
tems as requested by the participating parent, such as referrals for evaluation for 
possible early childhood developmental delays, or connections to GED or ESL pro- 
grams for adult family members. Local Program sites form partnerships with public 
libraries, introducing families to library services and resources. 

Many Parent-Child Home Program sites have been able to hire home visitors from 
the communities they are serving who speak the languages of the families they are 
serving and come from the same, or similar, cultures. These multi-cultural staffs 
work best when they work as a team, on an ongoing basis, under supervision, shar- 
ing their own cultures and helping each other understand the cultural nuances that 
make a difference to the families they are serving. Often the site coordinator or su- 
pervisor can best train her staff by seeking guidance and cultural knowledge from 
the home visitors s/he is supervising. Utilizing techniques of reflective supervision 
and relationship-based practice, this information and expertise-sharing can be facili- 
tated over time. 

Matching families and home visitors based on language and/or culture is critical 
to successful outcomes with high-risk families. A language/cultural match of home 
visitor to family helps to overcome the cultural barriers often encountered when 
working with immigrant families. The language match allows home visitors to fully 
understand and communicate with family members. The cultural match enables 
home visitors to understand nuances of behavior and address them, when needed, 
from a common viewpoint. 

VOICES FROM THE FIELD — “In our program, all our home visitors are familiar 
with the cultures they are serving. If somebody else was doing the home visits, I 
could imagine some conflicts — we understand the language and the priorities and 
choices our families have. We know to take things slow and understand that if the 
parents never went to school, they don’t know what sort of help and support to offer 
their children.” (Saadia Hamid, Parent-Child Home Program Coordinator, Seattle, 
WA) 

The issue of trust is especially important when providing a home visitor to an im- 
migrant or refugee family, particularly if the family has experienced the trauma of 
political betrayal or war in their home country, or is still going through a period 
of adjustment in a new community in the U.S. The ability to communicate and dem- 
onstrate understanding of these issues regarding family history and adjustment is 
key to establishing a foundation of trust. The home visitor must be well-trained and 
well-supervised in home visit strategies, early childhood development, parenting, ap- 
propriate expectations, and boundary issues; however, it is the home visitor’s ability 
to communicate with the family, to understand the cultural nuances of the family’s 
behavior and attitudes toward parenting, and to connect with the parent/caregiver 
in a mature, warm, and non-judgmental way, that provides the foundation for trust, 
growth, and change. 

We would just like to share with you a brief anecdote demonstrating the long- 
term impact of home visiting on the families, and in particular an immigrant family. 
We have been fortunate to have followed program participants through high school 
graduation and beyond and have many wonderful examples of the Program’s impact 
on children’s lives. The long-term success of the Program is clearly depicted by an 
interview that was conducted recently with a program graduate from a New York 
Parent-Child Home Program site, which has been implementing the Program for 
over 35 years. The son of immigrants from Columbia, he noted that of the forty na- 
tive Spanish-speaking students in his grade, only three went on to college. He ob- 
serves that all these children went through the same schools, the only difference 
was The Parent-Child Home Program. He says it got him on the right track early; 
he entered school ready to learn and has soared ever since. He still has vivid memo- 
ries of how confident he felt when he started kindergarten, how the books and toys 
were familiar and how he was the only native-Spanish-speaking child in his class 
who knew the words to London Bridge is Falling Down. For him, the Program was 
a critical bridge to the rest of his education and for his mother it was empowering. 
She went back to school herself, and he noted she regularly would call his teachers 
to tell them to give him more homework because what they had given him was too 
easy. This young man is now a corporate lawyer in New York City, and he is the 


6 Phyllis Levenstein, Susan Levenstein, and Dianne Oliver, “First Grade School Readiness of 
Former Child Participants in a South Carolina Replication of the Parent-Child Home Program,” 
Journal of Applied Developmental Psychology 23 (2002): 331—353. 
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first Program graduate to serve on The Parent-Child Home Program’s national 
board of directors. His story is both extraordinary and typical of the kinds of success 
parents and children can achieve when home visiting is available to reach them 
where they are most comfortable and help them build the language, literacy, and 
social-emotional skills they need to be successful. 

The Early Support for Families Act (H.R. 2667) will ensure that many more fami- 
lies in need receive home visiting services by establishing a new mandatory federal 
grant program dedicated solely to home visitation. H.R. 2667 authorizes $2 billion 
over 6 years in grants to states to provide evidence-based home visitation services 
to support families with young children and families expecting children. The legisla- 
tion empowers states to fund those home visitation services that best suit the needs 
of their communities, while putting in place important parameters to assure that 
families receive high quality services. Programs funded through H.R. 2667 must: 

• Adhere to clear evidence-based models of home visitation that have dem- 
onstrated significant positive effects on program-determined outcomes; 

• Employ well-trained and competent staff with high quality supervision; 

• Show strong organizational capacity to implement a program; and 

• Establish appropriate linkages to other community resources. 

We strongly support the flexibility the legislation provides to states to select the 
combination of home visiting services most suited to its needs. This flexibility is 
supported by a compelling body of research demonstrating the effectiveness of a 
range of evidence-based models employing a diverse and highly skilled workforce. 
As noted above, The Parent-Child Home Program has documented successful out- 
comes utilizing home visitors who are selected based on their personal characteris- 
tics, such as the ability to establish a trusting relationship, and their educational 
and experiential background in early childhood development and parenting edu- 
cation. Parent-Child Home Program home visitors typically live and/or have pre- 
viously worked in the same communities as Program families and share the lan- 
guage and cultural background of the families with whom they are working. In addi- 
tion, The Parent-Child Home Program works with families when their children are 
16-months to 4 years; often reaching families who were not able to access other 
home visiting services or picking up with the literacy, language and school readiness 
focus as other home visiting services are ending. 

Recommendations 

The Early Support for Families Act of 2009, H.R. 2667, establishes a strong foun- 
dation for a new home visiting program. We do, however, believe that there are op- 
portunities to further strengthen the grant program authorized by the bill. The leg- 
islation calls for states to prioritize home visiting programs that adhere to models 
with the strongest evidence, but also allows states to direct some funding to home 
visiting programs that utilize models that have not yet achieved the strongest level 
of evidence. We support adding more specificity to both the standards that all pro- 
grams must meet to qualify for funding; and the standards that “evidence-based” 
programs must meet to be given priority for funding. 

In order to ensure the overall quality of the services being provided, we believe 
that legislation should establish standards that all programs must meet. All pro- 
grams funded under this grant should be home visiting programs that have been 
in existence for at least three consecutive years prior to being funded under the Act, 
and are: 

• Research-based; 

• Grounded in empirically based knowledge related to home visiting and child 
health or child development; 

• Linked to program-determined outcomes; and 

• Serving families based upon comprehensive home visitation program standards, 
including standardized training, ongoing professional development; and high quality 
supervision. 

In addition to meeting the criteria listed above, we recommend that home visiting 
models achieve the following research standard in order to be considered programs 
with “the strongest evidence of effectiveness:” 

[the model must] Have demonstrated significant positive outcomes for children and 
families consistent with the outcomes being sought (for the populations being served) 
when evaluated using well-designed and well-conducted rigorous evaluations, includ- 
ing but not limited to randomized controlled trials, that provide valid estimates of 
program impact and demonstrate replicability and generalizability to diverse com- 
munities and families. 
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We are pleased to be part of a national coalition of national home visiting organi- 
zations and advocates for early childhood and family support services that have 
been working together for a number of years to achieve federal home visiting legis- 
lation and are pleased to support The Early Support for Families Act. 

Thank you for holding this hearing and for introducing The Early Support for 
Families Act which will provide funding to support vital services for children and 
families who would otherwise miss their opportunities to experience healthy devel- 
opment and quality parent-child interaction and to enter school prepared and ready 
to be successful. Thank you for your support for ensuring that all parents struggling 
to help their children succeed receive the support they need to bring parent-child 
interaction, a supportive home environment, healthy development, and the joys of 
reading, playing, learning, and school success into their children’s lives. Providing 
families with high quality, research-validated home visiting services is a critical 
component of successful school readiness, early childhood education, and parent sup- 
port efforts. It is truly a cost-effective way to ensure that all children and their par- 
ents have the opportunity to be successful. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony. 

The Parent-Child Home Program 

Contact: 

Sarah E. Walzer 

Executive Director 

The Parent-Child Home Program, Inc. 

Garden City, NY 


Statement of The Pew Center on the States 

Pew Center on the States appreciates the opportunity to submit written testimony 
in support of quality, evidence-based home visiting programs. We fully support 
President Obama’s budget recommendation to help states implement, expand and 
establish quality voluntary home visiting models, and commend this Subcommittee 
for convening a panel of experts in order to raise awareness of the major issues sur- 
rounding home visitation. Pew would like to recognize Chairman McDermott and 
Representatives Davis (IL), and Platts (PA) for their continued leadership on this 
very important strategy that can help ensure that new and expectant families are 
given the tools that they need to become healthy, productive citizens. 

HIGH-LEVEL OVERVIEW 

Strong families create strong communities. Federal guidance and support can help 
lead, refine and focus state efforts so that state and federal investments in home 
visiting have measurable, positive outcomes. In this testimony we outline rec- 
ommended principles for establishing a federal evidence-based home visiting policy, 
including: 

1. Rigorous research findings should guide federal home visiting resource alloca- 
tion. 

2. Federal guidance and federal funding are critical to strengthen and expand evi- 
dence-based state home visiting programs. 

3. States should have flexibility to utilize public health insurance as part of home 
visiting finance strategy. 

Below are a description of Pew’s home visiting initiative and federal policy rec- 
ommendations. 

BACKGROUND: 

The Pew Center on the States Home Visiting Campaign 

Responsible and responsive parenting is not just good for children, it’s good for 
society. Recent research has proven the common sense notion that experiences in 
early childhood — good or bad, starting even before a baby is born — can last a life- 
time. Families who create a nurturing, safe and healthy environment endow their 
children with protective factors that set them on a path toward lifelong success. 
Public investments that help strengthen new and expectant families yield long-term 
benefits by eliminating need for costly remedial services associated with poor child- 
hood development. 

The Pew Charitable Trusts applies the power of knowledge to solve today’s most 
challenging problems. The Pew Center on the States, a division of the Pew Chari- 
table Trusts, advances effective policy approaches to critical issues facing states by 
raising issue awareness and advancing effective policy solutions through research, 
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advocacy and technical assistance. Pew’s home visiting campaign, led by Project Di- 
rector John Schlitt, was created to provide states with an in-depth, data-driven look 
into the urgent need to expand access to quality, evidence-based home visiting pro- 
grams for new and expectant low-income families. 

In January 2009, Pew launched a national campaign to increase low-income fami- 
lies’ access to quality, proven home visiting programs. This five-year effort includes 
a dual focus on research and advocacy. 

Home Visiting Research Agenda 

In partnership with the Doris Duke Charitable Foundation, we will consider and 
commission research to help policymakers answer critical questions about the ever 
expanding home visiting evidence base. This research will include a 50-state report 
of home visiting policies, programs and funding to be published in 2010 as a base- 
line for marking states’ progress, and to provide policymakers with an in-depth, 
data-driven look into the urgent need to expand access to quality, research-based 
home visiting programs to low-income families. 

State Policy Advocacy Campaigns 

Simultaneously, Pew will engage in advocacy campaigns in 4-6 states to encour- 
age public investment in proven home visiting services that help low-income parents 
fulfill their role as their child’s first and best teacher. We will prioritize our work 
in states that have committed to assuring expansion of quality home visiting pro- 
grams to all eligible low-income families. 

The Case for Home Visiting 

Policymakers and other leaders across the country should be concerned about the 
widespread, resonating effects of negative experiences, maltreatment, and neglect in 
childhood. A 2008 report from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) states that intense, repeated negative experiences can disrupt early brain de- 
velopment to the point of permanently impairing the nervous and immune systems 
and, in extreme cases, cause the child to develop a smaller brain.' Similarly, re- 
searchers from the National Scientific Council on the Developing Child at Harvard 
University have shown that when a child is exposed to intense stress early in life — 
due to abuse, neglect or prolonged lack of nurturing — high levels of hormones pro- 
duced in the brain can lead to increased chances for cognitive and emotional defi- 
cits.'' 

Federal, state and local leaders are challenged with addressing the social and fi- 
nancial effects of maltreatment and negative childhood experiences. As they seek to 
build a healthy, productive citizenry, our leaders are increasingly aware of the grow- 
ing costs of bad outcomes for adolescents and adults — in criminal justice, health 
care, foster care and more — and of the direct relationship between interventions in 
the earliest stages of life and children’s chances of becoming successful adults. 

Child maltreatment and neglect is a serious issue that warrants public attention. 
Both men and women who reported experiencing multiple types of abuse during 
early childhood were more likely to be a part of unintended pregnancies before the 
age of twenty. Children born to teenage mothers have higher health care costs and 
are more likely to become part of the foster care and juvenile justice systems. A re- 
port by the National Campaign to Prevent Teen Pregnancy, authored by the chair- 
man of the economics department at the University of Delaware, showed that the 
taxpayers’ tab for teen childbearing in 2006 alone was calculated at over $9 billion.''' 
Children born at low birth weight and without health insurance experience dramati- 
cally poorer health as adults, a result that is likely to generate significant costs in 
terms of medical care and lower productivity.'" 

Low birth weight, child abuse and neglect, school failure and incarceration are 
devastating to families, put a tremendous strain on state budgets and are often pre- 
ventable. A preponderance of evidence supports the fact that an ounce of prevention 
may be worth much more than a pound of cure. Early intervention is absolutely nec- 


' Middlebrooks JS and Audage NC “The Effects of Childhood Stress on Health Across the Life- 
span.” Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, National Center for Injury Prevention and 
Control (2008). 

''National Scientific Council on the Developing Child. “Excessive Stress Disrupts the Architec- 
ture of the Developing Brain. Working Paper No. 3” (2005) http://www.developingchild.net/pubs/ 
wp/Stress Disrupts Architecture Developing Brain.pdf. (Accessed June 17, 2009). 

'''Hoffman, S, “By the Numbers: The Public Costs of Teen Childbearing” (2006). National 
Campaign to Prevent Teen and Unplanned Pregnancy. Available online at: http:// 
www.thenationalcampaign.org/resources/reports.aspx#costs. 

iv Lewit, EM., et al, “The Direct Cost of Low Birth Weight,” The Future of Children, 5 (1), 

(1995). http://www.futureofchildren.org/information2826/information show.htm? doc id=79879 

(Accessed June 17, 2009). 
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essary if we want to ensure the health, stability, and vitality of our children, our 
families, our communities and our nation. 

Quality, Evidence-Based Home Visiting Works 

Quality evidence-based home visiting programs offer families a social support net- 
work that — when properly implemented and matched to family need — can dramati- 
cally decrease negative outcomes. Pairing new and expectant families with trained 
professionals to provide parenting information, resources and support during preg- 
nancy and throughout their child’s first three years serves to strengthen parent- 
child relationships, increase early language and literacy skills and reduce child 
abuse and neglect — significant outcomes that can help ease the strain on state budg- 
ets.'’ Economists have calculated a pay-off of up to $5.70 on each dollar invested in 
the Nurse Family Partnership, a high-quality home visitation program serving at- 
risk families." 

That said, not all home visiting efforts are created equal: research shows that 
poorly designed and inconsistently implemented programs will not offer the same 
return on a state’s investment, nor necessarily result in positive outcomes for fami- 
lies. The most significant cost-savings from home visiting occur when low-income 
families are served by proven programs that employ well-trained professional home 
visiting staff. 

DETAILED RECOMMENDATIONS 

Pew believes that public investments in social capital should be backed by strong 
evidence — that is, programs should show evidence of effectiveness supported with 
rigorous, well designed evaluations of program implementation and outcomes. 

Particularly in difficult economic times, when stress on families and state budgets 
is heightened, states can benefit greatly from federal leadership and support in cre- 
ating and implementing effective home visiting programs. States need support in 
order to set quality standards for home visiting programs, monitor and assess pro- 
gram fidelity and track program resources and outcomes. 

While states will choose to implement home visiting models that best fit their in- 
dividual needs, they face several universal challenges in attempting to identify and 
support quality, evidence-based home visiting programs. Such challenges provide an 
opportune moment for federal leadership in setting standards for public investment 
in home visiting. 

To determine what warrants substantial public investment in large-scale imple- 
mentation or program replication, Pew supports prioritized funding to programs 
that have demonstrated positive outcomes with randomized controlled trial or rig- 
orous quasi-experimental design with equivalent comparison groups. While pro- 
grams with the strongest evidence are best positioned for scaled-up implementation, 
additional support is needed to help promising programs meet the high evidentiary 
standard necessary for large-scale investments. 

The state of Washington, for example, uses evidentiary standards to prioritize 
funding allocations for home visiting programs. The state adopted criteria for as- 
sessing home visiting evaluation research on child abuse and neglect prevention out- 
comes and then established three levels: best, good and promising. This evidence- 
based approach allows the state to: 

• Prioritize program funding to programs proven to yield the highest return on 
investment; 

• Support research for promising programs with a sound theoretical basis but 
lower evidentiary standards to determine program efficacy; and 

• Continuously monitor programs for quality improvement. 

Pew proposes the following to guide state and federal investment in the home vis- 
iting arena: 

1. Rigorous research findings should guide federal home visiting resource alloca- 
tion. 


v See, for example, Sweet, MA and Appelbaum, M “Is home visiting an effective strategy? A 
meta-analytic review of home visiting programs for families with young children.” Child Devel- 
opment 75(5):1435— 1456, (2005).; U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Youth Vio- 
lence: A Report of the Surgeon General. Washington, DC: Department of Health and Human 
Services, (2001).; Kendrick D, et al. “Does home visiting improve parenting and the quality of 
the home environment? A systematic review and meta-analysis.” Archives of Disease in Child- 
hood, 82(6):443-451. (2000).' 

vl Karoly. Lynn A., et al. Investing in Our Children : What We Know and Don’t Know about 
the Costs and Benefits of Early Childhood Interventions. (Santa Monica, CA: RAND, 1998). 
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• Only high-quality, evidence-based home visiting programs will garner signifi- 
cant cost-savings in the future, as well as an improved quality of life for our chil- 
dren. 

• Federal policy should support states in implementing evidence-based programs. 

• Federal policy should establish standards for state evaluations to rigorously as- 
sess home visiting child and family outcomes that document program impacts. 

• Priority should be given to models that meet the highest evidentiary standards 
and ensure fidelity in implementation. 

• Federal and state policy should support rigorous evaluation of promising pro- 
grams that may not fully meet the standard of evidence needed to warrant large- 
scale investments. 

2. Federal guidance and federal funding are critical to strengthen and expand 
state home visiting programs. 

• The federal government should provide states with financial support to 
strengthen and expand effective home visiting. 

• States should be supported in their critical role of ensuring that communities 
implement evidence-based home visiting programs with fidelity. Specifically, federal 
funding should support state infrastructure for: 1) the coordination of home visiting 
policies and resources across state public health, child welfare, and early education 
programming for new and expectant parents; 2) evaluation and monitoring of qual- 
ity and outcome performance measures; 3) program implementation support; and 4) 
home visiting staff training. 

• A significant secondary outcome of a federal home visiting initiative should be 
to influence the quality of all home visiting services across the states, whether fed- 
erally funded or not. States can establish uniform quality standards and perform- 
ance measures for all home visiting programs such as well tested parent education 
curricula, target populations, core process and outcome data elements, staff quali- 
fications, service duration and frequency, training, intake and referral. 

3. States should have flexibility to utilize public health insurance as part of home 
visiting finance strategy. 

• Public health insurance for low-income families should cover home visiting serv- 
ices to help new and expectant families appropriately access medical, mental health 
and dental services, monitor the health and wellbeing of mom and baby, and iden- 
tify early any potential developmental delays. As federal policymakers look toward 
healthcare reform and modernization, they should include Medicaid and SCHIP pro- 
visions that support home visitation as a preventive program. 

Conclusion 

Voluntary evidence-based home visiting programs are proven to strengthen par- 
ent-child relationships, increase early language and literacy skills and reduce child 
abuse and neglect — positive outcomes that can help ease the strain on state budgets. 

Pew’s Home Visiting Initiative will advance nonpartisan, pragmatic state policy 
solutions in home visiting. We would be pleased to serve as a resource to your com- 
mittee as this issue moves forward. We sincerely thank the Subcommittee for the 
opportunity to submit testimony in full support of federal funding for quality vol- 
untary evidence-based home visiting programs. 


Statement of Voices for America’s Children 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Linder and all members of the sub- 
committee, Voices for America’s Children thanks you for the opportunity to submit 
comments for the June 9th hearing examining proposals to provide federal funding 
for early childhood home visitation programs. This hearing, and the associated legis- 
lation, continues the subcommittee’s efforts to ensure that all children are safe, free 
from harm, healthy and able to thrive in their homes and communities. 

Voices for America’s Children (Voices) is a national child advocacy organization 
committed to speaking up for the lives of children at all levels of government. Com- 
prised of 60 multi-issue member organizations across 45 states the Voices network 
seeks the promotion of effective public policies that improve the lives of children at 
the local, state and national level. It is the vision for Voices that all public policies 
must further the positive and healthy development of all children. 

To achieve this vision requires: 

• Equity and Diversity: All children achieve their full potential in a society that 
closes opportunity gaps and recognizes, and values, diversity; 
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• Health: All children receive affordable, comprehensive, high-quality health 
care; 

• School Readiness: All children, and their parents, receive the services and 
supports to enable them to start school prepared for success; 

• School Success: All children have an equal opportunity to attend an ade- 
quately and equitably financed public school meeting rigorous academic standards 
aligned with the needs of the 21st Century workforce; 

• Safety: All children are safe in their homes and communities from all forms 
of abuse, neglect, exploitation and violence, avoid risky behaviors, and contribute to 
community well-being; and 

• Economic Stability: All children live in families that can provide for their 
needs and make investment in their future. 

The opportunity of home visiting, and of the Early Support for Families Act, is 
a strong avenue to assist in achieving this vision. 

Voices applauds the efforts of Chairman McDermott, along with committee mem- 
ber Danny Davis and Representative Todd Russell Platts in crafting legislation that 
advances with President Obama’s announced commitment to reach 450,000 families 
with evidence-based home visitation services within the next decade when fully im- 
plemented. Representatives Davis and Platts should also be acknowledged for their 
continued efforts and commitment in previous congressional sessions championing 
the Education Begins At Home Act — the precursor to the Early Support for Families 
Act. This bipartisan effort, along with Senators Kit Bond, Patty Murray and former 
Senator Hillary Rodham Clinton served as the galvanizing forces for this new oppor- 
tunity. 

Voices for America’s Children (Voices) salutes Chairman McDermott, and other 
committee members, for maintaining their commitment in noting that “more needs 
to be done” following the passage of the Fostering Connections to Success and In- 
creasing Adoptions Act (P.L. 110-351) that is now providing permanency options for 
thousands of children currently in foster care. The legislation now pending before 
the subcommittee, The Early Support for Families Act (H.R. 2667) seeks to improve 
the lives of children and families before they are in harm’s way, and allow for opti- 
mal development of health and early learning. Voices enthusiastically supports the 
offered legislation for the opportunity of mandatory funding for the establishment, 
or expansion, of high quality evidence-based home visitation programs that will 
make lasting impacts on children, families and communities. 

As the Congress continues efforts to fulfill the president’s goal of ensuring that 
every child enters school ready to succeed, effective home visiting must be a part 
of this picture, though must not be the only component. These supports must be pro- 
vided in conjunction, and coordination with Head Start and Early Head Start, the 
Child Care Development Block Grant, and high quality Pre-K opportunities for chil- 
dren, and assurances must be made that these programs are funded at levels to dra- 
matically increase outreach and service delivery. 

Home visiting services provided in isolation will not achieve the goal of ensuring 
that every child has a safe start in life and enters school ready to learn. 

Voluntary home visiting provides early education and support to families where 
they are — in their homes and communities — in a non-threatening environment al- 
lowing for optimal outcomes. The growth of home visiting services over the past two 
decades is driven through a solid evidence base, and community focus, as an effec- 
tive early-intervention strategy to enhance child well-being. The president’s initia- 
tive, and the offered legislation, begins to follow through on recommendations ini- 
tially developed by the United States Advisory Board on Child Abuse and Neglect 
in 1991 calling for voluntary, universal home visiting for every family in the coun- 
try. As part of their findings, the Advisory Board noted that “no other single inter- 
vention has the promise of home visitation.” 1 

As the Congress undertakes health reform this year, Voices urges all members to 
make children paramount in this debate while acknowledging that child maltreat- 
ment is a major public health concern. The Adverse Childhood Experiences Study 
(ACES), with 17,000 participating adults, finds that adults with exposure to adverse 
childhood experiences including abuse, physical or emotional neglect, or household 
dysfunction, are more likely to have negative health outcomes as adults. These out- 
comes include greater likelihood of alcoholism and illicit drug use, risk for intimate 


1 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, U.S. Advisory Board on Child Abuse and 
Neglect (1991). Creating caring communities: Blueprint for an effective federal policy for child 
abuse and neglect. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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partner violence, sexual promiscuity, smoking, suicide attempts and unintended 
pregnancies. 2 

Investing in home visiting was also recommended by the United States Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) Task Force on Community Prevention 
Services as an effective strategy to combat child maltreatment. 3 Just last year, the 
CDC’s National Center for Injury Prevention and Control cited home visiting as an 
effective strategy for the prevention of adverse childhood experiences. 4 

The evidence surrounding the effectiveness of home visiting services continues to 
grow since the initial Advisory Board report was released in 1991. Analysis of home 
visiting programs have shown less occurrence of child maltreatment, family engage- 
ment in positive parenting practices for optimal child development, and stable, nur- 
turing environments for children. 5 

Longitudinal studies of programs also demonstrate a reduction in later adverse 
experiences for children including juvenile crime delinquency and substance abuse 
use, as well as improvements in school performance and increased graduation 
rates. 6 Other studies show that participating children demonstrate improved early 
literacy, language development, problem solving, social awareness and competence, 
and basic skill development. 7 

Home visiting services also demonstrate cost savings across a number of social 
factors. Significant savings are found through reduced Medicaid expenditures, re- 
duction in the need for special education services, 8 stronger birth outcomes 9 and re- 
duction in low birth- weight babies, 10 and substantial increased work potential. 11 

Analysis from Prevent Child Abuse America estimates that the combined direct 
and indirect costs of child maltreatment alone exceed $104 billion each year. This 
includes more than $33 billion in direct costs associated with foster care, hos- 
pitalization, mental health services and law enforcement. Another $70 billion is 
spent each year for indirect costs including the loss of work productivity, chronic 
health problems, special education, and involvement within the criminal justice sys- 
tem. 12 For every federal dollar spent for children in out of home care, a meager 15 
cents of federal supports is focused on child maltreatment prevention and protec- 
tion. With the current federal child welfare financing system providing little in op- 


2 Felitti, V.J., Anda, R.F., et al. (1998). Relationship of childhood abuse and household dys- 
function to many of the leading causes of death in adults. American Journal of Preventative 
Medicine, 14 (4); 245-58. 

3 Hahn, R.A. (2003). First reports evaluating the effectiveness of strategies for preventing vio- 
lence: Early childhood home visitation. Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report. 52(RR14);l-9. 
Atlanta, GA: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. 

4 Middlebrooks, J.S., Audage, N.C., The effects of childhood stress on health across the lifespan. 
Atlanta, GA. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control. 

5 Daro, D. (2009). Home visitation: The cornerstone of effective early intervention. Public testi- 
mony provided to the U.S. House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Income Security and Fam- 
ily Support on proposals to provide federal funding for early childhood home visitation pro- 
grams. June 9, 2009. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Administration for Children and Families (2003). Research to practice: Early head start 
home-based services. Washington, DC: Department of Health and Human Services; New York 
University Study on School Readiness of Parent-Child Home Program Participants (2003); Cole- 
man, M., Rowland, B., & Hutchins, B., (1997) Parents-As-Teachers: Policy implications for early 
school intervention. Paper presented at the 1997 annual meeting of the National Council of Fam- 
ily Relations, Crystal City, VA, Nov. 1997. 

8 Hevesi, A.G., (2001). Building foundations: Supporting parental involvement in a child’s first 
years. Report from the New York Office of the Comptroller; Lazar, I., Darlington, R., Murray, 
H., et al. (1982). Lasting effects of early education: A report from the consortium for longitudinal 
studies. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, 47, 2/3; Pfannenstiel, J., 
Lambson, T., & Yaarnell, V. (1991). Second wave of the parents as teachers program. Overland 
Park, KS: Research and Training Associates. 

9 Mitchel-Herzfeld, S., Izzo, C., Green, R., Lee, E. & Lowenfels, A. (2005). Evaluation of 
healthy families New York: First year program impacts. Albany, NY: Office of Child and Family 
Services, Bureau of Evaluation and Research and the Center for Human Services Research, Uni- 
versity of Albany. 

10 Eunju, L., Mitchell-Herzfeld, S., Lowenfels, A.A., Green, R., et al. (2009). Reducing low birth 
weight through home visitation: A randomized controlled trial. American Journal of Preventative 
Medicine, 36, (2), 154-160; Rogowski, J. (1998). Cost-effectiveness of care for very low birth 
weight infants. PEDIATRICS, 102, 1, 35-43. 

1:L Hevesi, A.G., (2001). Building foundations: Supporting parental involvement in a child’s 
first years. Report from the New York Office of the Comptroller; Bartik, T.J., (2008). The eco- 
nomic developments of early childhood. Partnership for America’s Economic Success: Wash- 
ington, DC. 

12 Wang, C.T. and Holton, J. (2007). Total estimated costs of child abuse and neglect in the 
United States. Chicago, IL: Prevent Child Abuse America. 
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portunities to provide primary prevention activities, and with greater supports only 
available only after a child is removed, the opportunity for states to access the pro- 
posed supports included within the Early Support for Families Act will serve as the 
greatest mandatory investment in child abuse prevention services in federal history. 

Voices supports provisions within the Early Support for Families Act that will 
provide up to $2 billion of mandatory funding when fully implemented. These funds, 
to be administered through the creation of a new Title IV-B, Subpart 3, would pro- 
vide state-based grants for the expansion, or establishment of evidence-based home 
visitation programs following the completion of a statewide needs assessment. 

As efforts to adopt the legislation advance through Congress, potentially as part 
of the health reform debate, Voices hopes that the funding for programs determined 
to meet the “strongest evidence of effectiveness” are determined through those pro- 
grams who have continued to demonstrate significant positive outcomes for children 
and families that are consistent with the outcomes being sought as measured 
through findings of well-designed rigorous evaluations. In order to maintain the de- 
velopment of high-quality programs, Voices also hopes that those programs seeking 
federal supports meet, at a minimum, core requirements related to prenatal health 
or positive child healthy development, promote appropriate social emotional develop- 
ment, enhance school readiness and academic success, increase family stability or 
economic stability, lead to reductions in child maltreatment or involvement within 
the juvenile justice system, or other demonstrated outcomes that improves a child’s 
well-being. 

These programs should also ensure that ongoing, organized training and profes- 
sional development is provided for employees, and that the models themselves are 
continually seeking to improve program delivery. 

To achieve the president’s commitment of promoting to the highest available 
standard for the programs involved, Voices also hopes that efforts are made that 
allow continued training and technical assistance are available via the Department 
of Health and Human Services to assist states in their implementation efforts. 
Voices also seeks a set aside of federal monies to assist states in their ongoing pro- 
gram development and evaluation of funded programs. 

On behalf of child advocates across the county, and the children and families we 
speak for, Voices again applauds the efforts to date to establish a new federal pro- 
gram dedicated for high quality home visitation programs with associated manda- 
tory funding. Voices looks forward to working with the committee, and all members 
of congress, to ensure adoption of this critically important legislation. Please let us 
know if we may be of any assistance in this endeavor. 
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■Jcv:Lij:rnil ml r-ihtr lisinrn i milljm iif rhe comtiunly mnihil Iran: Milia HI -5 

wecKy. trlnxintily, or munilfr tmii Pr"piti pjil" ™di*lc pnmuLim pa’irmic 

ffnetisa, irnprtAW£ LtK iMUta pft*P HP™ lumily. inreunt IhC lUlJlY'j -Bt+ii-ly m be »dr- 
juJlubil till <h'iin=ir,g vslinfli milsni Sbr Ihe-iMIdlcii Rtl-'.'-'iTT h llyi'-ei UlM m dtiij :■ duty 
vi n,i it.iii oiiicd lie t'Iihi fy>Hcgnw!i ind pnMdt *r ruuidiiL'jM nKM«jy mr 
.Tjrnza n. achuil U .1 1 ! 1 0 . ihveElft-r f-jrmc vi-J li ill lui m j L : • i,j£i I MfellPtf "I I.’ : I . I : : er 

H iron'll hu .Oimm i= iL ImiYK YiifVX/ih pngr-VM' rimsi =*™ mi iKidrc find $JrauM 

v-.:. .■: ,r-i~ and i. : :i|n.*i:vly tilt, iixpsyera ova >: !li bilbuii I : I I] 1 i I '■ CJrmiKT iin eiliunl _Eid 
i, 1 1 n l^r hair* VIMIUIK !■ 3 ixilrvkJ eHjT 6f Will j iUWOBy. tlnmlly Irani mulcJiul JMiflPi 
imy en 3 rinjy vd' fDdutd, Hilt tnd li«1 ^Jlld’ '..nl.nianlilv lira: JinJini KU0(«- e*ll he 
LOjrj-.j'iJe-, (ya KiriKTKTirrK IIr Jnn-::i4.-ilir4| t[Tet1ivei«? HI i "I "™- I" ™kpI 
ytipri pyws III'.'V um.imi vjnL , ii Tniiiiii, - 1 . u ' if tlujllrj :'|| SncA! fiirwiiD BLii. Clz 1 1 f. 

|AS*Lb, rule EV-B pin 1. mid Wslfiw SbvjPKI TiU-. IV-B T«1 X PtramHuli SifiJ Bui SllKe 
HunilteP (R'E-Tl. Ihtfi-Tnli ANIIC frei-nrl jail TinlinerL il.l ■!CATTi‘,> Bljnt- I Tillii- V 

MmKTVll J*l>l t'lrjj ricillh I.MlKI B-l lt. 1 GlttOJ ud (-unils- lUmiete- Ud 

iL^pjftlFiJiti. .fill -filiix' r. n llllt iarui.fi ire.itijl=i! h*i£ » nn|£ ufwllir MT*lMh J>"H =1: 
In^ |- E ni ■ ijl-' : in rdAmraii nr [Ttpoiied I . I : I ■ in (Pl llltU lip "11 Iralpda. Till 

1 ■ 1 1 J ■ I ■ t^i ■ t ■ ha ", vi I fre ■^n.ipv j:aJiny fa iUJlt Vdllllriji jrailJira ilitnKlhm jui illb.'llt 
■die fimlrm 

C *1 .K *. u.Timninri Lu Mime *,Tiil!ir£ bxt D"W fi-V-f 3 -deriik wro wr III iSL M-nf «ar. 
rwoEd £ir ^urzim.-iUnu |n «rcp-in4 pTncii ac ftaKfacn. u»J ^4lCi rtdy oWMbwi h^rre 

iiitiii rij - [iirtj p^rii . |ji p|f frtfigrw/ m /cc hare dai> kifipiilnJ 'Jlr hiJj'i-Wl'.'r- ar,g-aii ai iHjaira: AlI 
aiir>. /Ji.i-i-l hy C’lfipiLWTiiji EiHurr Djti>. 

FfeHf Jl’iimij UchMix 

Sumc uflht niliinJd b>fT>? vCJiiyinB. ir-Hk.s incjjia: I IcmJliiy Bub I i^t 

lfa-liijt!|i'? K»r I'lruiiw nf P'rodiouJ Y''lii|I 1 ^Ili> IH’IT'FV j NiPl# I'acily hdrco|i. PlML' 1 
4 Jhili hucc Hi«jp ji!, ud EmolP Al T^thcii. tlciihv Furdia AiikiIl* esi is* in dint 

4 K> LLvHiYiWink?. HirrY ■■ m Idl ritn in 26 &liln, lirf PUTBlF l'.inrierihi= b&i rtei 
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i r. pp n-;ii ry. 




I im IHTK hhIm- ll ?l iu™. HI tircrt-CUM HM*« IHpiin Hie I J’ Jl- uJ W 

■ ikj Trxmli.nMy. r Irani » imam i* m 'S SDjrtaSca ltd tr*M iwk am 

-iH.i.i.Hii i&Uw '' 

A*jviai£i>** ll+mm HnVni ■Siulv 

Uw V4«h|uiwa ridsliB* Bib* Sn.lM 1 ^ ■p-ilicmidy jflnDIV flinii Jsitdly 

|,«L, j v. :i_lil ^j^rar! iF.ii'.O i Ri^irci ihc«« Efcjri I'inur' M>« ai iW I > 

K.ipj 1.1 a u kj*c ira | «n i;.^i »- +rrmw ■•■rJ ri,r..JTiii jcpm ea.il. 4-faMf .■Ki Llfcaiibe Jiiir* 
Sivcii Jl pamiJ tbEfttm#-* HMfw '.Ttinp.pr-zpxnih raj; 4|P- «****- 
■! JFrif-T^i nJiSf OT i,iMnfTfiffi^oiLHn:Hr. :l diJcnni nJ Tivif JnS Of ‘-•J «'* child «Hlii r 
?yB»jnr. viiat pi|.Bmi|i[OBJ^jnSd. lardiac Lmifcrr Rrid-J| partur^Jns 

cfciAttli*c iMprwisI iiicAal ad* im-;. bq!il|f a r^ffi* . piMlsm-sclHii. O* 
wuil rijbiHfeuJ n««. di.\*\n tic- isn-rv«»jr li u* W nui >«r bdteHrf xIeeuje-c itfi 
■H.Li'-- CTt HfrlfManuu _jiJ F-jrkLrJiml test*. 1 3wJri-> ilviUi ihu isiTJliri '*+*.' ite-eyO 
■Ifirklf ate ir>'ii It*/ k hi»c brdli iiMikl?#. p^riaal usd vdJmxart. uid 
ihpc -'EiUL’-ui iran;rji:i-j ! 

A ra*ip rd ifcc Miia-acri-tiaHl P-IrtiH A* T*»-h*ri hmc vmuij pH pari ^artf-vi ='“- 
eaiU:ct, railed :n Lk ftHiiiiii *i>! ^ choi tip ■ 3, racy >ctt aijdfottflyilV-™ jJ.'.aee*1 
u fr* 3 Slmi->H ‘■1ft Anri Iruruu^ ud jecii. i^ulio 'ini thiMi** «ri ajnpcii c 

l, T ..j-i 1 /, ^liiy ef Si# N^ru-ruiLv r^nujn^fi iar*raJi ■ sriU* N.C1 in ellU iMKreiPTm 
umv i* pk|i PmlliM LiJnijr-. J Itatt* -uiihci ir ■ djeIitJ tfuH' < ‘- u ' £ * irjJyJn 
irjAi-JkG I TtMtfW rfHfcirlwufiai in ihc iitis -arberiOL. (HtplQ }/■*■■, ud tda* hi. 

* hbi. y si: rroim »gii twill I IvF .V T 

fTHTJ .^uln^i tfj Jnlra%biri 1 H.«ii >l r /i'fl MIT 

CWU ovfcim H» r^« ftA PndU sand LmjraB hm lifcm ftl 

ha Tia -iinlrai jiiiJ lhal k|i:4i: ■» i li-^ mn-duad H naic huJiI-jiy fJi’lSct rcrlaru 

raim ■ rrmJ r:-/. W* cr vfrilly itn ifci LalyJwan iff Iraiikcfe M A 'll 
ihr ::--i InknJ TJitiiij: un jsi iksIiiraJ iaKdy u Ihttv vmlra( p*r:trar> Tie tr|| huJdi r si *.i 
F-rpp.pj> |B|||lfUEi iIoj hml t-ici irnt-Jj^J lE.^La Uw ilw. nrojld 

iipfnrf ri |«hvj kI h mv.’J mi e-i -r.z F.raru iii: lIieu irrm. ^*Xi ■■ WOfPcfl. ritja (c-alEBaviH ■ in 
pr ^Mifr ^J'ju'j n Vl-JI ±MTJ I KJ . cqKTiijy ta KTT - 1 rXcii E i« N I i#+. <f* A > =Iiu*t> Kjon. 'frt 
.'■'j- ujIp il_ii L Icr L 2 E cdtfj rjjrd i wmmtoitfM B> lit |nVAWl» rf diiU ihai irJ cc|jr^ 

l.raifir u i r’ailySufp-j'il Llt FrasUdAft. rixHt -a- ihc «■««* »a irn^mpi! 

■ jj " ati i u ii I ji j laz !p.ra:.: iir , ii 8 . 7 ic-p'jc? Tlw «cJJ ajui _j 1 1 C - -' ailic-n n j' I V 

jpjnaicr^ l&HtO nuion ty SI 4 Tb# S'T whH r^Un Bain nuldi saf I pnvcrl hi 

Irai new, 2J p^TTj 3i yWfPUfr. iiid i ?5 p4TW rraiii hp jwr Ctree Hrfcpdibil *W K* 
Jidii= «iudv wbaA 1 HUy, IHMH# ‘.1viii|L-T.-«idB iruy "ac inti. aL*r'i -jsmf, l*»l 

'.•* rt"»- auirJ-Ej cr-JiilitTii ia ihr nair Mu'r ir.-si is L« Ai rupEn? line. 

Mil ufiiTmrjci nlh ■ 1 r |di picp uifo o Of bV’-LIWD#i fjfill*i cr ■ I 14 J 1 

^Kukxaui arirxlEcdrscai 
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■ A.'-kl'-iS LI:JI .-.hj 


lior 


I -cluil uap&IS "I l|W hill inhale CocUpMa' JTtflp m mrrrfrjih ll le llw fUlM r.n :i J-iif ■■■ If -1 

('tin ht.l m live Lull a£Mjj -1 dert-cmen lu MfiU> terT^H 'll' = iln " nui flri I ^ 
LCflKllwpiemforiMii™,llld Inn I in hv ml nViHlm I lira* rati i^i tori tna tT e™WK 
inarm, n* il myei if* jwtj lilt till dpi IftSWI l-Jtt* lu-sllMninC! liP Fui>lf nsi mal Hi: 

> l u IT fill IlK giliea n»Bpl liar. ICuulIciL II* bm wpi.ll luLlill me ufftmtldW 0 *™“ ifiid 
inlrtlllu^ m ih: jil.. at eere- ID R» Clllj dailitiniil polity 

Big — Mltm 

Lj-lvjVtuJiiti 

1(1 die Ifc&HJ liva* ihtK ■fciiMYii ? Tuii ITS mufcxifec :rjllr:rJ.- Of ihf C»4lU ^ Ian.- 

Igv^ t: ii lie u»c v ilii IV-B 1 A 2 . wa iln.=j.:lv ran iu lin'd S Wff-frJiJlwri j| ball 

Ihb fcixiJ jsJ aas ECfrfll to pm* pnrp-T ti-pliiii, uf riiJJfr. 

On 1|<- |i>(mi I ci cl, she DlfMlUiett lil Hillll 1 . Hid I lumn Sni-jn ibjiiiJ •';:<*» IT-I ciHicill 
will. Hie Drpjiliiul i-T □ rfd <-■■>■■ n <tjrn|f ihc jjinl pmici, lliil OfDt MwrchnpE.in mi 
LuiniiuliLi-liDJ. St ii id 1 1 aim hd crimil fcnu$| hi'eL I II IH IF. si*riri"g rh Iha wiuii culy 
,:h||F4K.ii1 all child hallli ptf^ndii fflfelD LlHfl PtpaPHwni Thn fcbil iftiiLilEli TOrid 
pniii-ulc jl iii+icIjii: rn || :■ pi £0 hd iti tl Fi lit] enneajirjLv n n 1 FT Jl: :■ ■ haul i'lt Fphlj !■ Itl I II rd 1 1 :i. 

tti ire Iliir ml loud Sat'«b, all |MWlllll f*nnm*r7d dK'uld he niaiiiiol IS 4 t/ay hi «W"t 
■j I3i ij^; i>-i,.. Imjii L*ia|i|ft£ |D'r .a . Ht .1 i errpkydi ■ : IIlk - u: i i; ir ■! O^s-i 1 1 i r u r ' i > 1 "* 1 ii* arc hie I 
WillullH Education ftapiM ah I lime Ad, dhWUET yenlM, Df ftil If ptlalim, luicu^c 411 
- 1 j ■ al . .1 r'. a i p-mu-tod LLiUiikiiriiL'.e, djiwnj > bnoilj Pjn|)f (it linli jail brad)MUd¥lD£ 
pfuparru, cji'i u it'll |;> 

- only cilllltiood SlOH* ypjlflim pr- ip JII^ 

*■ cjlly dlillfcMd lUlf (^'Jrinn IHE^ran-ji 

+ pr.iiTHTdLtjliLTjOu: under [Ufl fed thilndivaluali Wib Diaci'-Iity liidi(-a:M' 1^1? 
i- citjliJ a'euae pie- cull, n ind ITMlCiefltl piiirr.crii 

* Hfein: Aiii ietii bink icylESiH »»ii sys-ierret 

• Mrtiftii ' Bits. Hliir L I he I ■ 1 1 ci i ■ dlradth lir-'iiai.t Jilt 

■ ptS£!J& i 1 1 ■: 1 3 r p ' ; ohuse. m ii - 1 aJ i .-.i : j raj ~| L I- □ 1 1 till and rrieem piTi I ?rn 1 1 

fci v.-al| IT iiiii 'i nil] Khali |i _'pimi- iih U>! - «i; ellllfl jerrpirii Ihe Ticipeejij- AMlUIDI JSf 
WerJy Frniil-ca piDjTiir llrf aihrr «rr.'Ci pmpjnj. 

ITIII saiecrn in lliil if lime- iimlLe fcrttiVd Wild if l*W' ^wei-ciry u u irlyj Se- HIK 

r I n~ . I ii H lie : ifj-h. 1 : | t'jin e^i.*:.tnsi*'wj|l , i, Li 1 1 jiutd toaimc j iluae: '| Hilt I Tit ii II IF. I 1 I.uli 
Lily b; jied fef fim let ibal eivc a.~ECjJv r-::-: : I rL miv.i|. i.aj « |ll Ltlllll |‘; c ikia: 

TLhcAiiiiJialy Tha mcuulliu will ifjI > 4-1 inK'^DdiErraiiranliEliviaJ Imii- LL'ild 

fea| a |{iul j«in UK i IV-B^uC I i:d I»n 2 «t dl«* itollPIS rs-atncilnl lu 

iiMre» rtfa»t kt«L 


C'.'jidiaj ■ i ■:• i*. Il I'.pLinitE in aumicr ital. Ila> irw Pjndii^ iiyrt-KieiP rr F '.' OT "' rl nf^zilt! ih; LEHL 
•ATil* 111 bit: pnaible lit ei^uhL Id ‘’Uti'- fflpr *ltt n»* hn-jiir^il ane invislud lliil f. nd rt"«' 


h 
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•71 II 'It 1-5 J-a '.Hi 


j IL '4 


flinfM! li-jii'L □ r mWfLri J IlK Qll«1 «nd chill '• ch.j -1 tji'SIHW— •% ■! Ih= ii K> «**"' 3 

limlixty butr-zr Tui iniVII^-On 

Whyp JTiiiyHiy for jfjtli ttlXHUh llu .JiiilPlivc , wc lirlirvc itf, UVllMirtl Sl-^ilr. mu lii d 
n-mcrul mizid] ur Lk VH* » .j?u«T. firtrlily In j !u«nir Y&iltfWn ITKVlPl. mil ^ ■■ im^lic W 
ni ..l.;ijl,| ilj- f.’iHil pr,.r- i : uhiLii t f .fal l nil W t JW Hircoitillul liuhC mj.y bf * pic 
IJIVJTOil'IP apply m -Ja Yir I ■- 1 5 1 1 1 TiS. "pin fccc| I p. it-di ik- nil ill in' 1 : Y" F- ^ 1 r^':'-r c 

fon^raurti ufi Iraut VLJdnjpDBIini CWLA FTIH*. lh= pMMUil HT4UJ almLUnr 

m i£i- k"£l LlmJ a^ill 1 1 (iw for innmralEn hir vn "A f : .1 I ‘.■'j-.: in: ft I ihan Btarrc hr pcibii -i - ■ _:.ri~'.- 
■YllJ T"! 1 i h Yj! p.'YJ It; yi rd-B I - :■ mm I ' l] u . .-r-J mllic .ill k HHC^rii^l IDicf^ |r-y|ini niii* llui 
puhlhl Ihe uir-n: o:rii|*jiF.Ti>-jf OldtljW tr4?d honm iujLJli™i ri=v:uat 


<q>n.l"Slti|s 

CWLA unnainnili Uu-DdmnjUK f'TT llj bnmii rorjlj' ™ l»™ -rimiln^ — hihSjttaTE dlt 

pcilittft' iuGtC>iHII CUKWIW for rtlllkn ml 4m rimAum. Sldl IMCMttAll CUBWTI” “f 4rmc 
il:4liri| [{■:! I T-h I rl | r^|'d:- ImniliiJ cgnliuiily. cil . L^-.' 1 1 j I crl kYjiwrC. H II I? phywicil ml 

mnlij hailK wii: ji^uiJl'I by inIiCM'tJ (Ww-Jl flippen IY'* l-A rnpc: llul (hr 
Ailnliid.li jlittL"* p:.'fOMl (fnngwifi. ilm li-pi*di..cti Mni mil irji-di Wdijf il Uii'P.-ly IhJ n>« 

: .-y p | r .j 1{|1 -eT +1 ■ Id . hcficr iim Thii uuniuuJjiinlff Will lii it r tin i-rprl 1 1 i <■■■! h rcn L- 

•WUrif KTvicn uxcaibk Krnhiy nine TpiIWIk.-. iili! lffi[TOvC 4 UHaTlM focrany mm 
chiklmi. Tlmi you for Oil >«1 <lfl W lUUfb CtUlrJrn »f= * nUinui [foimly 


7 
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Prepared Fight Crime 


l*f « 


I-L-* ■ L- -MiUir ML 

HnnJIlfTv 


WNI 


Ui<K-r 3n 

O'M 


*™a- C i lyt 'i 

Dm* * ■■!• 


Ct.^ -T” 1 . ■ > r 

• -V-J- A 

Vi ii* 


pflfrwl 


► F Him-. 


AM 
IH IH iul 

'VAiInri 

J HBMJJmI 

r-j ■ -. . ,i .-j j B | 


mmiliih 

Mb h Ftpv 

i-4-mJ ■*«+ 

»Lll*-»pi»! 
: u ur« 


I I M ]hj.BB riUMt l.y 



FIGHT 

Invest 


CRIMP; 

in Kids 


!S.lHCJU» Lj^v 

*"HT« ?. »*-r' ■. r- * k ' K-T L' -I 

L-Wdte '1 Koi«« --a MBl 
A*vfCkY GriW-«t K'riMi 


m Ft&BWXM 


TIk li.TT.T*t+: hn hi£un:i 

Oihui.Uuii^nn chc. btmic ifcnnyl Pantf Xipp-in 
i.rnnlic r-n 'Aiyi £ '-.kaa-. 

ii? n r ■*:» |^Ja livtr Offkx Suidhc 

WuhjFfi:a, l>" 2J*S15 

aiHiiahk 7i -i., D»-b T\* IkiHdlfTt^l PLai 

iM y.i llirb an I h Jit nnv-a li.itLpj Ha-tan 2 Imjb mica lliLili^ 

WNMlfHa*. UNO 205IA Vb.4Jij»i. DG&OSIS 

IVui tx-peieiMrisa M-: Derail, DuLl-iiu Kuil 


Hi IrVil -.-l far i>« tut \H0pafcaachAifr,. jhwUfc (.tfUKiltettinil f* triad 
aiakrc-a zfl'hii : fpi 1 .-*. h^ESTP^ KiDS-. uj+. jab -Sx- pui adj-iv^z all- fid hi pnr>ra 
n'oiiFia !■ kata ua help pnhRcrw& Wp km**- froia i>c 'Vm i i»=j ia ike Cl** 

'ilw- mJ lie iriea--. h- lib- uipreJ iBHixiaun: ■■ u|f|n 4 an ..Ja'a) hi >■■ 
BJka apAliD&u. Gn*«4i h fckli-- kmc vUd Lr-crah pvcui-ar 

,-nr-4 • -MlIbCCTJri^i JjT.4^ J4 t*i v Eu1p A .f n ft* F*HI«r-> IH K. 

2-H7I P-L Hi ilit|d - . -j! jii lai -P.B- t. rj I bl| §■ ihflB k?'h :*■ ii/ ii kairiaidc^ Ills 
ar). ura-il Irap'lhllcp. lUVj Jfl pi.-lrj Vi iuJli -r liar "Fai k >ai| |aiil hn laiaihn Afti~ 

L 1 K| . htTTTWT art rend cuu iftHId .1.* Hr™ nil f*c-i 

I' “nlHf . i'Tii,. K i-.Mhj Itm r*-E! rjf-mj u aarrd'jkc rej-. be v Jl Ke 

^K ^MKlTrUuaiSbLkil. ™ -J.IJ.ii. SM? Oll* 0 -bP 11^11 

Iha cr J li'i- -1.|J <*^.|..Til pc in hr t ft. TTl tKr iiulliblb iiueil Ipjfcim 
IN". biKd cn tKosiCfUbd ui - - -J -j-ji - r pi >-ri tijiri m vemr, n rdddhraJ 
li.Wi - -ifd-c" ■ r ^ I tree™ vu4no1n&flh ud SU bpj| bavwiUjlpeii pljulJx h 
■ dnzi anJi iqkiC (r- crdnl 


Irr atvxYr. . i J. blA- r . n i*j || rnvran ; -jc -pirH I'd J h Lu. iiL -hcJki aid 
TCh*.c la-ci miK ai-J cl La:: Fbruarcil e. iU n-r^jin. he Haiac-hiiiip ' 1 : 17 : 1 ]: 

' ^ I I 1 *l/aL»al| alc-^c pnjanv 4 maKi irnauri -dduboi : aaiup 

dMrtiq bet IF Ln bi-di 1(1 tmdiiU .ad :| r child lire. 

Up™ rnirJi .n; E i v J|.- p- Ni- i.-J n IrAvui tfitl Jmi.uI JLlcVya* 
.17.7-%,-TL Ibapd Hr pqnr oajtiiMifd PP^t-r np-g alaiiL blip ncii ^- 11 kit. h 
aiJIara. liIJih ■:■' >Kidicip ide-remvid ihc HidJi|!ud died. Cc.ci .j □ h.,H apa Id 
Ibn Ibr bridal ii ru±jjc H-b./rreTy i.c-lripej 


i>dMTlnraE ntJLbY: nkUpedy. ficJpirjc-iW-c mid be hraB|b, ■ ru^el ibr 
KppM 1 . hprilki brnr -nui| ii-yijii Li liw V.«+ il IFh!V| ■ ■■ I ire fp i;y>Ci ;. {■ : 
pieffTimj^imdcdwdaiaidf nj- >rrib u rarer arlidl inau pbcHKiIBnnc n Ac 
P^rirti^l ikcIpIb aavtoa did. A.mdt rf*c id* .. c ■> icerUM IIV. fl n>J)I hiad 
dm imn iu iiidbrH..,:,-+,!.r.d l-A f iciifc-ti crnSnrd mid mlt-Jc 1 . CKikJ 


ma -an r.jn inKe ta 1 k --.p-.-pp. . l-.I bail ■ ucn ladr-tafni ithi 
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.fflHBHIM 


MHlKI J.0 


ir.rir.iBf.il J. kiui 'k. r - l>rf | . [Icdl^lhSU JrrMU 19* pu-.nl Uf K £sf pun I- pdlf I Lrslflw 

fr-rdWU itux-m r»*fta«r Jsn: ivvnfwvd Mil 2.-*% c4 rFTvpa n k sjar « la-nlrO 

BH f4uud t-i iM -K-^lv ipps— P* Pmlbcr AsTiiUL 'M-Ti Ml tan %2 H2lm hi 
riii-iJr:y ! , x>d ax u LrfJsnui lha LiiiLulM r np.vJ liy l-'irMjri :':Ijiu ina-uMi 1-.^ 

Ml tfcpital «pu|l> PF?|nra pit-MJ r( vaknc; tcciE ^lilirf; Vt unci ^ti JLu v-il 
■ ad 'ini la £«. F e-dla| -tiktiii. sqm-telr IF Tth-raJ >,-;rrrjWBler. ^Vwt ■Jwfubq'J t:J Lku 
kjf :Jiiw -’■ ■.T'li'Ck nv-rr ji m i. Ii^ixfx^rr.- hanc. i li h i ■ | [■ a ii h .'■ pi ■ ■ p | 

l-i.JBAi ?adiA».;«.:.r-M ftf tifcfan arJ t*ni !inu:>. 

Ttar*. mi B|J ? i ft i ni'ii Iimkn4ip nr.ailEii knanon li lau lm iBdiua-nj W* Imic Farwud 
■h ■n-tUig aI'J’i .- a* c.-i^.rud^ipn| Olftfe Ic^iilPn, 

-??y- --- 

ISlHSi Km Mrun Kill r .llfcl 4k»jlJe 

Avjnm i.Jiid.H.l|UK,Tij Qgtm , r rdUi» ftsWr CW*- 


■JIH'mim- M nrt-.iTBjw 


ocxcn ».xii inoar • >u ■ i : : thuo* 
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Prepared Sharon Sprinkle 


SI I 1 ELEMENTAL TES'J IMONV Of 
SHARON SPRINKLE 
NURSE CONSULTANT 
NT! nSP-l-A Sj iLt PAKl'NfcHSHI r 


HE TOE E THE HOUSE WAVS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
SlIBOOMMn IT t. ON INCOME SECURITY AMJ FAMILY SET TORT 


■JUNE*, :oiii 
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In uJdLlioii «n my wriMcn CKLinciny.. E would like«j.sd;|rnsr.sci-i:iil pjpetfj oflteNunse- 
EiinJv ruriucnaip jirugyam inndcl thiil were smu ivf tnlcnf>t in liday^t Ivcir.ng 

Hit Nurst'-Faimly Fiirliutkhip (NFF) senes find-lime, Inw-iiici.-mu mnliicrs aid fiitir 
'iiinki'<. u. piipulutiuia ijc'iiy.ihe higdust ris-it uFsufTcripj; li-z.ilili cure, cdcicjiiocinl nd 
Ciiyployiauul diapariCiBf Chat have Ei Tel eng ney.aLivc con sequences. The median aye oFflw 
ItKiUitrj >¥ ailrvL is 1!? ■virli ar: Mvtrigu jnr.iial hmsehold income nrSI J,50O. NFP hti 
*vetf -M> ytoM 0-f research rlial ik'.' , v riu'l: : gniei aL’.ir.ai uclnainus - llie program has 
■deilWir? leaned ouivOifltt UisjI ainprow Ibuhuallli arid wel]-huity orfitrsKimc ii’i.n'ners. 
llwil children »d I 'liiiiiii 

OuFpropaffl ;? rul Eimiwd lu IfM mulhers and Ifreiriirsl child bul extends: Id thru entire 
Pimi ly iriv-LiLvtd in wu iiiji (O i lai- Child, N3T eiLcoiiray.cs the invodycutentaf din child's 
("■artier w Tklier flnir-t wiilun die lluUsetwU. AddiliDoL !' ijiuly member* are axxwrjpiaj 
ie panicapmo <ii the home visits and learn ahum taring for Che rttw baby « a family. >TP 
nurses wot* io innptovc fnnnl -C3" economic aclf-sufficiency by belong parcaia in 
envision their own future, plan ftrtwre pr«jjnaoia«t toiUJnn* ilwn education an J remit e 
Lacv li it i employment 

An im^rum component of the NFP fsopiam iimfcl la dac -qoiiiificatioiisi and trauiliuj, of 
NPF nurses Ail nurses aw speei.il ly 1r»i|X*l, regflwred iiMisC#, many of whom luve 
experience in Ihc pcfcdic. hcallh sector mid ergoy being fitlte I* work within i'ic 
cummuniLy. Many HFP n coxes bsii liie nursing field after beeomins "bunwd CVt" anti 
lidWKlumcd because XFP tiffins an appciriuiinv 1|iiir resofsiCi .■ iv why i icy bftcniKie 
nurses inllie firal place. NPP nurses. under]]# a. rigorous train: pghy (lie NPP 

NaUamil Service Office's professional drv±£np*nen1 riim. Ccqrertly, ovef I ,LXHl 
■ugislcicd nursis an.’ js.ii: in: slcr ng ihc hTFP program impdcl riidonwde. 

NJT 1 sc roperies rhe nq^fered mine sivittage in many areas of die country, and suppons 
ih= Lhveii.ipmeni, *ti -i.l umii-. 1«> stveroome shv: chalkr^ge NFP uineipaw* «.cl;ing closely 
ndiCongpca, rnuung leedei% health cue advcn^iri' and i-nnm'.miif orfpiindiunih. < i 
.ii:d unii'Ershies rr- address :l:c DULsii^ shoriuj^f sihd, iapiidcalu, to increase die p±fccnrifp 
nf raci*|fr ibvGEPt Dunn) ir, iIk ™orJtfcircc NonerhtiCSSy NS'P r.nricipirr-! an adrcfuarc n^pJf 

of regained n I Jf-li--. < IS c y |tj r'r. I "t h 1 1 n s I u- 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 V h :vc r [hr 1 1 r Y I H r 1 1 f- 11 rf 


Mnsl of Ihc U-:S. NFP nnplenaa’ili ng aseayiift pa?: fl|y or WWIliy lldhll litpannactlG T1 b 
Npr Xiiional Service Offlice has a eoartraer wifh enth lotal implemenlnns hfijenty llwi 
deEiiaeatcs each psaiy’sohdigaiioniL. a:nl specifier when the local agfiviiiit mujr dc Ip mo« 
N?P cualily uid icpo rl Ln y; i laruiErrds Subjed ki pegispal s.il.uy van. rions. ir opsts 
cyiKoXLTr.i-iely SSOil.COin'yai I M farr.il ies io deli ver I lie f-JF? nviile: , will’, -i'cvic 
vfficiciuau of scale achieved lor piogri ii:. will: ovcrKIft fimilios 

Oui rcacrMh has shown dial l.ireciiiig .ilcico.IcI of Ik. me- visiting scriiues io Lhu mnsl 
vuluciaKc. low-itKonK pregnant nnmai, children, ai d fpirulici. las rhe ru .ik'si imped 
on oukxntHM and casi mviiyu (» uuciely. Ijciw-Lncecne fnniil ies have siiy.ificnr.dy fewer 
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rtawirces lo atlvtntfc fnciheir needs m*l often live in HHUimmities wish fiagiLc bcidtb 
r^ie delivery systems and rearer sgdil &cg-viMe NfP Dili help bltrtk ibooytk ofpe-Ltny 
— cmpvwunrd, cneifiGenl moll-iai; become sfcilflfii] pSKIllS who *« JtM® 10 prepare Llitir 
efcUdnm Ibr successful future^ and ifwir children grow into bwJlhy^ jrtoductive eilfcaosj. 

Evidence Jrrai the raiuJnmiml ewilrolted hrinlg -O-f M'H indicate dial flclduci ;uid CkiilIicS 
livipE in poverty have more ihn (lieu shwe of challenges, wMeft cotiiprMini: lew huuUh 
awl T»"ell being nTpemls andlhcir children Tlte Iriall afeo illdicflH) ihsi Ibsi-tinu- 
femiSiEK li ving, in poverty gjjp the moK from K Kfr in Lenais of Emir ncalGi. tile oyuni 
develenmenU and the aHWiMed reduciion Hl jjvWniiraaiLitiHs. 


o 



